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Remember thee? 
Yea, from the Table of my Memory, 
lie wipe away all triviall fond Records, 
Allfawes ofbockes,all formeSfallprefTures paft. 
That youth and obfervation coppfed there | y 
And thy Commandment all alone (hafl live 
Within the hookeand Volume of my braine, 
V nmixt with bafer matter ; }«^ye^ by heaven : 
Ohmodpemiciousiwomanl ^*^ «^/^^^ 
Oh Villaine, Villairle, fmilingdamned Villaine I 
My Tables, my Tables : meet it is I ftt it downe. 
That one may fmile, and fmile and bea Villaine ; 
At leaft I'm furc it may be fo in Denmarke( , 
So-Vnck/e there you are ; now to my word ; 
It IS ; Adue, Adue, Rememberme : I havefworn't. 
ff^. & Mmt. witUn. My Lord, my Lordi 

d^tar. Lord Hamlet! ^^ 

//it. Heavcnfecurehim. 

<-Mar. Soheit. 

Hot. ilio, ho, ho/my Lord/ 

H^m. Hillo,ho, ho, boy : com^iVd, /v^nti*, 

Mivr. How ift't,my Noble Lord I* 

Hifr. Whatnewes,myLord? 

Ham. Oh wonderfull ! 

Her. GoodmyLord^tellit. 

/Jfifi. Noyoull rcvcalc it. 



Ifamlet. Ad^I. ^cm^ ^. !Pa^ 27S. Cdlu7nn/J. 
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" MlBFM ! LIBELLUS rAOTT79 FFBBAT IPAMOSISSIMTJS. CeE- 
DTSITBP ViX: at QTJOMODOP MaLIOKO QTJODAM * * PLETSTA 
MABaiKB ET SUPEB TEBGO, AJfrKOTATUM EST, ET EXEMPLIS, 
OALtTMNIIS POTITJS, SUPBBEJETATUM." 

EUDOLPHI LakGII EpISTOLA ad AMICUM, ETC. 
" Now, BEADEB, A EALSEHOOD is A EALSEHOOD, THOUGH 
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suppobted by pbaud, and dovetailing into pbaud, and 
haying no palliation pbom pbessubb and haste." 

De Quincey's Seobet Societies. 
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It has been from no desire unduly to extend this 
work that I have grafted upon it so many extracts 
from other books and articles on the same subject. 
In doing* so my motive has been that in speaking* of 
the writings of others I might ensure, if possible, a 
faultless accuracy, a point of great importance in 
a work which is at once critical and controver- 
siaL Nor have I rested satisfied with mere 
accuracy in quotation } but in all other respects I 
have sedulously endeavoured to give a complete 
view of the whole Shakspere Controversy, including, 
as far as my means of knowledge and my abihty 
extend, (1) a narrative of the discovery of each 
volume or document in question, (2) a faithful 
description of its appearance and contents, and (3) 
an impartial discussion of each case in all its bear- 
ings, palseographic and critical. I have, accord- 
ingly, not scrupled to reprint such portions of my own 
previous publication. The Shakspeare Fabrications^ as 
I found expedient for the completeness of the case 
against the authenticity and genuineness of the ma- 
nuscript annotations of the Perkins FoUo. 

Headers or reviewers who may be disposed to im- 
pute it as a fault that I have to so great an extent 

A 
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traversed old grouiid^ are reminded^ that if it be a 
faulty it is a fault incident to the design of the work^ 
and not to its execution. If, as my publishers be- 
Ueve, a succinct and exact account of the whole 
question is a desideratum^ it can be no fault in such 
a work that it is thorough -going*, leaving* no period 
or feature of the Controversy unrepresented or un- 
appredated. 

In the attempt to be strictly impartial, it is very 
likely that I have failed. It is true that I am per* 
sonally a stranger to Mr. Collier, and I have ik> 
private interest in common with the staff of the De- 
partment of Manuscripts c^the British Museum, nor 
have I any connexion with the officers of the Public 
Record Office : yet it may well be that my love for 
the works of Shakspere has warped my judgment 
I have, however, endeavoured to follow the trail of 
evidence, and, as far as I know myself, I have not 
been induced to deviate from the course of impar- 
tiality which I have prescribed for myself, by the 
stinmlus of personal motives of any kind. 

That a case like the present, which rests entirely 
on circumstantial evidence, should affect all minds 
alike, is not to be expected. No evidence of a literary 
ftwgery has ever be^i found ^^ as subtle as Arachne's 
woof.'' There has ever been some ^^ orifex,'* 
through which a crotchetty, partial, or sceptical 
mind might escape the necessity of conviction. After 
the forgeries of Macphers(m, Chatterton, and Ire- 
land, there remained critics who having committed 
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^emselves to an opinion in fevonr of the authenticity 
or g^enuineness of the matter to which spuriousness 
was imputed, held with consktent tenacity to their 
ori^nal opinion, even after the spurioosness had 
been eiM:al^hed beyond a radooal doubt. In the late 
case of the forgeries of Oonstantine Simonides, Sir 
Thomas PhilKps remained a convert to the genuine* 
ness of the two Greek manuscripts which he had pur- 
chased of Simonides (viz. one consisting of the poems 
of Hesiod, and another of portions of Homer), even 
aAer Sir F. Madden had pronounced against them, 
and Simonides had expiated one of his crimes in the 
dungeons of Berlin. And quite lately Mr. Mayer of 
Liverpool shewed his confidence in the integrity of 
the arch-forger by entrusting him with the unrolling 
of the papyri of a Greek manuscript which had been 
brought from Thebes. The result was as might have 
been antidpated. Simonides evolved from the folds 
of the papyri parts of three leaves of a papyrus 
scroll containing the 19th chapter of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew, — with new readings, of course I Si- 
monides' skill in simulating a palimpsest is only too 
well known, as is also his craft in secreting what he 
intends to discover. Yet it would surprise no one 
who is acquainted with the history of literary frauds 
if Mr. Mayer should remain all his life a believer in 
the newly evolved papyrus and in the integrity of 
the famous Greek impostor. 

The supreme importance of the questions arising 
out of the Perkins FoHo, over all the other cases 

A 2 
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of forgery haa obKg'ed me to deal with that aiagh 
camhx a far ixioi^ elaborate maziner than with aay 
of the others* It has been my aim to fursish a 
qomplete &nd nearly exhaustive analysis of tli^ 
Ferldna case> in aU its aspects. The reader must not 
he ofFeflded with the apparent unimportance of some 
of the details. He must remember that the evidence 
is cumulative^ and that in the chain with which I here 
present him the raiaUest Unk augments the weight 
of the integral mass that goes either to annihilate 
the authenticity and genuineness of the manuscript 
notes and emendations^ or to identify their sponsor 
and their fabricator. 

It would be disingenuous in me if I did not confess 
w limine my own hearty conviction of the spurious^ 
^ess of all the annotations, and, with two exceptions, 
of all the documents which form the subject of the 
foUowing examination ; and further, my own opinion 
that at present Mr. Collier's character has not been 
vindicslted from the presumption of complicity in so 
numerous and important a series of frauds. But in 
each case I have stated both sides of the question, 
and have not been slow to give fuU weight to such 
circumstances as have any tendency to relieve Mr. 
Collier from the suspicions which attach to his deal- 
ings with the matters in dispute. It is not, however, 
any part of my design to play the part of apologist 
or advocate for Mr. Collier, though, for matter of 
that, I have no doubt I could fill even that rSle with 
far more benefit to him than some of his bhnd 
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adherents and partisftns^ wha^ to save him from 
the imptrtations of dishonesty, have not hesitated to 
do their best to blacken his reputation as an author, 
an editor, and a man of sense.* But while I repudiftte 
the task of defending* Mr. ColKer, I must assure my 
readers that, out of the interests of truth, I have no 
inducement to impute discreditable conduct to one 
whose good faith I never doubted till the year before 
last, and whose services to literature, after deducting 
from his works those parts which relate to the 
alleg'ed fabrications, I cannot but admit to be great 
and important. 

With the exception of the facsimile from Hamlet ^ 
which faces the title-page, and is the work of Mr. 
Frederick G. Netherclift, the facsimiles from the 
Perkins Folio have been approved by a competent 
jtKlge appointed for that purpose by the Duke of 
Devonshire, and are published with his Grace^s ex- 
press sanction. 

My best thanks are hereby presented to the noble 
Duke for the permission to take and publish numerous 
and various facsimiles from the Perkins Folio, and for 
the means he has taken to ensure their fidelity — to 
the Earl of Ellesmere for unrestrained access to the 
manuscript treasures of the library at Bridgewater 
House, and for permission to take and publish nu- 
merous facsimiles therefrom — to the Governors of 
Dulwich College for a like permission in respect of 

* I allude in particular to certain writers in " The Edin- 
burgh Eeview " and " The Saturday Review.*' 
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the manuscripts in the library of that seminary — 
and in particular to the Master of the College for 
the trouble he has taken to aflford my facsimilist 
access to the manuscripts — to Sir Francis Pal- 
grave for a like permission in respect of the Peti- 
tion of the Blackfriars Players to the Privy Council^ 
which is in the State Paper OflSce — and to Mr. 
Francis Charles Parry for the use of his own 
memoranda of his interviews with Mr. Collier. 

In order to enable my readers to see at a glance 
all the English literature relating to the Shak- 
spere controversy, I have appended to this work a 
Inbliographical list of separate publications, and 
of articles and reviews in periodicals, comprising 
nearly everything of interest (except mere letters 
and paragraphs), which has been published in this 
country on the subject of the alleged Shakspere for- 
geries. That list contains also some few American 
publications. I regret that I am not iq possession of 
the means of making the list more complete in 
respect of works published out of England. 

C. M. I. 

Valentines, Ilford. 
Oct. 10th, 1860. 
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Ever since July 2, 1859, on which day Mr, ^*^^^ 
N, E. S. A. Hamilton's first letter appeared in ^^ The yersy. 
Times/' a literary controversy of more than usual 
importance has heen maintained with an eagerness 
and a warmth which rarely extend beyond the sphere 
of private and personal disputes. While men of emi- ^^J^^IJi^ 
nence in letters are found ranged on both sides of this gpaphiBts. 
controversy, it is note-worthy that the professional 
palaeographists are not divided on the palaeographic 
questions ; but, on the contrary, that class of literary 
men, independently of any community of interest, are 
unanimous against the genuineness of the disputed 
documents. 

Meanwhile the unskilled public look on in wonder- Cause of th© 
ment at the exhibition of so much animosity about a mus. 
mere dry literary question. Some manuscript anno- 
tations are discovered in two printed books, and 
many manuscript documents are discovered bearing 
more or less on the contents of those books. The 
writing in the printed books and in the manu- 
scripts is pronounced to be a modem fabrication, i.e. 
executed in modem times with a fraudulent purpose. 
It certainly seems at first sight that here there can 
be little or nothing to stir up personal strife : and 
I will take upon myself to affirm that if no reflections 
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Q^ mpral dbaracter kad , been inyolred in the mere 
literary question^ very few persons would have been 
^ound to de£eiid the g^emdneness either of the aniK)* 
tations or pf tiia documents ; and that if controversy 
had been provoked^ the discussion would have beesi 
condxicted with the most respectable fn^dity* The 
question of the genuineness of old-looking writing, 
or of the authanticity of the matter so writtai, could 
hardly have disturbed the moral equilibrium of 
paJseographist^ critics or review^s. But simply 
because Mr* OoUier was the discoverer of the anno^ 
tations and (^ all the manuscripts whose genuine- 
ness is questioned^ and because he has to a great 
extent identified his reputation with these alleged 
discoveries, it became diflScult to prevent the intru- 
sion of a personal animus into the literary question : 
and when Mr, Collier's connexion with these anno- 
tations and documents assumed a more serious com- 
plexion than that of theu* discoverer, or even their 
sponsor, the controversy on both sides became 
teavened with a bitterness which I do not believe 
to have had any other source than jealousy for the 
purity of our Elizabethan Literature on the one 
hand, and jealousy for the good name of Mr. 
Collier on the other, 
Indiflference From the first promulgation of the notes and 
dical press to emendations found on the margins of the Perkins 
SiuiI^w'B Folio down to the present time nothing has moved 
*®^* me so much as the absolute indifference of nearly 

all the contributors to the periodical press of Eng- 
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land to the pimty of the text of England^3 greatest 

author. Jud^g from the mdiscrimmate praise 

whioh has been lavished on Mr, CoHier^s manuscript 

corrector, both while the question of the genuineness 

of the old writing had received no attempt at a 

solution, as well as since the publication of a mass 

of evidence against its genuineness comprised in 

the woAs of Mr. Hamilton and myself, it is difficult 

to believe that the majority of men of letters cared as 

much for having the text of Shakspwe pure, as for 

having it intelligible. It is characteristic of the Cauie of the 

Englishman to be impatient alike c^ doubt, as of nate m^ 

obscurity. He takes up his Shakspere, and reads p^^^**^® 

some such sentence as the following : — th "'^^d*^ 

corrector." 
And yet the spacious breadth of this division 

Admits no orifex for a point, as subtle 

As Ariachne's broken woof, to enter.* 

If he thinks at all, he must certainly wonder how 

a point can be as subtle as a broken woof. How 

eagerly then does he accept any relief, that comes 

even in the shape of a conjecture, such as that of 

Mr. Keightley,^ who would read, 

And jet the spacious breadth of this diyiaoD^ 
As subtle as Arachne's broken woof, 
Admits no orifex for a point to enter. 

But what if the relief come in the 3hape of con- 
jecture, confirmed by a manuscript emendation in a 

^ Troilus and Cressida. Act V. sc. 2. 

« Notes and Queries, 2nd Series, vol. ix. p. 358. 
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hmdimtmg g£ the middle of the 17th century ?^ 
Oommcm Bense is satBfied^ mticism is disarmed^ 
doiibt IB removed, and g'rumbling is appeased. The 
Englishman can ik>w read his Shakspere without a 
hitch or halt. That is too great a comfort for him 
to trouble himself about the purity of the text. 
GHie necea- But plainly our Englishman is but gulled. How 
lininary^^is it that he Omitted the precaution of ascertaining^ 
the^M^s!^ to the best of his skill, whether the writing was of that 
overiooked (j^te to which its antique form appeared to belong. 
Specimens of the corrections in the Bridgewater Folio 
were made public in 1841, and a vast number of the 
notes and emendations of the Perkins Folio were, as I 
have said, promulgated in 1862 j yet, notwithstand- 
ing the recommendation of Mr. Charles Knight* and 
that of Mr.Halliwell,* no palseographic examination 
The interests (rf the Peridns Folio or of the Bridgewater Folio took 
leopardised ^ placc till the middle of 1859. Perhaps, on the whole, 
proiSiir'^'i^^ has been favourable to our literature that the 
scrutiny was postponed ; for in the meantime the 
notes and emendations, coming recommended by 
manuscript authority and, for the most part, endorsed 
by Mr. Collier, obtained a more favourable hearing 
than mere conjectures could have done ; and the text 
of Shakspere received, in consequence, a thorough 
revision at the hands of verbal critics. But inasmuch 
as their judgment was, for the most part, adverse 
not only to the authority but also to the excellence 

2 Old Lamps or New, p. lix. 

* Obseryations on the Shakspearian Forgeries, &c. p. 8. 
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of the emendatioiis^ even wlieaso recomme&ded and 
endorsed^ it may be v^ satisfactorily eonduded that 
hw^ if any^ of these clainiants on their ftcvoar and 
patronage would have enjoyed the most ephemeral 
reign in the text of the great Bard^ had they, from 
the first, stood on their own intrinsic merits only. 

The documents discovered by Mr. Collier in Bridge- S'^^^^m 
wata* House, like the manuscript notes of the two 
folios, long* escaped paleeographic examination. They 
were made known to the pubKc by him in 1835 Mid 
1836 ; but it was not till 1853 that their genuineness 
was debated. The reason for the delay in this case was 
probably similar to Hiat in the form^ case» Headers 
of the various biograf^iies of Shakspere, knowing how 
scanty were the facts which £)rmed the structure of 
those narratives, naturally devoured with eagerness 
any further materials, however meagre and unim- 
portant, and, I may add, however wanting in authen- 
tkity. The New FacUy 1836, New Particulars^ 
1,836, ancj Further ParticuhrSy 1839, of Mr. Collier 
alike fed the popular craving, and the name of that 
editor was generally regarded as a guarantee of the 
genuineness of the materials communicated by him. 
Nor did Mr. HaUiwell's two pamphlets* succeed 
in awakening the suspicions of the public. It was 
not, in fact, till evidence had been adduced against the 
genuineness of the manuscript notes of the Perkins 

^ Observations on the Shakspearian Forgeries, ISSS, and 
Curiosities of Modem Shaksperian Criticism^ 1853. 
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FoKo that the pubKc took any interest whatever in 
the other questions. 
J^?l^?jch Most of the Dulwich documents which now Ke 

CoUegeMoo. 

under suspicion of forgery were published by Mr- 
Collier in his Memoirs of Edward Alleyriy 1841, 
and his History of English Dramatic Poetry^ 1831. 
And these were not submitted to the scrutiny of 
palaeographic experts till the autumn of 1859, and, 
as to some, not till the spring of the present year, 
petition of The Petition of the Blackfriars Players to the 
friarsPlayera Privy Council, which is in the State Paper OflBce, 
CoTOcil. ^ was first published by Mr. Collier in his History of 
English Dramatic Poetry^ vol. i. pp. 297-300. No 
palaeographic examination of it took place till the 
spring of the present year, 
^ ^^s" ^^^ remaining documents of which I have given 
an account in the penultimate chapter, are not 
known to have had any existence, except from the 
statements of Mr. Collier : the fact being that they 
are not in the depositories where he professes to 
have found them. 



COMPLETE VIEW 

OF 

THE SHAKSPERE CONTROVERSY. 



CHAPTER I. 

Ths Bbidobwatsb Fouo. 



Till within the last score years, the only pre- Authon^ 
sumed authority to which editors of Shakspere's oo^e^ 
works had recourse, for the regulation or emendatimi 
of the text, was the printed text of the early quarto 
and folio editions of his plays, and the early im« 
pressions of his poems and sonnets. The text of a 
play founded on one of the folios, or on a quarto, was 
received as, in a certain sense, authoritatiye; and an 
eclectic text, formed on several early editions of the 
same play, though perhaps looked upon with some 
suspicion, was still regarded as having some claim 
to authority. Beyond such quasi-authoritative 
sources of the text, lay nothing hut the region of 
conjecture. Conjecture, it is true, especially in the 
case of such a critic as Lewis Theobald, from the 
singular felicity and discretion with which it was 
employed, or from the perfect and absolute fitness 
of a proposed reading to the utmost exigence of the 
context, was a vary frequent source of readings 

B 
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which maintained an unquestioned place in the t§xt 
of Shakspere, and were regarded with as much ad- 
miration and respect as the most authoritative 
readings— in a word, they were received as au- 
thentic* 
State of the To enable my readers to understand the condition 

textoftheold . . •^ , 

copies. in which an old editor found the text of Shakspere, 
it is necessary that I should call his attention to a 
few details of only technical interest. Shakspere 
wrote for the boards, and not for the table. The 
Globe Theatre was his book 3 and his admirers used 
their ears and eyes conjointly in the perusal of 
his immortal dramas. He died, and made no sign 
indicative of a care for the preservation of his works 
as classics for posterity. Up to and inclusive of 
the year 1622 fourteen of his plays had been 
published in quarto editions — viz. 

Much ado about nothing. 

Kichard II. 

Richard III. 

Romeo and Juliet. 

Titus Andronicus. 

Troilus and Cressida. 

Othello.^ 



Hamlet. 

I. Hen. IV. 

II. Hen. IV. 

King Lear. 
Love's Labour's Lost. 
Merchant of Venice. 
Midsummer-night's 
Dream. 



^ I ought to add tbat Mr. Collier mentions (Notes and 
Queries, 1st S. vol. viii. p. 74.) a unique 4to. of The Tamkig of 
the Shrew ^ ** which came out some years before the folio 1623." 
He subsequently wrote, ** Only three copies of this 4to. have 
yefc come to light: one, (among Capell's books at Cambridge) 
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All these plays were published once or oftener in 
Shakspere's life-time, except Othello, which did not 
appear in print till 1622, i. e. six years after Shaks- 
pere's death. 

There were also published in his lifetime nx 
plays, bearing" the names oiHen. F., King John (in 
two parts). The Merry Wives of Windsor^ The 
Taming of a Shrew^ and The Contention of the 
two Houses of York and Lancaster j which last 
is in general equivalent to Parts II. and III. of 
Hen. VI. These answer to six of Shakspere's au- 
thentic plays ; but in fact are different. The old 
plays of Hen. V. and The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
appear to be merely early sketches of the authentic 

has the title page with the imprint of I. Smithwicke 1631 : 
another (in the British Museum) has only a fragment of that 
title page, without the imprint; and the third (in the hands of 
the editor) has no title-page at all, but a memorandum in manu- 
script at the top of the first page (sign. A. 2), the upper half 
of which has been cropped away by a careless binder, so that 
only the lower half of the figures and letters remains ; enough, 
however, to enable us to read, as well as the inscription can be 
made out, " 1607 stayed by the author." The date may be 1609, 
but the top of the six, aUd of the seven or nine has fallen a 
sacrifice to the shears. What we are probably to understand 
is, that the publication of the comedy in 1607 or 1609 had been 
in some way stayed by the intervention of the author, on 
behalf of himself and the company to which he belonged ; and 
that having in consequence been laid aside for a number of 
years, some Copies of it, remaining in the hands of Smithwicke 
the Stationer, were issued in 1631, as if it had then been first 
published." — Collier's Ed. of Shakespeare, 1858, vol. ii. p. 437. 
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plays^ like the Hamlet of 1603^ and the Borneo and 
Juliet oi 1691 ^ 

In the same year, his fellows Heming'e and Con- 
dell issued the first folio edition of his plays com- 
plete, with the exception of Pericles^ and The Two 
Nolle Kinsmen^ of considerable parts of which he 
was unquestionably the author. These plays could 
not have been excluded on the principle of including* 
only those of his plays of which he was the un- 
divided author; for the plays of II. Hen. VI. 
and III. Hen. VI. as well as Hen. VIII. appear in 
that collection, and in the first two it is certain 
that Shakspere worked up another man's labours/ 
whfle in the last it is highly probable that Fletcher 
worked upon an unfinished play of Shakspere's.^ 

Of this first foho edition of Shakspere^ but one 
copy is known to be extant bearing' the date 1622 ; 
all the other known copies bear the date 1623 j and 
the edition is generally quoted as of the latter year. 
A second edition of Heminge and Condell's collection 
appeared in 1632; a third in 1663, and this third 
edition was re-issued, with the addition of seven spu- 
rious plays, in 1664. A fourth ^edition, comprizing* 
these spurious plays, was published in 1686. These 
are the only early folio editions of Shakspere^s plays. 

The foho 1623 contained (a) the above mentioned 

2 See BoBwell's Variorum Ed. 1821, vol. ii. p. 315. As to 
1. Hen. VI. and Titus Ajidronicus> the probability is that Shaks- 
pere had no hand in either of them. 

8 See Gentleman's Magazine, August, 1850. 
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fourteen authentic plays of Shakspere, (/3) the six 
authentic plays corresponding" with the six older 
plays^ and (y) sixteen plays which had not been 
previously pubhshed, in all thirty-six plays. The 
value of the first foKb edition is, in fact^ principally due 
to the circumstance of its being the earUest known 
edition of sUcteen authentic plays of Shakspere. 

Of its value on any other ground, there is a re- Value of the 
markable difierence of opinion. It is one of those 
questions on which critics must necessarily differ, 
jMPetty much in proportion to their knowledge of the 
facts of the case. By Mr. Knight, the folio of 
1683 was originally regarded as an extremely well 
printed book for the time it was issued, and a text 
of unquestionable authenticity. But after the publi- 
cation of his first Pictorial Edition, he saw how im- 
possible it was to found a text upon the first folio 
edition only. Accordingly, in his National Edition, 
he was necessitated to deviate very considerably from 
the text of the folio ; and I can only regret that in 
doing so he should have, not unfrequently, omitted 
to indicate by a foot-note his desertion of the folio 
reading and his adoption of that of the quarto.* Mr. 
Collier has pronounced it, with one exception, as 
well printed as any contemporary work of the kind.* 

* Lest it should be thought that I overstate the case against 
Mr. Knight, I beg to refer the reader, for example, to the text 
of Hamlet, in the National Edition. In the first Act of that play- 
he will find ten instances of silent deviation from the folios, 
and adoption of the quartos. 

5 Letter in The Athenaeum, March 27th, 1852. 
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Professor Craik puts forward the most extravagant 

pretensions for this edition, and appears to regard 

it as one of the most accurately printed books of 

the period,^ Mr. Bolton Corney, whose opinion is 

of more value than that of either of the last named 

gentlemen, has enacted^ that '^ the text of the plays, 

errors excepted (!) shall/' in all future editions, " be 

that of 1633, collated with that of such of the plays 

as had been published in a finished state/' Now, 

without cavilling at the very wide signification of 

such a phrase as '^ errors excepted,'' I can by no 

means admit the canon in question : for this reason ; 

that the execution of the edition of 1623 does not 

answer to the professions of Heminge and Condell. 

The entire text of the plays is certainly not derived, 

as, from their preface, they would lead their readers 

to believe, from any manuscripts of Shakspere's; 

nor indeed from any playhouse copies. The text of 

those plays which '' had been published in a finished 

state,'' before 1623, is, in the folio edition of that 

date J generally hosed upon the early quartos. This 

is especially observable in the First and Second 

Parts of Henry IV. j Lov^s Labour* s Lost, Mer^ 

chant of Venice, Midsummer Night^s Dream, Much 

ado about nothing, Ricliard II., Titus Andronicus, 

and Troilus and Cressida. In each of these plaj^s 

^^ there is," says the accurate, but clumsy Capell, 

^^ an almost strict conformity between the two im- 

« The English of Shakspere. 

7 Notes and Queries, 1st S. vol. vi. p. 2, 
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pressions : some additions there are in the second^ 
and some omissions ; but the faults and errors of 
the quartos are all preserved in the folio; and 
others added to them/' 

This fact excludes the supposition that the editors 
of the folio had a manuscript authority for their text 
of these ni^ie plays, or in fact any more trustworthy 
copies of them to print from, than the quartos which 
have come down to us. These remarks are true in 
a less degree of all the other five plays which we 
possess in early quarto editions. However, the facts, 
that the editors of 1623 printed additions to the 
quai*to texts, and omitted passages^ from their folio 
Tvhich are contained in the quartos, are of great in- 
terest and importance f(wr all future editors : but that 
no editor can be bound by the '' text of the plays, 
errors excepted,'^ as they are given in the folio of 
1623, is a negative principle which does not admit 
of a rational doubt. As to the readings which are 
first found in the second, third, or fourth folio, it is 
self-evident that they can hardly carry more weight 
than the most recent conjectural emendations,® 

The conclusion from these premises is inevitably Province of 
this, that we possess no authoritative text at all ; ^ ^ 
and, of course, the door is open to legitimate conjec- 
ture as to the readings to be adopted, wherever the 
defective state of the text of the quartos or first folio 
renders emendation expedient. Let it be understood 

8 See Mr. Hailiwell's tract on •* Who smothers her with 
painting,*' 1852, pp. 6-8, where this point is ablj discussed* 
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that a text diall be held to be defectiye^ so lon^ as 
the sense^ if any^ which it conveys is not such as it 
is probable a man like Shakspere would have put 
into the mouth of the speaker on the particular occa- 
fidon in question. Sic labor^ hoc cpusl It will thus 
be evident to my readers tiiat a very wide latitude is 
allowed to conjecture 3 in &ct that nothing should 
be held to disqualify conjecture^ but an ignorance in 
the conjecturer of the peculiar manners and customs, 
and the special idioms of the dramatic language of 
8hakspere's day. 

However widely the opinions of competent and 
well-informed critics may differ as to what is to be 
taken as such a defective state of the text as to justify 
emendation, it is unfortunately true that in an enor- 
mous number of instances, the text of Shakspere, 
whetiier we find it in the quartos or the folio, is in 
such an abominably corrupt state, that emendation 
is a necessity, and must be acknowledged to be so 
even by those who regard it as an evil, and would 
never allow it where any imd of sense can be tor- 
tured out of the original words. Innumerable are 
the phrases out of which no possible sense can be tor- 
tured, by any kind of exegetical manoeuvre. Every 
editor has his own favourite nostrums for many of 
these : but some cases are so hopeless, that it is an 
almost universal custom for editors to print the 
nonsense of the original text, in sheer despair of 
superseding it by any plausible emendations. Of 
these almost hopeless cnices the number does not 
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exceed twenty-five. In some the difficuHy lies in tbe 
construction of the sentence ; in others, in the use of 
words which have not, and probably never had, any 
meiming'. But these form but a drop in the ^^ mul- 
titudinous seas'' of misprints with which the text of 
quartos and folios are alike overwhelmed. In fact^ 
it is not going" too far to affirm the very reverse of 
Professor Craik's dictvmy and aver that the first folio 
edition of Shakspere is the worse printed work, 
of any pretensions to permanent int^est, dramatic 
or otherwise, that the first half of the seventeenth 
century produced. 

Accordingly, the editors and conjectural critics of Extremei of 

1 1. • • . • editonliip. 

the two editions cum noUs vanorunij not unnatur- 
ally fell into the extreme of loose conjecture ; they 
were more anxious to reform, than to understand : 
and the editions of our own day afford abundant 
evidence of a reaction upon that laxness of criticism, , 
and almost universally err in the extreme of a too 
close adherence to the old copies. Against this blind 
deference to the printed authorities, the following 
protest of Mr. W. N. Lettsom cannot be too often 
repeated : — 

'* The eariier editors were no doubt far too ready to tamper 
with the original text ; some of their successors have run into 
the other extreme ; they perversely maintain the most ridicu- 
lous blunders of the old copies, and almost seem disposed to 
place conjectural criticism on a level with hap-hazard guess 
work. What is called conjecture, however, is neither more nor 
less than a particular application of circumstantial evidence, and 
if we receive such evidence when property or life is at stake^ 
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surely we sbould not reject it when we are sitting in judgment 
merely on words or syllables. At any rate, we should be sadly 
disappointed if we expected to escape the hazards of conjecture 
by a servile adherence to old copies. Scholars and critics are 
not the only persons who tamper with texts. Oorrectors, 
transcribers, and compositors have been much too ready to 
alter whatever they were unable to understand ; their stupid 
sophistications have too often overlaid the genuine readings, 
and have been blindly received, as of paramount authority, by 
the unsuspecting simplicity of over-cautious commentators. 

It would be well if the latter stopped here ; unfortunately 
they are not satisfied with retaining corruptions ; they must 
needs attempt to defend imd explain them. In consequence 
they get into a bad habit of wresting and straining language, 
and finally become thorough proficients in the bewildering art 
of forcing any sense out of any words. In their desperate 
efforts to extract sense from nonsense, the poet himself has 
l}een too often sacrificed to the printer, and has thus gfuned a 
character for obscurity to a degree far beyond his deserts."* 

]&poch of In 1841 was published Mr. Collier's '' Reasons for 

rity! a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works, containing 

notices of the defects of former impressions and point- 
ing out the lately acquired means of illustrating the 
plays, poems, and biography of the poet.'' 

This tract forms an epoch in Shaksperian criticism. 
It was here that Mr. Collier first appealed to manu'- 
script authority for the regulation and emendation of 
the text of Shakspere. We are here first introduced 
to a folio ydih manuscript corrections, viz. the first 
folio of the late Lord Ellesmere, (then Lord Francis 
Egerton.) This copy of the 1623 edition is perhaps 

* Shakspeare's Versification, by W. Sidney Walker. Pre- 
fece, p. xiv. 
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the finest extant. Its general condition is superior, 
and its mar^ns largfer than those of any other known 
copy ; in fact it is in every respect in the same condi- 
tion in which it was when it came from the printers 
in 1623 into the hands of Lord Chancellor Egerton, 
save only that a few deficient leaves have been sup- 
phed from an inferior copy/^ and that its margins 
have some manuscript notes. The copy was known 
to bibUographers long before Mr. Collier had access 
to the Bridgewater library. But no manuscript 
corrections had previously been seen upon its mar- 
gins. • Mr, ColUer, to whom Lord F. Egerton had 
lent the volume, announces the discovery of these 
corrections in the following words : — 

'' certain corrections^ in the margin of the printed portion of 
the folio, are probably as old as the reign of Charles I. Whether 
they were merely conjectural, or were made from original 
manuscripts of the plays, to which the individual might have 
had access, it is not perhaps possible to ascertain. * * * * these 
verbal, and sometimes literal, annotation! are ouly found in 
a few of the plays in the commencement of the volume ; and 
. from what follows, it will be a matter of deep regret that the 
corrector of the text carried his labours no fiEui;her."ii 

Mr. Collier then proceeds to give Jive examples of 
these emendations. As the whole of the corrections 
in the volume number only thirty-twOy with pencil 
suggestions for two others^ I will give them all^ pre- 
mising that they will, most of them, be found in the 
notes to Mr. Collier's edition, 1841-1844. 

*® Mr. Collier says " supplied by manuscript." Where is 
this manuscript now ? 
^^ Eeasons, 2nd edition, p. 14. 
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In the table given by Mr. Hamilton {Inquiry , 
I860, pp. 74 and 75) entitled, '^ Manuscript Correc- 
tions in the Bridgewater Folio, 1623," there are 
only eighteen of those corrections, fourteen being 
omitted." 

In July, 1859, 1 called on Sir F. Madden, at the Palapgra; 
British Museum, for the express purpose of urging tion on the 
him to obtain the loan of the Bridgewater FoKo, in ' "^^"' 
order to submit it to a palseographic scrutiny. I 
need not detail the pm*port of our conversation : suf- • 
fice it to say, that by one of those curious coinci- 
dences, which happen so often, and yet always strike 
one as so very unlikely, as I left the Museum Lord 
Ellesmere, accompanied by Dr. Kingsley, entered 
it, carrying with him the very folio in question, 

i< Mr. Collier has not been slow to avail himself of this cir- 
cumstance, in his reply to Mr. Hamilton's charges against him 
of publishing scarcely half the emendations of the Perkins Folio, 
in his so-called '' List of every Manuscript Note and Emenda- 
tion in Mr. Colliei^s copy of Shakespeare's Works, folio. 1632." 
But Mr. Collier, in retaliating on his opponent, charitably re- 
duces the number of Mr. Hamilton's omissions to two, {Beply, 
p. 23, note.) The feet is, as stated by Mr. Collier, that " few 
things are more difficult than to be utterly faultless in such 
extracts." Eut how that admission can help Mr. Collier's case, 
I do not perceive, since he tells us that he neper dreamed at any 
time of including many of the corrections : yet he calls his List 
of 1856, " A List of every Manuscript Note and Emendation, 
&c." and challenges his readers to point out any sin of omission 
in his " Notes and Emendations," 1853, except two corrections 
which he specifies. (Preface to " Seven Lectures of Coleridge," 
&c. 1856, p. 79.) 
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which he had brought with the view of elicitiDg 
Sir F. Madden's opinion as to the genuineness of 
the writing in which the corrections are made. 
Accordingly the writing had the benefit of a palaeo- 
graphic scrutiny mr le coup, by Sir F. Madden and 
Mr. Hamilton^ and that same morning it was dis- 
covered that in four cases of correction, viz. this, a, 
handled, and as, (vide foregoing table) pencil marks 
were more or less traceable," to an extent which 
shewed that each of these emendations had been 
written in pencil, before they were inked in. Of course 
the inference is that others of the corrections had 
been inserted on a like principle. Furthermore, Sir 
F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton came to the conclu- 
sion that the ink- writing was not in a genuine, but 
a simulated character, and belonged, not to the time 
of the Commonwealth, but to the 19th century. 

These circumstances will have greater significance 
as we advance in our examination of the general 
question. At present I simply call attention to them, 
in order to preserve the order of chronology in the 
history of each suspected document. 

15 Hamilton's Inquiry, pp. 72 — 75. 
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CHAPTER II. 

The Pekciks Folio: its pubchase ajstd ixaminatios 
BY Mb. Collieb. 

Besides the manuscript corrections of the Bridgfe- Mr. Collier's 
water Folio^ 1623,it was found that a copy of the folio, 
1685, which had belong-ed to the poet Southerne, 
had a considerable number of manuscript notes. For 
a period of ten years from the publication of Mr. Col- 
lier^s New Facts^ these were the only manuscript 
sources from which any changes were publicly made 
in the text of Shakspere. Most of the corrections of 
the Bridgewater Folio and several of the annota- 
tions of Southerners Folio were published by Mr. 
Collier in the text and notes of his edition of Shaks- 
pere, 1841-1844. Nothing more was heard of manu- 
script corrections till the year 1862. In ^^The 
Athenseum'^ for January 31, in that year, appeared 
a communication from Mr. Collier, dated '' Maiden- 
head, Jan. 17,'' in which he gave the following 
account of a ^^find" which it had been his fortune to 
make: 

^* A short time before the death of the late Mr. Bodd, of 
Newport Street, I happened to be in his shop when a consider* 
able parcel of books arriyed from the country. He told me 
that they had been bought for him at an auction, — I think, in 
Bedfordshire ; but I did not look on it as a matter of any im- 
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portance to observe from whence they came. He unpacked 
them in mj presence ; and I cast my eyes on several that did 
not appear to me very inviting, — as they were entirely out of 
my line of reading. There were two, however, that attracted 
my attention : — one being a fine copy of Florio's Italian Dio- 
tionary, of the Edition of 1611, — ^and the other a much- 
thumbed, abused, and imperfect copy of the second EoHo of 
Shakespeare in 1632. The first I did not possess, — ^and the last 
I was willing to buy, inasmuch as I apprehended it would add 
some missing leaves to a copy of the same impression which I 
had had for some time on my shelves. As was his usual course, 
Mr. IU>dd required a very reasonable price for both: — for the 
first, I remember, I gave 12#., — and for the last, only £1. 10». 

Tour readers are no doubt aware that the second folio of 
Shakespeare, in 1632, is never, even when in good condition, a 
very dear book; but this copy was without the title-page 
(consequently without the portrait), — ^wanted several sheets at 
the end, — and was imperfect in the middle of the volume. 
With this last circumstance I was not acquainted at the time, 
— for I saw only the ccmmiencement and the conclusion ; but 
I observed that some of the leaves were blotted and dirty, — 
and that although the rough calf binding was evidently the 
original, it was greasy and shabby. On the outside of one of 
the covers was inscribed, — *' Tho. Ferkins,.his booke." 

When the volume reached my house, I employed a person, 
to ascertain whether any of the leaves in it would supply the 
deficiency in my other copy. Finding that I was disappointed 
in this respect (except as far as regarded two torn and stained 
pages), I put the book away in a closet, — somewhat vexed that 
I had mis-spent my money. I did not look at it again until 
shortly before I removed to this place ; when I selected such 
books as I chose to take with me from those which I meant to 
leave behind in the Fantechnicon. Then it was that I for the 
first time remarked that the folio of 1632 which I had bought 
from Mr. Eodd contained manuscript alterations of the text as 
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it stood printed ia that early edition. These alterations were 
in an old handwriting — probably not of a later date than i^e 
Protectorate, — and applied (as I afterwards founds on going 
through the volume here) to every play. There was hardly a 
page without emendations of more or less importance and 
interest, — and some of them appeared to me highly valuable. 
The punctuation, on which of course so much of the author's 
meamng depends, was corrected in, I may say, thousands of 
places. 

I did not come into possession of this volume — ^much less 
examine it minutely — until some years afber I had completed 
the Shakespeare which I superintended through the press, — 
otherwise I should unquestionably have made great use of it in 
the notes ; — and in particular instances the changes appear to 
me not merely so plausible, but bq self-evident, that in spite of 
the principle I adopted of a close adherence to the old printed 
copies, I cannot help thinking that I should have availed myself 
of a few of these manuscript alterations in the text. Some of 
them may have been purely arbitrary or conjectural; but 
others seem to have been justified either by occasional resort 
to better manuscripts than those employed by the old player- 
editors, eras is not improbable, by the recital of the text at one 
of our old theatres when the corrector of my folio of 1632 
was present, and of which recital he afterwards availed himself." 

[Mr. Collier then gives a great number of exam- 
ples of the old Corrector's ^^ fancy/' concluding his 
letter thus] : — 

" It is my intention to place this relic before, and at the 
disposal of, the Council of the Shakespeare Society at its next 
meeting. The members will then be better able to judge of the 
date and of the peculiarity and importance of the alterations 
suggested on nearly every page; and if they agree with me, 
they will, in due time and as their funds allow, print such a 
selection of the manuscript notes as may best serve to explain, 

C 
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illuBtrate, or amend the a<^owledged defects of ilie text of 
the plays of our greatest Dramatic Poet. 

J. Payne Collibb.'* 

In ^^The Athenaeum'' for February 1, 1862, 
appeared a second communication from Mr. Collier 
on the subject of the manuscript corrections in bis 
^^ folio of 1632/' he here remarks : — 

" It is to me yet quite uncertain what character they [the 
corrections] really deserve, — that is to say, on what authority 
they were made :— whether they were adopted from purer 
manuscripts, — ^whether they were introduced by a person who 
had heard a better text recited on the stage than was given in 
the folios, — or whether they were merely conjectural. Perhaps 
all three methods were followed, as opportunity presented 
itself; and I cannot help thinking that the amendment in 
act i. sc. 1 of * Othello,* which came last in my former letter, 
was an instance of speculative alteration, such as would occur 
to a person on reading the play. My chief reason is this : — 
that one of the words proposed, by the Manuscript Corrector 
of my folio of 1632, to be changed, seems to me on further 
reflexion clearly wrong. In the folios of 1623 and 1632, and 
in all the later editions that I have the means of consulting, 
the line stands thus : 

* Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty,' * 

My folio of 1632 recommends the following change : — 

• "Who learn* d in forms and Tisages of duty.' 
Now it strikes me forcibly, and it has struck friends of mine 

* The context is this : 

* Others there are. 
Who trimm'd in forms and visages of duty. 
Keep yet their hearts attending on themselves.' 

Othello^ act L, sc, 1. 
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whom I consulted, that '^ leam*d " is not the tme word of the 
poet,— and that he must have written 

' Who traiiCd in forms and usages of duty.* 

The word '^ trimm'd " for trcdiCd is not only an easier mic^rint, 
but trairCd is the yery word most fitted for the phice, and 
which Shakespeare could hardly have avoided. If my corrector 
had employed a better manuscript than that used for the folios 
(the second being little more than a reprint of the Jlrst)^ he 
would, I think, have seen in it trained for '' trimm'd " as well as 
usages for '' visages," — ^but his sagacity does not appear to have 
suggested it to him. Still it is very possible that even a better 
manuscript contained this error of learrCd for train* d^ while it 
showed, nevertheless, that usages ought to be substituted for 
visages." * 

Mr. Collier th^i gives a further instalment of 
corrections from his ^^ folio of 1682." In ^^The 
Athenaeum,** for March 27, 1862, is a third com- 
munication from Mr. Collier on the same subject. 
He writes : — 

'* Although I produced my copy of the folio of 1632 before 
a full assembly of the Council of the Shakespeare Society, and 
at a recent meeting of the Society of Antiquaries, I am in- 
formed — and can readily believe — ^that many members of the 
latter either had not an opportunity of examining it at aU, 
or were able only to examine it so hastily that they wish to be 

2 A Correspondent of " The AthensBum," for March 6, 1862, 
affirms (but without any citation in support of his position) 
that in this place, visages means ** observances or eye-service." 
" Their eye of observance," he writes, " is to their masters, 
but their hearts are kept waiting on themselves." Mr. Staunton 
more correctly explains the line to mean *' Who dressed in 
shapes and masJcs of duty."— Ed. vol. iii. p. 648. 

c 2 
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allowed to inspect it again, under more favourable circum- 
Btances. I can have no hesitation in complying ; because my 
desire is, that all who are interested should be gratified as far 
as possible, and enjoy the means of judging for themselves of 
the value and curiosity of the book. Therefore, if any of the 
Pellows of the Society of Antiquaries will do me the favour to 
meet me in the Library at Somerset House on Friday next, 
between the hours of 12 and 2, I shall have great pleasure in 
showing the volume to them. I need hardly add, that as the 
book is old and in a bad state of preservation, it will be neces- 
sary to be careful and cautious in handling it, — particularly as 
not a few of the emendations in the text are on the outer 
margins of the leaves. It must also be distinctly understood 
that no gentleman is at liberty to make memoranda, or in any 
way to give publicity to the notes or changes which he may 
inspect. 

I have already mentioned, that this corrected copy of the folio 
1632 unfortunately did not come into my hands until some years 
after I had completed and published my edition of the works of 
our great dramatist. In that edition I proceeded on the principle 
of adhering scrupulously to the text of the ancient printed 
Copies wherever it was possible to extract a meaning from it ; 
and I ought perhaps to say here, that my corrected folio of 
1632 does not remove by any means, all the difficulties of parti- 
cular passages. Some it passes over, and others it erases, — 
although it alters and explains a great number of them. I 
have already given a variety of instances in former communica- 
tions; but in consequence of a letter to which I have only 
replied this morning, I am tempted to add another, — and thus 
still farther to establish how incorrectly the first folio (followed 
by the second) of 1623 was printed, notwithstanding I am con- 
vinced that it was at least as well done as any book of the kind 
of that age, with one exception." 

Mr. Collier then gives the now celebrated emen- 
dation Hsson multitude J for ^^ bosom multiplied/' in 
Coriolanus. 
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The publication of these letters gave rise to a 
controversy on the value of these specimens of the 
old corrector's craft, both in ^^The Athenseum'* and 
in " Notes and Queries." 

In the summer of 1852 Mr. Collier superintended Mr. Collier's 
through the press a volume entitled ^^ Notes andjs?L»<ia- 
Emendations to the text of Shakespeare's Plays, ^*^^* 
from early manuscript corrections in a copy of the 
folio, 1632, in the possession of J. Payne Collier, 
Esq. F.S.A. forming" a supplemental volume to 
the Works of Shakespeare by the same editor, in 
eight volumes, octavo. London : Printed for the 
Shakespeare Society. 1852.'' 

A part of this impression was circulated among 
the members of the Shakespeare Society, but the 
work was not pubhshed till January, 1853,* when it 
was issued with a new title-page, and at the foot, 
^^ London, Whittaker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
1863.'' These facts are inconsistent with the con- 
cluding statement in an article in ^^The Critic/' 
of Aug. 27th, 1852, and which I have ascertained 
to have been written by Mr. F. Guest Tomlins, 
who was the Secretary and Treasurer of the Shake- 
speare Society. Mr. Tomlins writes : — 

"In 1852 Mr. Collier, being director of the Shakespeare 
Society, produced the book to the council, and promised to let 
the society have the printing of a selection of the emendations, 
and his offer was cordially accepted. The emendations having 



3 I state this on the authority of Messrs. Whittaker & Co. 
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by this time excited much curiosity, the publishers of Mrw 
Collier's eight-volume Shakespeare were desirous to publish ii 
as a supplemental volume, feeling that it was very likely to 
have a great effect on the sale of that edition. This was 
brought under Mr. Collier's notice, and mentioned by the 
secretary of the society to the council, who at once urged Mr. 
Collier to accept the publisher's offer, as it would put a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds in his pocket ; whereas if the society 
published it, he would only get his trouble of editing for his 
pains^ all the works of the society being edited gratuitously. 
Mr. Collier for a long time resisted any such arrangement; 
but the society insisting upon it, it was agreed, very hand- 
somely on the part of the publishers, that they would let tiie 
society have the requisite number of copies for their subscribers 
at bare cost price, and thus in 1852 the society issued it with 
their title-page simultaneously with the public edition." 

It is in reference to this explanation of Mr. 
Tomlins that Mr. Collier thus speaks in his Reply 
(p. 37):- 

" It [^' The Critic "] has only dbne me justice in the matter ; 
and I thank it, in perfect ignoranck^, as far as my own know-* 
' ledge is concerned, of what it may have said about me at other 
times and on other subjects." 

What kind of ignorance a person may have, which 
is not a want of knowledge in him, Mr. Collier does 
not explain : nor does he tell his readers that a per- 
sonal ally is couched under the nom de guerre of his 
deadly opponent, ^^ The Critic.'^ 

The Introduction to the first edition of Mr. Col- 
lier's Notes and JEmendations contains a narrative of 
the purchase of the Perkins Folio and discovery of 
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the manuscript notes in it^ which differs from the fore- 
going but very slightly in one or two particulars, 
omitting the allusion to the amanuensis, and adding 
to the facts narrated in '^ The Athenseum '' the cir- 
cumstances of the volume being taken home by Mr. 
OoUier, and his parting with the copy of the second 
folio, on the chance of completing which he had pur- 
chased the Perkins Folio. There is, however, in this 
Introduction a candid retractation of his first judg- 
ment as to the date of the binding. These few re- 
marks being premised, Mr. Collier shall speak for 
himself: — 

" In the history of the yolume to which I have been thus 
indebted^ I can offer little that may ser?e to give it authenticity. 
It is yery certain that the manuscript notes in its margins were 
made before it was subjected to all the ill-usage it has expe- 
rienced. When it first came into my hands, and indeed for 
some time afterwards, I imagined that the binding was the ori- 
ginal rough calf in which many books of about the same date 
were clothed ; but more recent examination has convinced me, 
that this was at least the second coat it had worn. It is, never- 
theless, in a very shabby condition, quite inconsistent with the 
state of the interior, where, besides the loss of some leaves, as 
already mentioned, and the loosening of others, many stains of 
wine, beer, and other liquids are observable : here and there, 
holes have been burned in the paper, either by the fidling of 
the lighted snuff of a candle, or by the ashes of tobacco. 
In several places it is torn and disfigured by blots and dirt^ 
and every margin bears evidence to frequent and careless 
perused. In short, to a choice collector, no book could well pre- 
sent a more forbidding appearance. 

I was tempted only by its cheapness to buy it, under the 
following circumstances : — In the spring of 1849 I happened 
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to be in the shop of the late Mr. Bodd of Great Newport- 
street, at the time when a package of books arrived from the 
country : my impression is that it came from Bedfordshire, but 
I am not at all certain upon a point which I looked upon as a 
matter of no importance. He opened the parcel in my pre- 
sence, as he had often done before in the course of my thirty 
or forty years' acquaintance with him, and looking at the backs 
and title-pages of several volumes, I saw that they were chiefly 
works of little interest to me. Two folios, however, attracted 
my attention, one of them gilt on the sides, and the other in 
rough calf: the first was an excellent copy of Florio's " New 
World of Words," 1611, with the name of Henry Osbom 
(whom I mistook lit the moment for his celebrated namesake, 
Francis) upon the first leaf; and the other a copy of the 
second folio of Shakespeare's Plays, much cropped, the covers 
old and greasy, and, as I saw at a glance on opening them, im- 
perfect at the beginning and end. Concluding hastily that the 
latter would complete another poor copy of the second folio, 
which I had bought of the same bookseller, and which I had 
had for some years in my possession, and wanting the former 
for my use, I bought them both, the Florio for twelve, and the 
Shakespeare for thirty shillings. 

As it turned out, I at first repented my bargain as re- 
garded the Shakespeare, because when I took it home, it 
appeared that two leaves which I wanted were unfit for 
my purpose, not merely by being too short, but damaged 
and defaced : thus disappointed, I threw it by, and did not 
see it again, until I made a selection of books I would take 
with me on quitting London. In the mean time, finding that 
I could not readily remedy the deficiencies in my other copy 
of the folio, 1632, 1 had parted with it ; and when I removed 
into the country, with my family, in the spring of 1850, in 
order that I might not be without some copy of the second 
folio for the purpose of reference, I took with me that which 
is the foundation of the present work. 

It was while puttiug my books together for removal, that I 
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first observed some marks in the margin of this folio ; but it 
was sabseqaently placed upon an upper shelf, and I did not 
take it down until I had occasion to consult it. It then struck 
me that Thomas Perkins, whose name, with the addition of 
" his Booke,** was upon the cover, might be the old actor who 
had performed in Marlowe's " Jew of Malta," on its revival 
shortly before 1633. At this time I fancied that the binding 
was of about that date, and that the volume might have been 
his ; but in the first place, I found that his name was Sichard 
Perkins, and in the next I became satisfied that the rough calf 
was not the original binding. Still, Thomas Perkins might 
have been a descendant of Sichard ; and this circumstance and 
others induced me to examine the volume more particidarly : I 
then discovered, to my surprise, that there was hardly a page 
which did not present, in a handwriting of the time, some 
emendations in the pointing or in the text, while on most of 
them they were firequent, and on many numerous." * 

This account was reprinted in the second edition 
of Notes and EmendationSy which also bears the 
date 1863. For this edition, which, up to p. 200/ 
is httle morelthan a reprint of the first, Mr. Collier 
received £100.^ Of the Preface to this Edition I 
shall have to speak hereafter. Hitherto, as we have 
seen, Mr. Collier's narratives of the purchase of the 
Perkins FoKo, and of the discovery of the manuscript 
corrections on its margins, are uniform and con- 



^ Notes and Emendations : Introduction, 2nd Ed., pp. xiii — 
xyi. 1st Ed., pp. v — ^viii. 

6 In my little work on "The Shakspeare Fabrications,*' 
Preface, p. xiii., I stated that the two Editions are identical up 
to p. 200. This is not correct. 

« The Critic. Aug. 27th, 1859. 
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sistent^ containing only such discrepancies as are 
sure to arise when an intelligent and veracious 
witness is giving two independent accounts of the 
same transactions. 
^iS?£' ' In 1856 Mr. CoUier prosecuted Mr. John Russell 
the matter Smith for the publication of a pseudonymous 

of Literary . . . 

Cookery. pamphlet^ entitled ^^ Literary Cookery, with refer- 
ence to matter attributed to Coleridge and Shake- 
speare. 1855.'^ The prosecution was founded on 
an affidavit by Mr. Collier^ dated Jan. 8th^ 1856^ 
from which I will make an extract of such parts as 
refer to the Perkins Folio : — 

" I, John Payne Collier, of Maidenhead, in the County of 
Berks, Esquire, Barrister-at-law, and one of the Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Society of Antiquaries of London, make oath 
and say :— 

1. That in the years 1841, 1842, 1843, and 1844, 1 prepared 
for the press and published an edition of l^e Works of Shake- 
speare : — that in the spring of the year 1849 I purchased of the 
late Mr. Bodd, of Great iN'ewport Street, bookseller, a copy of 
the second folio of Shakespeare's Plays, bearing the date of, 
and which I believe was published in the year 1682 ; and which 
copy contained, when I so purchased it, a great number of 
manuscript notes, purporting to be corrections, alterations, and 
emendations of the original text, made, as I belieye, by the 



7 lAtera/ry Cookery ^ I learn, has been attributed to me by a 
writer in " The Critic" for July 21st, 1860. Mr. H. Merivale, 
in the " Edinburgh Eeview " for April, 1860, seems to have 
fallen into the same mistake. The fact is that I did not know 
who the author of that pamphlet was till long after the publica- 
tion of my ** Shakspeare Fabrications." 
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same person^ and at a period nearly contemporaneana with the 
publication of the said folio itself. 

2. In order that any person interested in the subject might 
have an opportunity of inspecting the said book, and examining 
the said manuscript notes, I exhibited the said book to and 
before the Shakespeare Society, and three times before the 
Society of Antiquaries^ and it was inspected and examined by 
a great number of persons. The said folio has, since the 
publication of the volume next hereinafter mentioned, become, 
and is now, the property of his Grace the Duke of Deyonshire. 

8. In the year 1852 I published a volume containing some, 
but not all, c^ the said manuscript corrections, alterations, and 
emendations, and a facsimile of a part of one page of the said 
folio, with the manuscript emendations thereon; and an 
** Introduction," setting forth the circumstances luider which I 
became possessed of the said folio edition, and which induced 
me to publish the said volume. 

4. In the year 1858 I published a second edition of the said 
notes and emendations, containing, besides the said '' Intro* 
duction," a statement, in the form of a Preface to the last* 
mentioned edition, of hctm and circumstances which occurred 
subsequently to the publication of my first edition of the said 
** Notes and Emendations," — a copy of which second edition 
is now shewn me and marked with the letter A. And I say,' 
that all the statements in the said Vre&ce and Introduction, 
relative to the discovery, contents, and authenticity of the said 
folio copy, and the manuscript notes, corrections, alterations, 
and emendations thereof are true ; and that every note, correc- 
tion, alteration, and emendation in each of the said two 
editions, and every word, figure, and sign therein, purporting 
or professing to be a note, correcti<m, alteration, or emendation 
of the text, is, to the best of my inowledge and belief, a true 
and accurate copy of the original manuscript in the said folio 
copy of 1632 ; and that I have not, in either of the said edi- 
tions, to the best of my knowledge and belief, inserted a single 
word, stop, sign, note, correction, alt^ation, or emendation of 
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the said original text of Shakespeare, which is not a faithfiil 
copy of the said original manuscript, and which I do not 
belieye to have been written, as aforesaid, not long after the 
publication of the said folio copy of the year 1632." 

Literary Cookery was an able attempt to impugn 
the genuineness of the Lectures published by Mr. 
Collier in Notes and Queries^ in 1855, and in an 
octavo volume in 1856, purporting to be printed from 
Mr. Collier^s short-hand notes of those delivered by 
Coleridge, in Scots' Corporation Hall, Crane Court, 
Fleet Street. But that tract, by a side-wind, threw 
imputations on the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Folio. These imputations Mr. 
Collier, in the 9th clause of his affidavit, affirms 
to be ^^ wholly, and I believe maliciously false.'' 

Having presented my readers with Mr. Collier's 
several accounts of his acquisition* of the Perkins 
Folio and of his discovery of the manuscript 
notes therein, (to the truth of one of which he has 
deposed upon oath), I now proceed to state the ex- 
ceptions which have been taken to this narrative, 
and to examine their validity. 
Weight of ^ To have doubted the truth of Mr. Collier's narra- 
character?' tive prior to his affidavit of its truth, was simply to 
charge him with gross inaccuracy, or to impute to 
him the offence of fabricating an account of his 
connexion with the Perkins Folio for a dishonest 
purpose. But to doubt the truth of that narrative 
after Mr.. Collier has deliberately sworn to it, imder 
circumstances which must have called his attention 
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to the minutest point connected with it, is to charge 
him with perjury. No man of honom^hle feeling, 
or indeed of common humanity, could lightly bring 
such a charge against a personal enemy, much less 
against a time-honoured man of letters, to whose 
learning and patient research, through half a cen- 
tury, the world of letters is indebted for a great 
number of pubUcations, illustrating the Life, Times, 
and Works of Shaispere. 

The first question one meets with, then, in 
harbouring a doubt of the truth of Mr. CoUier's 
narrative (allowing for mere inaccuracies of descrip- 
tion, or lapses of memory, from which no man is 
wholly exempt), is this : — Is not Mr. Colher^s good 
name a sufficient guarantee of the truth of his 
narrative? It is the duty of one who assumes the 
office of arbitratoi!^ on the questions between Mr. 
Collier and his opponents, to acquire such infor- 
mation as will enable him to allow the affirmative 
of that interrogatory, or to meet it conclusively with 
a negative. The arbitrator is thus involved in a 
most invidious inquisition on Mr. Collier's literary 
career, if not on his private character. While 
Mr. Collier's partizans obstruct inquiry, it is not 
reasonable in Mr. Collier to complain that his op- 
ponents ^V^ave hunted in every dirty hole and 
obscure comer for information'' (R^plj; P- ^)- 
However, to set the question at rest, it is not ne- 
cessary to go back more than twenty years. Far 
be it from me to play the part of detective or 
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censor of Mr. CoUier's^^ moral lq)se». But it is 
necessary that I should point out that he has^ in a 
manner^ pleaded guilty to one act of fraud, of 
the heinousness of which I will leave the reader to 
judge. Be it a serious or a light offence, it clearly 
establishes this, that Mr. Collier's good name is not 
a sufficient guarantee of the truth of any statement 
of his, — i. e. cannot be held to preclude suspicion and 
inquiry into the veracity of the statement. The 
facts of the case to which I allude will be fully 
investigated in a future chapter: let it here suffice 
to say that Mr. Collier tampered with a letter ad- 
dressed to Edward Alleyn, the actor, by his wife, to 
the extent of interpolating a long passage about 
Shakspere which not only is not in the letter (whidi 
may now be seen by any one in the library of 
Dulwich College), but, as no dhtire line of it is 
lost, we are able to affirm never formed any part of 
the letter. The motive which induced Mr. Collier 
to. commit this petty fraud could have been nothing 
else than the pruritus of turning to the account of 
Shakspere's life an exceedingly interesting docu- 
ment which contained nothing about him. Let the 
offence be called venial, if my reader please. But 
whatever he may call it, he will not go so far as to 
say that Mr. Collier's honour is of that scrupulous 
character which can be held to constitute* a valid 
plea in bar of challenging the veracity of that 
narrative, to which he has deposed on oath : and I 
say this Math a foil recognition of the fact that 
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peijury is a greater crime than such a fraud as I 
have mentioned can possibly be esteemed. 

Mr. Collier's narrative involves several supposi- Examination 
tions which, by some of his opponents, have been hnprobabiU- 
pronounced incredible, by all highly improbable : — ^^ colUer's 

1st. That Mr. Rodd should have sold a folio i^«ra*i^«- 
Shakspere in such haste that he did not examine it 
to see what it contained, but contented himself with 
observing that it was defective at the beginning and ' 
end, and that it was ill-conditioned. 

It may be assumed that Mr. Rodd did not 
discover the missing leaves in the middle 3 for to 
have found out that deficiency he must have care- 
fully examined the* book : and that he did not so 
examine it is inferable from the circumstance, that 
he was not stagg^ed by the quantity of the manu- 
script notes. 

All who knew Mr. Rodd knew that he was a 
quick seller : that whereas some dealers in old books 
treasure up a curiosity, ot a fancied curiosity, for 
leisurely examination, on the chance of making a 
usurious per-centage out of it, Thomas Rodd did 
nothing of the kind. He bought and sold, and was 
content with his ordinary profit: so that I now 
attach no weight- to this objection. That he did not 
examine the volume more than cursorily is not in 
evidence J and it is hardly a just inference from the 
fact that he ignored the notes, — at least, did not 
mention them to his purchaser, nor raise his price 
on their account. The notes, indeed, are so thick 
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on almost every page of the book, that, supposing* 
those notes have not been added to, since Mr. Rodd 
possessed the book, I do not believe he could have 
turned it over in the most cursory manner without 
observing them. But what if he did observe 
them ? How do we know that the old bibliopole 
did not regard them as a blemish ? A bookseller of 
my acquaintance once had a Plato, with venerable 
Greek annotations ; but, instead of taking the opinion 
of Dr. Donaldson or Prof. Thompson upon their 
value, he had t^em washed out before binding ! 
My readers must remember that in 1849, the alleged 
year of the purchase, manuscript notes on folio 
Shaksperes had not acquired any prestige^ as wit- 
ness Mr. PaiTy's lost first folio, Mr. Singer's anno- 
tated second folio, and several others, which one 
never heard of till the Perkins Folio had become 
famous.® I accordingly disallow this first alleged 
improbability. 

2. That Mr. Rodd should have sold the Perkins 



® Nothing can be more unhappy than Mr. Collier's replies, 
when hard pressed by his opponents. To meet the objection 
in question, he now aflirms that " neither Eodd nor [himself 
were] aware of the existence of any manuscript notes in it '* 
[the folio]. (Eeply, p. 8.) That Mr. Collier, looking only at 
the beginning and end of the folio, should hav^ failed to see the 
corrections (if they were there) is credible. That Bodd so far 
examined the book as to discover the deficiency in the middle, 
and yet failed to see some sign of upwards of 20,000 manu- 
script corrections, is past belief 
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Folio (even allowing* that it contained no mannscript 
notes) for so low a price as 30*. 

I urged this as an improhability in my opusculum 
on ^^The Shakspeare Fabrications.'^ But I have 
changed my opinion on fiirther knowledge^ and now 
regret my hasty expressions on that and some other 
points^ which it is happily not too late to recall. The 
Perkins Folio in 1849^ if free from notes, would, in 
its present condition, be worth but little more than 
SOs'y^^ that Mr. Rodd would have valued the book 
more on account of the few manuscript notes which 
he might have observed, I can hardly believe : and 
why he should not have sold a book cheap to an old 
and valued customer and friend, I cannot see. 

3. That Mr. Collier should have examined the 
Perkins Folio in Rodd's shop sufficiently closely to 
discover that it was a copy of the second impression, 
and yet should have failed to see the manuscript notes. 

This is a point which strikes me as very improba- 
ble. Unless Mr. Collier judged hastily, from the size 
of a leaf, that this could not be a copy of the first folio, 
he must have subjected the volume to a tolerably close 
scrutiny, before he could have concluded positively 
that it was a copy of the second folio ; and in that 
case he must have seen the manuscript notes. 

^ Preface, p. viii. 

^0 The Perkins Folio has no title, has lost four leaves at the 
end, and in the middle wants pp. 87-88, and 89-90 (II. Hen. 
IV.), pp. 101-102 (I. Hen. VI.), pp. 111-112 (Ibid.), and 
pp. 223-224 (Hen. VIII.) : i. e, two leaves in one place, and 
one leaf in three places. 

D 
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But^ on the other hand^ he may have taken Mr. 
Rodd's word for its being* a copy of the edition of 
1632 J or he may have inferred that from the lowprice. 

4. That Mr. ColKer having* become the possessor 
of the book^ and found that it would not serve to 
supply the deficiency in his other copy of the second 
folio^ should have put it by in a closet without ex- 
amination: that when he did at last^ after the 
lapse of a year (or a little more)^ observe ^^ marks in 
the margin/^ his curiosity should have been so httle 
excited^ that he placed the book upon an upper shelf, 
and did not take it down till he had occasion to con- 
sult it: that even then he was not struck with 
the abundance of corrections^ but with the name of 
^' Tho. Perkins :'' and that he nvas only induced to 
examine the corrections by a fancy that ^' Tho. Per- 
kins'^ might be a d^cendant of Richard Perkins the 
actor of the reign (^f Charles I. 

Here^ at last, is ^:'case of apparent improbability. 
I cannot do otherwise than allow it to have weight* 

5. That within two years Mr. Rodd should have 
had two second folios of Shakspere^ both wanting* the 
title B,Ji^four leaves at the end^ and both priced QOs.^^ 

I am disposed to think that this improbability 
has been over-rated. Second folios of Shakspere 

1^ In a catalogue of Eodd's, dated January Ist, 1847, appears 
the following entry : 

*^ Shakespeare (W.) Comedies, Histories and Tragedies, 
wanting the title and four leaves at the end, cut and in soiled 
condition, £hlOs , fol. 1632;' 
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uve very common^ and the beginniiig and end are 
just those places in which they are mostly deficient. 
If 30* were about the price of such a second folio 
as the Perkins FoKo (without the notes)^ it would 
be also about the price of the one specified in 
Eodd's catalo^e. The only improbability, as it 
appears to me, is in the fact of the leaves wanting 
at the end of both volumes being the same. Of 
course the object, with which this case of improba^ 
bility has been set up, is to lead to the conclusion 
that it is the Perkins Folio which is specified in 
Rodd's catalogne of Jan. 1st, 1847 ; and that since 
no manuscript notes are mentioned, none (of any con- 
sequence) existed in it then j and that, therefore, the 
manuscript notes have been added to it since ; and 
further to suggest the inference that Mr. Collier fixed 
upon a false year of purchase, in order to assure him- 
self of the impossibility of producing j[7(?^<it?e evidence 
from Rodd's sale-books. We shall see that there is, 
in point of fact, no foundation to support such 
serious conclusions. For all we know to the contrary 
the copy specified in Rodd's catalogue may have 
been the one which was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, after Mr. Rodd's death. It 
is a fact that the auctioneer's books shew that a 
copy of the second}^ folio of Shakspere, ^^ wanting the 

^^ It was originallj entered in the sale catalogue of Bodd's 
stock as the first edition^ but Mr. Wilkinson (Mr. Sodd'a 
executor) altered it at the sale to ^' second," 

n 2 
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title and four leaves at the end, soiled/' was sold on 
that occasion to the late Mr. Pickering for 10^. If 
we suppose this not to be the copy specified in 
Rodd's catalogue, we are then reduced to the neces- 
sity of accepting a still more improbable position, viz,: 
that Mr. Bodd had on sale, during a period of about 
eighteen months, three copies of the second folio edi- 
tion of Shakspere, each wanting title and four leaves 
at the end. So that here we have simply a choice 
of improbabilities." 

6. That those very sale-books of Mr. Rodd, which 
contained the entry of the sale of the Perkins Folio, 
whether purchased in 1847 or 1849, and those only, 
should be irrecoverably lost. 

The series of sale-books in the hands of Mr. 
Wilkinson, Mr. Rodd's executor, are complete to 
the end of the year 1840. Mr. Collier, it seems, 
had access to the books some years ago, and searched 
them for a trace of the sale of the Perkins Folio to 
himself in 1849. Finding no trace of the transac- 
tion, he searched the earlier books, but, he says,** 
without success. Subsequently a gentleman of the bar 
in Lincoln's Inn, who was engaged in searching for a 



13 "While I write Messrs. Willis and Sotheran have on sale 
an annotated copy of the second folio of Shakspere, originally 
wanting the title, dmifov/r leaves at the end, all of which have 
been supplied from other copies. This copy, however, never 
belonged to Mr, Bodd. 
• 14 i^otes and Emendations, Introd. p.^, note. 
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missing* pedigree, and who thought that some traces 
of it might be found among Rodd's books, borrowed 
his sale-books from 1847 to 1849, inclusive j one Ro- 
berts, formerly a clerk of Mr. Rodd's, was the agent 
for procuring the books for, and the bearer of them to, 
the barrister in question, who says that Roberts sub- 
sequently took them away, professedly to return 
them to Mr. Wilkinson j Roberts himself cannot be 
found, nor the books. 

To say the least, it is a remarkable coincidence 
that the only sale books we want to inspect, are the 
only sale books lost.** 

My conclusion is that positions 4 and 6 are admis- 
sible as probabilities against the truth of Mr. Collier's 
narrative. 

In corroboration of that narrative, Mr. Collier ^^- Collier's 

^ , attempt to 

contents himself with calling a witness, who gives corroborate 
his evidence in the most slipshod manner, finally ^^^^^ ^®* 
refuses to be cross-examined, and thus seriously 
damages his correspondent's case. It seems that 
Mr. Collier, in consequence of a rumour that had 
reached him, wrote to ask Dr. Wellesley, the amiable 
and learned Principal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, 
what he could say to confirm his (Mr. Collier's) 
account of the purchase of the Perkins Folio of 
Rodd in 1849 j and thereupon, the Principal wrote 
Mr. Collier the following letter, which is thought, 
by Mr. Collier and his partizans, to be as conclusive^ 

»* See The Critic, Ap. 21, May 5tli and 26th, 1860. 
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as a revelation written on the broad back of Po-Hi^s 
sea-horse. 

" liVoodmancote Sectorj, Harstpierpoint^ 

August I8th, 1859. 
"Sib, 
Dr. Welles* '^Although I do not recollect the precise dote, I 

^^Cdl^r *'®°^®^'^^ some years ago being in the shop of Thomas Bodd 
on one occasion when a case of books from the country had 
just been opened. One of those books was an imperfect folio 
Shakspeare, with an abundance of manuscript notes in the mar« 
gins. He observed to me that it was of little ralue to collectors 
as a copy, and that the price was thirty shillings. I should have 
taken it myself; but, as he stated that he had put it by for another 
customer, I did not continue to examine it; nor did I think any 
more about it, until I heard afterwards that it had been found 
to possess great literary curiosity and value. In all probability, 
Mr. Bodd named you to me ; but whether he or others did so, 
the affair was generally spoJcen of at the time, and I never heard 
it doubted that you had become the possessor of the booh, 
I am. Sir, 
Your faithful and obedient s^rant, 

H. Wellsslst. 
**ToJ. P. Collier, Esq." 

Mr. Collier^s conclusion from this is :— 

"Dr. Wellesley, therefore, saw the Perkins folio, with **an 
abundance of manuscript notes in the margins," in 1849, for 
Eodd died in that year ;" * * *. 

In other words, begging* two of the points to 
be established, — that the Perkins Folio was pur- 
chased of Mr. Bodd in 1849, and that it was the Per* 
kins Folio that Mr. Bodd shewed Dr. Wellesley,— it 
evidently follows that, as Bodd died in 1849, Dr* 
Wellesley must have seen the book iA that year. 
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Now I must ask the reader to reperuse the parts Ambignonai 
of Dr. Wellesle/s letter which I have printed in weUeBley's ' 
italics^ and to resolve the following questions for his 
own satisfaction^ — 

1st. What does Dr. Wellesley mean by the phrase, 
^^ put it by for another customer V^ Are we to under- 
stand by this that it was ^^ put by*' for another cus- 
tomer to look at, or that it was '^ put by'' for another 
customer to purchase (i.e. that it was bespoke), or 
that it was actually sold ? 

2nd. Which book was it, the one he saw, or some 
other, which had been found to possess great literary 
curiosity and value? (^' It^ is an ambiguous middle). 

3rd. What affair was generally spoken of at the 
time? 

4th. At what time ? At the time Dr. Wellesley 
saw that folio Shakspere which Mr. Rodd shewed 
him, or at the time the ambiguous ^^ It " had beeu 
found to possess great literary curiosity and value ? 

5th. Of which book had Dr. Wellesley never heard 
it doubted that Mr, Collier had become the possessor ? 

I say, my readers must determine these points as 
best they may : for Dr. Wellesley has unequivocally 
refused to submit to cross-examination, in a very 
polite letter which he has addressed to me. This is 
to play the partisan of Mr. Collier with an amiable 
candour. But, in the meantime, what is his evi- 
dence worth ? Not a rush. It is worthless from 
ambiguity and partisanship. In saying this I do 
not intend to insinuate the faintest doubt of Dr. 
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Wellesley's veracity : I accept his statement^ that he 
saw at Rodd's some years ago an imperfect folio 
Shakspere^ with an abimdance of manuscript notes in 
the margins ; that he wished to purchase it^ but that 
it had been abeady ^^put by/' But as to whether it 
was in, before, or after the year 1849, that he paid 
this visit to Rodd's shop/® and as to whether it was a 
first, second, third or fourth folio Shakspere that he 
saw there, we are quite in the dark. The rest of the 
letter is ample evidence to prove that he had mixed 
up in his memory the book he had seen there with the 
book about which he had heard and read so much. 
'' Nor did I," he writes, '' think any more about 
^^ It," until I afterwards found that ^^ It'^ had been 
found to possess great literary curiosity and value.'' 
This is the equivocation that slurs over the fact of 
the non-identification of the two books. 



'• Dr. Welledey, I understand, has since told Mr. Foss that 
he should think the circumstances which he relates must have 
taken place before 1849. 



CHAPTER III. 

Thi Pxbeiks Polio, — ^Itb suFFOSiTinoxrB Fedigbxs. 

Soon after the publication of the first edition ofMr. J. Car- 
his Notes and MnendationSy Mr. Collier^ who seems letter to Mr. 
at the first to have been more struck by the super- 
scription, ^^Tho. Perkins his Booke/' than by the 
abundance of the manuscript corrections^ was grati- 
fied by the receipt of the following letter.* 

''Hyde Park Ghtte, Kensington, 

26th April, 1858. 
"Sib, 

Ton wiD, I trust, forgive one who has not the 
honour of knowing you, for intruding on your leisure, when I 
state that the subject on which I am about to trouble you is 
the copy of the folio 1632 of Shakespeare^ with the MS. emenda- 
tions, which you have lately given to the world, and for which 
every lover of Shakspeare is so deeply indebted to you. 

The information which I wish to give you may, if followed 
up, enable you to trace the ownership of that copy for at least 
a century back. 

A Mend of mine, Mr. Parry, with whom I was lately con- 
Tersing on your extraordinary and interesting discovery, told 
me he many years ago possessed a copy of the folio 1632^ which 
had marginal notes in manuscript, and which, being in bad 
order, he never consulted. This copy he lost, he did not know 
how, and gave himself no concern about it. 

"When I shewed him the fac-simile of the page out of Henry 

1 Mr. Corner's " Eeply," p. 12. 

* Mr. Parry denies ever having mentioned this, either to Mr. 
Moore or Mr. Collier, as the date of his folio ; and argues that 
he could not have done so, as he had the strongest impression 
that it was lettered outside 1623. 
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FZ, which forms the frontispiece to your work, Mr. Parry told 
me he had no doubt that the copy was the same as that which he 
lost, as he remembered yery well the hand- writing, and the state 
of preservation. I pressed him to give me all particulars about 
the work, and how it came into his possession. He told me that 
it was given him, with many old books,^by an uncle of the name of 
Grey [sic], who was a literary man, and fond of curious worts.* 
Mr. Parry believes that Mr. Grey got the copy at the sale of 
the Pei^ins library ;^ and all I could learn of these Perkins's 
IB, that they were related to Pope's Arabella Permor, and that 
all the family were dead when the sale of their library took place. 
I urged Mr. Parry to inform you of these circumstances, think- 
ing that they might interest you greatly, and hoping that if 
you could once trace the copy into the hands of one of the 
name of Perkins upwards, it might be a clue to further dis- 
covery. Whether from indolence or from modesty, Mr. Parry, 
I find, has not communicated with you ; and I therefore told 
him that I assuredly would, as every fragment of informatioa 
on such a subject has its value. 

Trusting to your indulgence, and your zeal for our great 
poet, to excuse the liberty I have taken, believe me to be, sir. 
Your faithful and obedient Servant, 
JornsT Caebick Moore. 

*' J. Payne Collier, Esq." . 

' Mr. Parry says that Mr. Gray never gave Mm any book 
besides the folio Shakspere, and that he never misled Mr. 
Moore on this point. 

^ Mr. Parry denies having told Mr. Moore that Mr. Gray 
was his uncle, or that he was **fond of curious works." On 
the contrary, Mr. Parry says that Mr. Gray was only a dis- 
tant relation of his mother's : that he was not a book-collector, 
and Mr. Parry believes that he parted with the folio ShakspQre 
and the other books, simply because he had no interest in them. 

' Mr. Parry says that he never believed this ; but merely 
threw out an antiquarian suggestion that the folio might have 
been obtained from Ufton Court. 
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In a letter dated the 4tli May^ 1863, {i.e. 19J^J^^''« 
days after the date of Mr. Moore's letter) which iigleby* 
Mr. Collier addressed to me, he says, 

^ Haying been called to London in some haste, I did not re- 
turn hither until last evening, and find jour note of the 0th 
Inst, awaiting me. ♦ ♦ ♦ # # 

Mj chief reason for yisiting London was to follow up an 
inquiry respecting mj folio 1682, which has ended more satis* 
factorilj than I could well have anticipated : 1 have seen a 
gentleman to whom the book belonged thirty years ago, if not 
more, and who, through a connexion obtained it be believes 
from the library of a family of the name of Perkins formerly 
residing at Ufton Court, in this county. Whether that family 
was in any way connected with Bicbard Perkins, the actor of 
the reign of Charles 1. 1 have yet to ascertain — if I can. 

If the possessor of- the volume 80 years ago be not mislnken 
in his memory, that a distant member of his family procured 
the book from Ufton Court library, it will carry back its 
history for 120 or 130 years. 

I may hereafter ba able to carry the question even farther^ 
but there I am, at present, obliged to stop." 

I quote from this private letter, not to tax Mr. 
Collier with inconsistency in his statements, (for the 
letter would not serve this purpose, and if it would 
have done so, I should not have made any use of it,) 
but to shew how early Mr. Collier had fixed in his 
mind that Mr. Parry, believed that Mr. Gray ob- 
tained his foUo from Uflon Court, which Mr. Parry 
emphatically denies he ever did, as he does that he 
knowing-ly led Mr. Collier or Mr. Moore to believe 
that such was his impression. 

In ^' The Athenaeum^' for June 4th, 1853, Mr. Col- ^^; ^'>^}^^'^ 

•^ antiquarian 
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speculation lier publishes the foUowinff narrative of the supposed 

inTheAthen. ,5 .,. . 7? r tx • x- • 

teuxxL pedigree oi ms corrected lolio. it is an antiquarian 

curiosity^ in its way. 

** Tour readers who have taken so lirely an interest in the 
emendations and alterations of the text of Shakespeare con- 
tained in mj copy of the folio, 1632, will be glad to hear that 
I hare just adranced an' important step towards tracing the 
ownership and history of that remarkable book. The proof 
that it was in existence, in its annotated state, fifty years ago 
is dear and positive ; and upon the foundation of strong pro- 
bability I am able to carry it back almost to the period when 
the volume was published. The fects are these. — John Carrick 
Moore, Esq., of Hyde Park Gkite, (nephew to Sir John Moore, 
who fell at Gorunna, in Jan : 1809), being in possession of a 
copy of the ' Notes and Emendations' founded upon my folio, 
1632, happened to show it to a friend of the name of Parry, 
residing at St. John's Wood. Mr. Parry remarked, that he 
had once been the owner of a folio, 1632, [see note ^ p. 63], the 
margins of which were much occupied by ipanuscript notes in an 
old handwriting ; and having read my description of the book, 
both externally^ and internally, and having looked at the fsK^* 
simile which accompanied that description, he declared, with- 
out a moment's hesitation, that this very copy of the folio, 
1632,7 had been given to him, about fifty years since, by Mr. 
Gteorge Gray, a connexion of his fiimily, — ^who, he believed, had 
procured it, some years before, from the library of a Boman 
Catholic family of the name of Perkins, of IJfton Court, Berk- 
shire, one member of which had married Arabella Permor, the 
heroine of ' The Eape of the Lock.' 



^ Mr. Parry denies having then spoken of the external part 
of the book. 

7 Mr. Parry denies having used such words as ** this very 
copy," &c. 
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Those particulars were, as kindly as promptly, commtmieated 
to me by Mr. Moore, with whom I was not personally ac- 
quainted, — and he urged Mr. Parry also to write to me on the 
subject ; but that gentleman was preyented firom doing so by a 
serious fall, which confined him to his bed. Being, of course, 
much interested in the question, I soon afterwards took an 
opportunity of introducing myself to Mr. Moore ; who« satisfied 
that Mr. Parry had formerly been the proprietor of my copy 
of the folio, 1632, advised me to call upon that gentleman at his 
house, Hill Eoad, St. John's Wood, — assuring me that he would 
be glad to give me all the information in his power. 

I WBS, I think, the first person whom Mr. Parry saw after 
his accident, — ^and in a long interview he repeated to me the 
statements he had previously made to Mr. Moore, respecting 
the gift of Mr. Gray, half a century ago, and his conviction of 
the identity of the volume.® He could not prove the fact, but 
he had always understood and believed [see note ^ p. 54], that 
Mr. Gray had become possessed of it on the dispersion of the 
library of the Perkins's family at TJfton Court,* and that it had 
been in his hands some years^^ before the conclusion of the 
last century. Mr. Parry had himself had the curiosity to visit 
TJfton Court about 1803 or 1804 ; when a Eoman Catholic 
Priest, not less than eighty years old, shewed him the library* 
and the then empty shelves, from which the books had been 
removed. 

On referring subsequently to the * Magna Britannia' of 
Lysons, under the head of " Berkshire," I found various parti- 
culars regarding the Perkins femily at Ufton Court, between 



8 This is certainly correct. Mr. Parry did believe in the 
identity of the volume, judging solely from the facsimile which 
Mr. Moore had shewn him ! 

® Mr. Parry now believes that this library had been dispersed 
before Mr. Gray was bom. 

10 Mr. Parry denies having used the expression •* some years." 
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1635 and 1788; but I did not meet with any mention of 
Thomas Perkins, whose name, it will be remembered, is on the 
cover of the folio, 1632, in question. The name of the dis- 
tinguished actor of the reigns of James the First and Charles 
the First, was Bichard Perkins \ and Ashmole's Collections, 
according to Lysons, speak of a Bichard Perkins as the hus- 
band of Lady Mervin, of TJfton Court. It is just possible 
that this Bichard Perkins was the actor; for although the 
* Historia Histrionica* tells us that he was buried at Clerken- 
well, that authority is by no means final : just before it notices 
the death of Perkins, it speaks of Lowin as having expired in 
great poverty at Brentford, when we know that this " player " 
(so designated in the register) was buried at Sb. Clement 
Panes, Strand, on the 24th of August 1653. However, it is 
a mere speculation that the Bichard Perkins who married 
Lady Mervin may have been the actor, — ^and I am not yet in 
possession of any dates or other circumstances to guide me. 

Having put in writing the particulars with which Mr. 
Parry had so unreservedly &voured me, I took the liberiy of 
forwarding them to Mr. Moore, — and he returned the manu- 
script with his full approbation as regarded what had originally 
passed between himself and Mr. Parry. After it was in type, 
I again waited upon Mr. Parry, only three days ago, in order 
that I might read the proof to him and introduce such addi- 
tions and corrections as he wished to be made. They were 
few, but not unimportant ; and among them was the fact (con- 
firming the probability that Mr. Gray had obtained this copy 
of the folio, 1632, from the Perkins library) that Mr. Gray 
resided at Newbury, not far from TJfton Court, — ^a circum- 
stance which Mr. Parry had previously omitted. The con- 
necting link between the book and this library is, therefore 
not complete — ^and we have still to ascertain, if we can, who 
was Thomas Perkins, and by whom the notes and emendations 
were introduced into the folio 1632. A Mr. Francis Perkins 
died at TJfton Court in 1635, — ^and he may have been the first 
purchaser, and owner, of this second folio of the works of 
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Shakeispeare. At all events, howeyer, it is certain tliat this 
Yerj Tolume was for many years in the possession of Mr. Parry 
(how he lost it he knows not), — ^who obtained it firom his 
connexion, Mr. George Gray, of Newbury. Mr. Parry was 
well acquainted with the fact that various leaves were wanting ; 
and he so perfectly recollects its state and condition, the 
frequent erasures of passages, as well as the handwriting of the 
numerous marginal and other corrections, that when I asked 
him, just before I wished him good morning, whether he had 
any doubt on the point of his previous ownership, he answered 
me most emphatically in these words — " I have no more doubt 
about it, than that you are sitting there." 

J. Paykb Collieb. 

Maidenhead, May 28. 
. P.S. I ought not to omit the expression of my warmest 
acknowledgments to both Mr. Moore and Mr. Parry, for the 
zealous and ready assistance which they have a£fbrded me. I 
hope that if any of the readers of the AthetKBum are in pos- 
session of information that may tend to the further elucidation 
of the subject, they will communicate it with equal alacrity. 

Since writing what precedes, I am informed by a letter 
irom a friend, who has just made a search at the Heralds' 
College, that in the pedigree of the family of Perkins of TJfton 
Court several members are named Thomas, especially in the 
earlier dates, — but that latterly Francis was the prevailing 
name. Eichard Perkins, who married Lady Mervin, as a 
younger son, is not mentioned." 

This communication, it will be observed, records 
only two visits to Mr. Parry, one of which occurred 
immediately after his accident j and the other sub- 
sequently, when Mr. Collier read to him the proof 
of the Preface to the second edition of Notes and 
Emendations. It has excited universal admiration, Mr. Collier's 
as well it might, that on neither occasion did Mr. omissfon. 
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ColKer take with him the corrected folio^ 1632. 
If Mr, Collier's bona Jides is to be defended^ we 
must presume that the identification of the volume 
by Mr. Parry was the very thing* Mr. Collier wanted 
to establish. On that identification depended the 
whole antiquarian fabric that he had been raising* ; 
if the Perkms FoKo, and Mr. Parry's folio were two 
distinct books, neither Mr, Parry, nor Mr. Gray, 
nor Uflon Court Hbrary, nor the Perkins's of 
Ufton Court, had anything to do with Mr. Collier's 
book. Now the identification could only be esta- 
blished by one means— viz., the production of the 
book to Mr. Parry. Yet, knowing all this, Mr. 
Collier twice leaves his house, where the Perkins 
Folio is lying on its shelf, and pays two visits to 
Mr. Parry, for no other conceivable purpose than to 
identify the volume, yet omits to take it with him. 
At Maidenhead is the folio ; at St John^s Wood 
are Mr. Collier and Mr. Parry face to fece ; and Mr. 
Parry who has never seen the book says, '^ I have 
no more doubt [that your corrected foKo was once 
mine] than that you are sitting there f and Mr. Col- 
lier says ^^ Good morning," and returns to Maiden- 
head under the strange delusion that Mr. Parry has 
identified the volume, and forthwith proceeds to 
publish the second edition of his Notes and Emen^ 
dationSj with a Preface, from which the following is 
an extract :— 
Preface to « John Carrick Moore, Esq., of Hyde Park G«te, Kensing- 
Emenda- *^^ * * * ^^ ^vA enough to address a note to me, in 
tions. which he stated that a friend of his, a gentleman of the name 
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of 'Parry, had been at one time in poBsession of the very folia 
upon which I founded my recent volume of " Notei and Emen- 
dations*' — ^that Mr. Barry had been well acquainted with the 
fact that its margins were Med throughout bj manuscript notes, 
and that he accurately remembered the hand-writing in which 
they were made. On being shown the fac-simile, which accom- 
panied my first edition, and which is repeated in the present, 
he dedared his instant conyiotion that it had been copied ttom 
what had once been his folio, 16B2. How or precisely when it 
escaped from his custody he knew not, but the description of 
it in my "Introduction" exactly corresponded with his re- 
collection." 

I lost no time in thanking Mr. Moore for these tidings, and 
in writing to Mr. Parry for all the particulars within his know- 
ledge.''* Unfortunately the latter gentleman, just before he re- 
ceived my note, had met with a serious injury,'* which confined 
him to his bed^ so that he was unable to send me any reply. 

For about ten days litoemained in suspense, but at last I de- 
termined to wait upon Mr. Moore to inquire whether he was 
aware of any reason why I had not received an answer from 
Mr. "P&xry, He accounted for the silence of that gentleman on 
the ground of his recent accident ; and as Mr. Moore was con* 
fident that Mr. Parry was correct in the c(mclusion that my 
folio 1632, had formerly belonged to him, he advised me to 
call upon him, being sure that he would be glad to satisfy me 
upon every point. I accordingly hastened to St John's Wood, 
and had the pleasure of an interview with Mr. Parry, who, with- 
out the slightest reserve, gave me such an account of the book 
as made it certain that it was the same which, some fifty years 
ago, had been presented to him by a connexion of his family, 

^* This is denied by Mr. Parry. 

'* A facsimile of this letter is given on sheet III. 

" This was an injury to the knee by a fall which most omi- 
nously took place on the 28rd April, (1853). Mr. Collier after- 
wards (Eeply, p. 16) calls this " serious*' accident, a •* slight" 
one. 

E 
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Mr. Gteorge Gray. Mr. Parry described both the exterior 
[see note *, p. 66] and interior of the volume, with its innumer- 
able corrections and its missing leayes, with so much minute* 
ness that no room was left for doubt. 

On the question from whence Mr. G-ray, who resided at I^ew- 
bury, had procured the book, Mr. Parry was not so dear And 
positive : he was not in a condition to state any distinct evi- 
dence to show out of what library it had come ; but he had 
always understood and believed that it had been obtained> with 
some other old works (to the collection of which Mr. Qray 
was partial), [see note *, p, 54] from Ufton Court, Berkshire ; 
[see note ^ p. 64] formerly, and for many years before the dis- 
persion of the library, the residence of a Boman Catholic family 
of the name of Perkins, one member of which, Francis Perkins, 
who died in 1786, was the husband of Arabella Eermor, the 
heroine of « The Bape of the Lock." 

This information has been communicated to me so recently, 
that I have not yet been able to asceiiflin at what date, and in 
what way the books at Ufton Court were disposed of. Mr. Parry 
is strongly of opinion that Mr. Gray became the owner of this 
copy of the folio, 1632, considerably^^ before the end of the last 
century ; and Mr. Parry was himself at Ufton Court about 
fifty years since, when a Boman Catholic clergyman, eighty 
years of age, who had remembered the books there all his life,^^ 
shewed him the then empty shelyes upon which they had been 
placed in the library. 

. A Mr. Francis Perkins died at Ufton Court three years after 
the publication of the folio, 1632 ; and if Mr. Parry's belief be 
correct, that the copy which Mr. Gray gave to him had once 
been deposited there, it is not impossible that Francis Peri> 
kins was the first purchaser of it. If so, we might be led to 
the inference, that either he, or one of his immediate descend- 
ants was the writer of the emendations ; but, as has been men- 

H Mr. Parry repudiates both the *' considerably," and the 
''all his life/' 
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jtioned elsewhere, the present rough calf binding was not the 
original coat of the volume ; and, as far as mj imperfect re- 
searches have yet gone, I do not find any Thomas Perkins 
recorded as of TJfton Court. 

The Christian name of the great actor of the reign of Charles 
I. was Eichard ; and a Bichard Perkins, called Esquire in Ash- 
mole's Collections, at a date not stated, married Lady Mervin, 
a benefactress of that parish. Why should we deem it impos- 
sible that Bichard Perkins, having attained eminence on the 
stage, subsequently married a lady of title and property ? How- 
ever, this and other points, dependent chiefly upon dates, re- 
main to be investigated, and upon any of them I shall be most 
thankful for information. 

The only facts that I am yet able to establish are, that my 
folio, 1632, with its elaborate corrections, about half a century 
since came into the possession of Mr, Parry from Mr. GFeorge 
Gray, who, it is possible, obtained it from Ufton Court (about 
eight miles from his residence), where it is unquestionable that 
at an early date there was a library, likely to have contained 
such a book, which library was afterwards dispersed. The name 
of " Tho. Perkins" on the cover is a strong confirmation of the 
opinion, that it once formed part of that library ;^^ aiid as to the 
identity of the volume, and hand-writing of the notes, Mr, 
Parry feels absolutely certain." 

I have now given at length Mr. Collier's two puh- General re. 
lished narratives of his excursion in search of a pedi- Mr. CoiUer's 
gree for his folio. I say of these^ as I said of his '^*^^*^^®^- 
two published narratives of the purchase of the folio, 

^^ This is an amusing example of a vicious circle. Mr, Parry 
assuming his folio to be that at Maidenhead, learns that the 
latter has the name of '^ Pe^ins" on it, and thence suggests that 
his folio may have come from Ufton Court the seat of the Per- 
kins ; and the fact tbat the one at Maidenhead has that name, is, 
says Mr. Collier, a strong confirmation of Mr. Parry's suggestion. 

E 2 
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and discovery of the manuscript corrections, that 
they are uniform and consistent, and contain only 
such discrepancies as are incident to erringf human 
nature when tellings the same story twice. Look- 
ing at these narratives out of connexion with subse- 
quent events, I see nothings in them to excite suspi- 
cion of the truthftdness of their author ; but I see 
much to excite the gravest doubt as to the accuracy 
of the statements, and abundant evidence to shew 
that the historical explorer has lost himself in the 
antiquarian dreamer. When I know that a man of 
short sight has ascended a mountain in order to 
sketch the surrounding scenery, and yet has not 
taken his spectacles with him, I should be astonished 
if I found that he had actually made the sketch with 
as much minuteness as if he had taken his glasses 
with him : but I should be ten-fold more astonished if 
he treated his sketch as authentic; and however great 
mig-ht bemyrespect for his virtues,! am sure I should 
not receive his sketch as authentic, though he made 
an affidavit of its trutli. Similarly, I must refuse 
to accept Mr. Collier's conclusions regarding the pedi^ 
gree of his folio, when I find that those conclusions 
are dependent on an identification which Mr. CoIt 
lier had the means of substantiating or of disproving, 
and which yet he did not take the trouble to employ.*^ 

*^ The only explanations vouchsafed by Mr. Collier of this 
strange omission, are that he ^' was in haste to get [his] Pre- 
face to the printer," (Eeply, p. 16) and that " owing to the late 
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Having weighed dispassionately Mr. Collier's se- 
veral narratives, and also Mr. Parr^s most valuable 
evidence on Hie questions involved, I can only come 
to the conclusion that Mr. CoUiar's wish had been 
all along the father of his facts, and that on Mr. 
Parry's shoulders must rest a share of the blame, for 
having, through carelessness, incautiousness, and 
want of precision, done his best to put an F.S.A. 
on the scent of a mare's-nest. Most providential is 
it that ^^ Mr. Parry has not gone the way of the old 
bibliopole,''^'^ Mr. Eodd ; and much to Mr. Parry's 
credit is it that, unlike Dr. Wellesley, he does not 
refuse to be crass-examined. 

Having thus given Mr. Collier's version of his "^^^^^ ^ Tir 
two visits to Mr^ Parry, I will now give Mr. Parry's Collier's and 
version of those events. I am far from wishing to testimony. 
assume Aat Mr. Collier's memory is weak and un* 

date at which I had heard of hi« [Mr. Parry's] recognition of 
tho volume hy its notes, and to a slight (I) accident which bad 
befallen him, I was not able to exhibit to him the folio itself, 
&c." (The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860.) One does not very clearly 
see how Mr. Collier would have been delayed by bringing the 
folio with him from Maidenhead in the first instance ; nor how 
Mr, Parry's accident, which did not prevent Mr. Collier visiting . 
him, and discussing the folios with him, would have prevented 
him looking at the folio itself. To say the least, Mr. Collier's 
conduct was not that of a man desirous of ascertaining whether 
his folio had ever belonged to Mr. Parry, but rather that of a man 
anxious to give his folio a pedigree which, he knew, was not 
likely to stand the simple test of identification. 
^7 The Saturday Eeview for July.28rd, 1869. 
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trustworthy, and that Mr. Parr/s is retentive and 
faithful. But I cannot but think it probable, that 
Mr. Collier's judgment as to what passed at those 
interviews was more likely to be warped by his in- 
terest in the circumstances surrounding his corrected 
foKo, than that of Mr. Parry was by any of the in- 
cidents connected with his lost book, Mr. Collier 
was confessedly anxious to find a pedigree for his 
folio, if for no other reason, to obviate the risk of 
incurring the suspicion of having fabricated the 
manuscript notes himself. He would thus naturally 
cajtch at any hint, however vague or indefinite, 
that could be turned to the account of his folio. Mr. 
Parry, on the other hand, could have had no conceiv- 
able inducement for heightening the colour of his 
story, or for drawing on his imagination to supply 
the defects of his memory. At the same time I can 
readily believe that to save trouble he may have 
allowed Mr. Collier to draw inferences fi-om what 
was actually communicated to him, which may have 
put Mr. Collier on a false scent, and that thus Mr. 
Parry's silence may have operated as a confirmation 
of Mr. Collier's prepossessions. 
Mr. Parry's Mr. Parry's version, which I take from his own 
^^^^^ ^ ' manuscript, is ta the following effect. 

Some years before Mr. Parry first saw Mr. Collier, 
in the course of pruning some trees in his garden, he 
cut a branch of holly, and a shoot of barberry. 
Thinking they would make good walking sticks, he 
put them aside to dry. 
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In the month of April, 1853, being at the house 
of the fether of Mr. John Carrick Moore, (No. 9, 
Clarges Street,) Miss Moore shewed him the first edi- 
tion of Mr. Collier^s Notes and Emendations^ with 
the facsimile of part of a page of Hen. VI. Mr. Parry 
immediately remarked that the facsimile in question 
was taken from a folio edition of Shakspere that was 
once his. The Moores wished him to write to Mr. 
Collier about it ; but he declined doing so to avoid 
trouble, but said h^ had no objection for Mr. John 
Carrick Moore to write to Mr. Collier on the sulgect, 
which he understands he did on the S5th of that 
month. Some time before, happening to see the 
sticks to which allusion has been made, it occurred 
to him to trim and varnish them. He completed 
this labour on the 22nd April j and on the follow- 
ing day he fell and severely hurt his knee. 

At the beginning of the month of May, he re- 
ceived a visit from Mr. Collier in his bed-room. 
Mr. Collier had no book with him. In reply to 
Mr. Collier's questions, Mr. Parry gave him, to 
the best of his memory, an account of the interior 
of his lost folio. He did not speak of this folio as 
of any particular date. Mr. Collier did not ask him 
any question as to the exterior of the book, nor did 
Mr. Parry volunteer any statement about it ; but, 
had allusion been made to it, his memory would have 
served him to tell Mr. Collier that the binding of his 
lost folio was darh, clean^ cmd shiny. Of the inside 
he could not have spoken with as much precision as 
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of the outside^ as he does not recollect ever ha\in^ 
read a pag« of it. He toW Mr. Collier, that he be- 
lieved the facsimile which Miss Moore had she^oi 
him,^® was from his lost folio ; and that the folio in 
Mr. Collier's possession must be that he had lost. 
He inferred this from the facsimile only ; and not 
dreaming* that there was more than one annotated 
folio Shakspere in the world, he jumped to the conclu- 
sion that his folio and Mr. Collier's were identical. 

He fiirther told Mr. Collier that his lost folio had 
been given him by a relative named George Gray ; 
that he did not positively know where Mr. Gray had 
obtained it ; but, as Mr. Collier had informed him 
that the folio at Maidenhead had on it the name 
of Thomas Perkins, he thought it not unhkely that 
his relative might have got his folio from the library 
at TJfton Court, the seat of the Perkins's ; he added 
that Mr. Gray must have become the owner of the 
folio before the end of the last century j and that 
it was thirty or forty years since it had been in his 
(Mr. Parry's) possession. 

On the 26th May, Mr. Collier paid him a second 
visit, on this occasion bringing with him the proof 
of the Preface to the second edition of Notes and 
Mnendati'Ons. Mi\ Parry did not except, as he 



^8 Mr. Parry and Mr. Collier are at issue too, on the question, 
whether Mr. Collier ever shewed Mr. Parry a facsimile. I be- 
lieve Mr. Parry's memory is, as Mr. Collier says, at fault here. 
(Beply,p.l7.) 
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might have done, to sonie of the statements in it : for 
being* still under the impression that Mr. Collier had 
the folio which he (Mr. Parry) had lost, he did not 
think it material to be precise in the details of his 
conversation with Mr. Collier on his first visit. 

Mr. Collier's first narrative of his third interview ^- Collier's 
with Mr. Parry is given in his letter to " The Times/' his street in- 
of July 20th,. 1859. After cutting down his two ^KrS^^ 
visits to Mr. Parry, at the house of the latter gentle- 
man, to onCy Mr. Collier continues thus : — 

" Very soon afterwards [i.e. after the first visit to Mr. Parry 
at his house], for greater satisfaction, I brought the corrected 
folio of 1632 &om Maid^ihead to London, and took it to St. 
John's-wood, but I failed to meet with Mr. Parry at home. I 
therefore paid a third visit to that gentleman, again carrying the 
book with me. I met him coming from his house, and I informed 
him that I had the corrected folio of 1632 under my arm, and 
that I was sorry he could not then examine it, as I wished. He 
replied — ** If you will let me see it now, I shall be able to state 
at once whether it was ever my book." I therefore i^ewed it 
to him on the spot, and, after looking at it in several places, 
he gave it back to me with these words : — " That was my book, 
it is the same, but it has been much ill-used «ince it was in my 
possession." 

Mr. Collier's second narrative of this third inter- 
view is given with still greater detail in his Reply y 
p. 16-17. It is necessaiy to premise that Mr. 
Hamilton, in his Inquiry^ p. 63, states that 

" on the occasion alluded to he [Mr. Parry] was, in consequence 
of an accident, halting along the road on two crutches, the 
management of which occupied both his hands, and must cer- 
tainly have totally prevented his handling a folio volume,** 
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Mr. ColKer replies thus : — 

** I was in haste to get my Preface to the printer, and I did 
not, on thai occasion, carry the yolume itself to St^ John's 
Wood with me ; but I afterwards did so, and met Mr. Parry 
a short distance from his house, walking lame, and aided by a 
stick. Mr. Farry has since said he was " using sticks ;" but 
this Is a sUght mistake, which Mr. Hamilton has, possibly only 
by error, exaggerated into crutches, — a word employed by no- 
body. Mr. Pany was walking with a stick ; and after express^ 
ing my regret at his recent accident,^'' and stating that I had 
the Perkins folio under my arm, I said that, under the circum- 
stances, I could not think of asking him to return home in 
order to examine it : he replied, '^Kyou will let me see it now, 
I shall be able to state at once, whether it was ever my book." 
I therefore produced it to him on the spot, and held his stick 
while he looked at the book in seyeral placest incktding th« 
cover ; he then returned it to me with these words, " That was 
my book ; it is the same, but it has been much ill-used since it 
was in my possession.^' I then gave him back his stick, and 
thanking him for his most satisflEictory assurance, I wished him 
good morning. 

Yery soon after reaching home, that ift to say, within a day 
or two, it occurred to me fliat I ought to record Mr. Parry's 
expressions, and I did so with a pencil at the foot of page iv. of 
my Preface to the second edition of Notes and Emendations, 
in these words, which, it will be observed, differ from those 
above used, by having " This" for I%at, and " mis-used" for 
ill-used, hut the meaning is of course exactly the same.^ 

" ' I afterwards shewed him [i.e. Mr. Parry,] the book itself, 

" Mr. Collier having already called on him twice since his 
accident ! 

^ These synonymous emendations have a strong family like- 
ness to the proposed correction of contiguity for " continuity/* 
^n the Seven Zeotures, 1856, p. 33* 
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and Baying looked at it in several places, be said ** This was 
my book : it is the same ; but has been much misused since it 
was in my possession.* * '* 

This is in nearly the same words as Mr. Collier's 
prior account of the same interview in ^^ The Athe- 
nseum'^ of February 18, I860, with some amplifica- 
tions. Thus, instead of ^^ including* the cover/' Mr. 
Collier in ^^ The Atheneeiun" wrote, ^^ and I am very 
sure looked also at the cover.'' This, however, is a 
detail not borne out by Mr. Collier's manuscript note, 
which records Mr. Pany's remark with the simple 
introduction, ^^ and having looked at it in several 
phcesJ^ This addition I can only look upon as an 
evidence of that eagerness in Mr. CoUier to press all 
possible contingencies into the service of his folio. If 
such a variation were all the discrepancy between 
Mr. Collier's narratives and Mr. Parry's version of 
the third interview, that not over-scrupulous eager- 
ness, which is natural to a man of antiquarian ten- 
dendes, would serve to explain it away. But unfor- 
tunately the difference between Mr. Collier's and Mr. 
Parry's versions is one oi diametrical oppositiofi ; and 
if both accounts had been deposed to on oath, the in- 
evitable inference would have been that one of them 
had perjured himself. 

Prom Mr. Parry's manuscript I take the foUow- Mr. Parry's 

, , . narrative of 

mg narrative of that mterview : — that inter- 

One day m the month of June (1863), Mr. Parry, '^^'^' 
wishing to have a little fresh air, (and perhaps with- 
out the doctor's leave,) got up, and took the two 
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sticksy of wKich mention has been made, and re^ 
markings that he had prophetically jwepared them 
against his accident^, sallied forth from his house. 
Before he had gone far he met Mr. Collier in the 
street, and they walked a short distance together, 
and entered into conversation. He well remem- 
bers that with one of his sticks he shoyed a stone 
out of the path, when Mr. Collier told him an 
anecdote of a friend of his who had been thrown down 
by a stone in the path ; and this was more the sub- 
ject of their oonversation than anything else during 
that short walk. Mr. Parry says that, to the best of 
his recollection, Mr. Collier had no book with him, 
and that he (Mr. Parry) certainly should not have 
forgotten the incident had he been shewn the cor- 
rected folio in the street. He does not remember any 
other than these three interviews with Mr. Collier. 

What conclusion are we to draw from this most 
extraordinary oppugnancy of testimony? It is, 
indeed, a most painful task that devolves on one who 
has undertaken to decide upon the merits of this 
portion of the controversy. I cannot see how it is 
possible lo reject Mr. Parry's evidence, since he is 
not an interested witness. Whatever motive Mr. 
Collier may have had in making a false or incorrect 
statement as to what passed at this third interview, 
it is plain that Mr. Parrj^ had none. If his version 
be incorrect, it is so by a lapse of memory. But such 
a monstrous lapse of memory is quite inconceivable 
in a man of Mr. Parry^s clear faculties. In his letter 
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to Mr. Hamilton, which appeared in ^^ The Times'' of 
Au^st 1, 1869, Mr. Parry modestly says, ^^ I may 
be wrong" and Mr. Collier may be right f but that 
is the qualification of a man who is as far removed 
from dogmatism as the poles are asunder. At the 
same time, Mr. Parry has the best possible corrobo- 
ration of his recollection of what passed at this in- 
terview, for, as we shall see, when he did see the 
Perkins Folio at the British Museum, he saw a book 
which he was certain he had never seen before. 

If, then, we accept the other alternative, and say Evidence of 
that Mr. Collier's account is false or inaccurate, we^i^tof ^^^ 
are bound to inquire whether the facts of the case "^^^^^^^ 
countenance the supposition of a mere freak of me- 
mory, or of a positive falsification of facts. I am 
sorry to have to say that I find in the correspon- 
dence in ^^ The Times ^ the clearest indication of 
moral delinquency on Mr. Collier's part. It is this : 
In his letter to ^^The Times'' of July 7th, 1869, 
Mr. Collier writes : — 

" I have shown and sworn that this very book was in the 
possession of a gentleman named Parry about half a century 
ago, given to him by a relation named George Gray. lir, * 

Forty recognized it instantly, annotated a» it is now;'* 

Mr. Collier may congratulate himself that the 
first of these two statements is not correct. If 
he had sworn to that^ he would have committed 
perjury. But the fact is that he simply deposed to 
this — viz. 
" that all the statements in the said Preface and Introduc- 
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tioh, relative to the discovery, contents, and auth^tieitj of 
the said folio copy, and the manuscript notes, corrections, 
alterations, and emendations thereof are true;'^ 

and that Preface did not contain any donatio 
statement ^^ that this very book was in the possession 
of a gentleman named Parry,^ &c# 

But let me call my reader^s attention to the sen- 
tence which I have printed in italic type. Let him 
remember that this is an allusion to facts already 
made public* Mr; ColUer is not vouchsafing new 
facts J but reverting to old. Now it is not the fact 
that any of Mr. ColUer^s published narratives con- 
tained any account of Mr. Parry recognizing the 
volume^ or of even seeing it. This is^ I conceive, 
the introduction of the narrow end of the wedge. 
Mr. ColUer well knew that, whatever opportunities 
Mr. Parry had enjoyed of seeing the Perkins Folio, 
the public had not been made aware of any identifi- 
cation of the volume itself, but of a facsimile of part 
of a page of it only. Knowing this, he seems to 
;ne to be saying to the public in this letter, ^^ You all 
know that Mr. Parry saw this volume, and recog- 
nized it J at any rate you may read all about it in 
my preface ; and I have swoiii to the truth of that.'' 
The rejoinder which the well-informed pubhc would 
naturally make, and which Mr. Hamilton^^ and others 
did make, is to this effect : ^^ We know all about 
your preface and affidavit j but you do not tell us 

21 Letter to The Times, July 16th, 1860, 
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there that Mr. Parry ever saw the folio at all." 
This apeina the way for Mr. Collier's second letter to 
'' The Times" (July 20, 1859), wherein he favours the 
public with a circumstantial narrative of the p*oduc-^ 
tion of the folio to Mr. Parry in the street, of which 
production Mr. Parry has not the most distant re- 
collection, Mr. Hamilton having unfortunately 
hampered Mr. Parry with crutches^ so as to prevent 
the possibility of his having handled a huge folio, 
and ^^ looked at it in several places,'' Mr. Collier, by 
the law of ^^ action and reaction," flies to the other ex- 
treme, and reduces Mr. Parry's holly and barberry 
sticks to one stick, which he held while Mr. Parry 
examined the folio: and then, in order that Mr. 
Parry's exact words may not depend on Mr. Collier's 
recollection, we have an inaccurate (it appears to me 
SL. purposely inaccurate) version of them from Mr, 
Collier's memory, and a verbatim report of them 
from Mr. Collier's notes made immediately after the 
interview. 

All this hangs together in a perfectly consistent 
tale of circumstances. No other hypothesis that 
I have tried will stand the slightest crucial test. 
Unfortunately, but none the less indisputably, the 
most probable explanation is one that is incompati- 
ble with Mr. Collier's truthftdness, 

I have now only to record the visit of Mr. Parry Mr. Parry's 
to the British Museum, on July 18th, 1859. On feerSiT^ 
this occasion Sir Frederic Madden shewed Mr. ■^^^^* 
Parry one book— viz. the Perkins Fofio^ expecting 
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that he would immediately recognize it. But Mr. 
Parry^ instead of seeing a book that had once been 
his own, or one that had been shewn to him by Mr. 
CoUier, saw one that was a perfect stranger to him 
in every way. Thereupon, he wrote down, at Sir 
Frederic Madden's request, the following state- 
ment : — 

'' British Museum, July 13th, 1859. 
and his evi- " On bring shewn an old edition of Shakespeare's plays, 

dence there- j think I can positively say that it is not the book which 
Mr. Gray gave me in or about 1806. Sir Frederick Madden 
stated to me that this copy of Shakespeare, which he now pro- 
duces to me, was once in Mr. Collier's possession. 

(Signed) Fba? Chas. Pjlbbt." 

Mr. Parry further stated to Sir Frederic Madden^ 
in the hearing of Mr. Hamilton (as he has subse- 
quently done to me and others) that he believed that 
his ^^ volume was of the edition 1628 ; that it was in 
smooth dark binding, with a new back lettered with 
that date ; that it had no writing on the upper cover, 
was not so thick, and had a broader margin." 
Mr. Collier's Mr. Collier's mode of meeting this conclusive evi- 
und^oine deucc that Mr. Parry had never seen the Perkins 
£nce!^" ^^'^^ tiU the 18th July, 1869, is utterly inconsistent 
with the supposition of his own ingenuousness. 
These are Mr. Collier's words : — 

** He [Mr. Parry] is, like myself, advanced in years, and cer- 
tainly little able to compete with the imposing authorities at 
the Britbh Museum. When he went there on the 14th (sic) 
July last, for the purpose of inspecting the Perkins folio, in 
the presence of Sir F. Madden, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. Maskelyne, 
and others, he may easily have been confused by the rapid 
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passing and repassing of the folios of 1623 and 16d2 before his 
ejes i and at last he may not have been able to remember which 
edition had really been his own book," • • • and, he maj have 
been, as it were, cajoled out of his own conviction."** 

To this most discreditable charge of playing off 
on the infirmity of an old man, a juggling trick with 
two folios, a sort of game of book-rig, I shall sim- 
ply give Mr. Parry's own reply addressed to Sir F. 
Madden. 

<'Marchl2,1860. 

" I have this instant received your note requesting me to say 
whether the statement made by Mr. Collier in the Athenaum 
of Peb. 18 last, namely, that you had confused me by passing 
and repassing folio Shakespeares before me, was true. I have no 
hesitation whatever in flatly contradicting that assertion. While 
I was conversing with you on the subject, you brought a large 
old book and placed it on the table. I looked at it several times 
whilst we were speaking together, and was greatly surprised 
when at length you took it up and said that was the book in 
question. I felt perfectly assured that I had never seen that 
book before. I also now must add that you did not show me 
any other book whatever, or speak of any other book on that 
occasion. 

. I am, &o. 
(Signed) F. C. Paebt." 

Since writing this Mr. Parry found among his Recovery of 
papers the loose fly-leaf of his lost folio, and he JiS. Pany's 
kindly forwarded it to me for examination. It is a * 
quarter of an inch shorter, and ahout as much 



** Eeply, p. 18, and The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860. 
" R^ly, p. 19. 

F 
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troader, than the leaves of the Perkins Folio. It is 
covered with writing in a hand of the last century, 
and among other notes is an extract from Pope's pre- 
face to his edition of Shakspere.^ 

•• The proof sheets containing Mr. Parry's evidence were 
TCTised by him before being sent to press. He is answerable 
for every statement I have made about him. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Pereiks Folio. — ^Mb. Collieb's aocoukt or its 
Maktjsobipt Notes. 

Mk. Collieb's Notes and Emendations was not Mr. Collier's 
intended to contain all the manuscript notes of the Emenda- 
Perkins Folio. The second edition of that work^ ^^* 
after page 200^ contains considerable additions to the 
Tcorrections published in the first edition. But still 
It was not put forward as anything else than what 
3Ir. Tomlins calls ^^a selection of the emendations.^'* 
For my part^ I do not see what could have beeui 
gained by publishing all the corrections of the 
Perkins Folio. Certainly for the reading public a 
judicious selection was all that could be desired. I 
cannot say I think Mr. Collier's selection by any 
means judicious. On the contrary, a tenth part of 
that selection would have been sufficient for all con- Mr. Collier's 

" List of 

ceivable purposes. But when Mr. Collier, in 1856, every manu- 
undertook the publication bf a complete list of th^ ^d^iiendL 
manuscript corrections, he was certainly bound to *^^^'" ^ 
publish a list which should be as nearly exhaustive 



* The Critic, Aug. 27, 1«59. 
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as practicable. To Mr. Hamilton is due the merit* 
of pointing out and establishing one of the most 
curious facts in the history of book-making, viz. that 
Mr. Collier's complete list does not contain half the 
manuscript corrections in the Perkins Folio. Of 
course this would not be remarkable, if Mr. CoUier's 
advertisement of his list had fairly stated that he had 
restricted himself to certain classes of corrections, or 
that he purposed to omit from his list a certain class 
of corrections. But this was not the case. Mr. 
Collier presients his list of 1866 to his readers with 
this notice : — 

Mr C Hi * " l^ese * Notes and Emendations * are before the world in 

pretension two separate editions ; but as the whole of the alterations and 

for the com- corrections were not included, and as those interested in such 

pleteness of • . 

nis List. matters are anxiouS to see the entire body in the shortest form, 

I have appended them to the present volume in one column, 

while in the opposite column I have placed the old, or the 

recdved text."* 

Again : — ^ 

**I have gone over every emendation in the folio 1632 
recently, for the purpose of the last portion of my present 
volimie ;" 

and again* he writes, 

*' J have often gone over the thousands of marks of all hinds in 
its margins ; but I will take this opportunity of pointing out two 
emendations of considerable importance, whichliappening not to 



* Inquiry, p. 80. 

^ Preface to " Seven Lectures," p. Ix. 

* At p. Ixxiii. ^ At p. IxxK. 
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be in the margins, and being written with very pale ink, escaped 
my eye until some time after the appearanceof my second edition^ 
as well as of the one-yolume Shakspeare. Por the purpose of 
the later portion of my present work, I have recently re-exa- 
mined tnery Une and letter of the folio 1632, and I can safely 
assert that no otiier sin of omission on my part can be dis* 
covered." 

Inasmuch as the Complete list contams a great 
many corrections which are not in either edition of 
the Notes and Emendations^ we might infer from 
the last extract that the two corrections which he 
proceeds to specify are not in that list. But such 
an inference would he wrongs as hoth are there. 
80 we must needs conclude that Mr. Collier puts 
ferth his list as absolutely exhaustive of the stores 
of his '' old corrector.'' The list itself is entitled, ^' A 
list of every manuscript note and emendation in Mr. 
Collier's copy of Shakespeare's Works, Folio. 1682." 

^^Yet/' says Mr. Hamilton/ 

*' in spite of these reiterated assertions, the literal fact is, 
that the Complete List does not contain one halfot the correc- 
lacms, many of the most significant being among those omitted." 

Mr. Hamilton then gives a list of every manu- Air. Hamil- 
script correction in the play of Hamlet. In this ^e^ note^ 
list, omitting cancels of passages for the purpose of ^^^^"j^^" 
shortening the piece, there are, (if I have counted Hamlet, 
accurately, which it is not easy to do) 486 correc- 
tions. Of these only 126 are said to he in Mr. Col- 
lier's complete list. But of these 426, not a few are 

« Inquiry, p. 31, 
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cases of corrections obKterated, but still legible/ and 
one is a pencil correction. 

But, though I have no doubt Mr. Hamilton^^ 
table (for the collations of which he is indebted to 
the more practised eye of Mr. Staunton) is a very 
close approximation to accuracy, I do not think it 
fairly states the case against Mr. Collier. I find that 
pome corrections, not contained in Mr. Collier's Com- 
plete List, are yet in the Notes and Emendations^ 
^nd those are not marked with a ^^ C in Mr. Hamil- 
ton's table. But after making this addition to the 
catalogue of Mr. Collier's acknowledgments, I still 
find that, taking into consideration all his works on 
these corrections, he has actually ignored altogether 
considerably more than two thirds of the manuscript 
corrections in Hamlet. It would be very strange in- 
deed if, taking all the plays in the Perkins Folio, it 
should be found that Mr. Collier had acknowledged 
anything like half of the alterations and additions 
of his old corrector. 
The cliarge Now this does appear to me to be a most extra- 
sentatiOTL^^^' Ordinary fact. An editor of high character and po- 
^ainftt Mt.qJjJq^ jq literature announces that he has recently 
stated. goTie over every emendation in his corrected second 
folio J expressly for his list, — and (for that and other 
publications) has often gone over the thousands of 
m^rks of all hinds in its margins j and has recently 
reexamined every line and letter of his folioy and 

7 I have not counted two cases of obliteration; where the cor- 
rections cannot be wholly deciphered. 
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challenges hie readers to bring against him a single 
sin of omission^ He then professes to publish a list 
of every manuscript note and emendation in hisi 
folio. Such is the flourish of trumpets aud prolbgfue* 
Then the theme comes on; and we find in the list 
leass than half the notes and emendations which aC"» 
tually exist in ink; and in a legihle state on the 
mar^ns and between th^ lines of his corrected folio I 

If this omission were intentional on Mr. Collier's ii^. Collier's 
part, all I can say is, that society has a very ex-^®"*"^ 
pressive word to designate such conduct. Among* the 
Houyhnhnms, it would be called ** saying the thing 
which is not,'^ without any imputation of wilful misre- 
presentation. If the omission were accidental— a 
mere oversi^t— what an editor have we here ! Such 
is the dilemma, the horns of which are presented to 
Mr. Collier J and apparently thinking lightly of 
the moral delinquency, he accepts the first. He 
coolly tells us,* that ^^ many of [^^ the real or supposed 
omissions in Hamlet,''] I never dreamed at any 
time of including." It should be noted here that 
there are no ^^ supposed omissions'^ in Mr. Hamil- 
ton's table which are not ^^real.'* So Mr. Col- 
lier obliges his readers to conclude that he has 
made a special point of introducing his ^^ list'' as 
a complete and exhaustive one, when he had inten- 
tionally omitted a majority of the notes and emen- 
dations. 

That Mr. Collier should have done this is, indeed, 

8 Eeply, p. 23, note. 
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passing strange. But it is fer more extraordinary 
to find him bringing forward the fact of mtmtional 
omission on his part as his exculpation for the un- 
exampled diortcomings of his Complete list I 
No principle What class of corrections can that be which Mr. 

seems to ^ _.. 

have firuided Collier ^^ never dreamed at any time of including V^ 
in Ms rejec- Was it ^^ literal corrections''~i. e. wh^e there is 
^^^' only a change of the letter, without change of the 

sense ? Certainly not j for the Complete list teems 
with such corrections : as uswries for " usances^' in 
Measure for Measure^ and grisled for ^^ grisly^' 
in Hamlet. Why then did he omit honoured for 
^^honourable'* in the latter play? Was it ^^ changes 
of punctuation or spelling V^ No j for Mr. CoUier 
makes a point of such changes in his Notes and 
Emendations ; and besides, they form but a small 
proportion of the ^^old corrector's" alterations. Nor 
could it have been Mr. Collier's intention to omit 
only such ^' corrections^' as were not new : for in 
that case he would have omitted more than half those 
in his Complete List: and then how are we to 
accoimt for the omission of such emendations as the 
insertion of the word ^^ but/' in the line ^' The sup- 
pliance of a minute ; a No more." In one page of tiie 
corrected folio {Hamlet), Mr. Arnold has mentioned* 

* See Eraser's Magazine, Feb. 1860, p. 181, where this point 
is very well enforced. See also Mr. Halliwell's observations 
on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &c. p. 11, where the 
reader wiU find a very remarkable instance of Mr. Collier's 
default. 
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that there are fourteen alterations^ of which only five 
are given hy Mr. Collier j of the nine ignored by 
him, the one quoted above is a novelty j another was 
given by Hanmer ; another was proposed by John- 
son ; and six had been adopted by Mr. Collier in his 
edition, 1841-1844, without any note. 

In short no guiding principle of exclusion is dis- 
coverable. 

Another omission pointed out by Mr. Arnold is Examplei of 

, , discrepan- 

stiU more remarkable. I give that writer's own cies between 

J 10 the Perkins 

words:—'" FoUoand 

Mr. Collier's 
" In Sen, FZJJ., act i. sc. i, where Brandon is enumerating account of it. 

to the Duke of Buckingham * the limbs o' the plot' against him^ I. Michael 

this line occurs, as printed in the folio : — N? h^l ^' 

Bbait. a monk of the Chartreux. 

Bi7GE. Oh ! Michael Hopkins ? 

Bbak. He. 

In sc. 2 this same person is, bj the Duke's surYeyor, called 
Nicholas Kenton. Theobald was the first to point out, from 
Holingshed's Chronicle^ that this person's real name was Nicho- 
las HopkinSf and that he was a monk of a house ' beside Bris- 
tow, called Henton.' He altered the name, however, in both 
places, * for perspicuity's sake/ to Nicholas Hopkins, though he 
admitted he might sometimes have been named Henton from 
the place. Theobald's alteration has been adopted by modern 
editors. Mr. Knight, indeed, retains the reading of the folio, 
ingeniously att^buting the mistake made by the Duke in the 
Christian name to his precipitation ; Mr. Collier himself, in his 
eight-volume edition, although he professes to adhere so closely 
to the old copies, retains Theobald's emendation, and explains 

*** Eraser's Magazine, Feb. 1860, p. 182. 
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the mistake in a note« though he seems to take the credit of the 
discoyerj to himself. In the corrected folio, 1632, in the first 
cited passage, the name Michael JECapkins is erased and Nicho- 
las Henton is written by the side, so as to make the name cor- 
respond with that given in sc. 2, as to which no alteration was 
made. Mr. Collier does not notice this emendation. Why 
not P It was important, as shewing that, according to the lights 
youchsafed to the ' Old Corrector,' Nicholas Senton was the 
proper appellation in both places. The alteration could not have 
been overlooked. It happens, indeed, ' not to be in the mar- 
gin ;* it is in the body of the book, in a blank space, but written 
with anything but * very pale ink ;' and being the only altera* 
, tion on a remarkably clean page it could not ' escape the eye' of 
any one who merely opened the page, much less of a person 
who examined and ' re-examined every line and letter of the 
foHo.'" 

11. Fire v. In '^ Notes and Queries/^" Mr. CJolKer calls the at- 

®"^®' tention of the readers of that periodical to a passage 

in Measure for Measure^ act iii. sc. 1 : — 

" For thine own bowels, which do call thee, fire 
The mere effusion of thy proper loins. 
Do curse the gout^ &c." 

" The above," he writes, " is as the passage is given in every 
other copy of the folio 1632 I have inspected, but that in my 
hands with early manuscript corrections ; there the second of 
the above lines stands as follows-: 

" For thine own bowels, which do call thee sire," 

most clearly and unmistakably printed. Is any other copy 
known with the same peculiarity ?*' 

This is entirely incorrect. The comma after '^ thee/' 
is cancelled in ink, and the cross of the f is, on the 



" First Series, voL vi. p. 141» 
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inside, erased with a knife, and the erasure is as plain 
as an erasure can be. 

In the same communication Mr. Collier also calls m. Sly v. 
attention to a passage in JRichard IL act i. sc. 8 : — 

'< The sly slow hours shall not determinate 
The dateless limit of thy dear exile/' 

which he believes to be the reading of ^^ all copies 
of the folio 1632, excepting [his].^* He continues : 

" It has been customary, I believe, to print " sly slow," 
JUf'sToWf on the example and recommendation of Pope ; but 
Steevens questions the propriety of doing so, and I, hastily 
perhaps, adopted his opinion, from an anxiety to adhere to the old 
impressions in all cases where it was possible to make sense out 
of the original reading. My folio 1632 did not come into my 
possession until long afterwards, and there to my surprise I 
found " sly slow" printed^ #/ow, the old manuscript-corrector 
having, moreover, placed a hyphen between the two wordS; so as 
to make the line read — 

" The fly-slow hours shall not determinate." 

The statement that ^^ fly slow" is so printed is 
incorrect. Mr. Collier himself confesses that " the 
cross-stroke from the f to the 1 in ^^fly-sloV is 
rather faint :'' I may add that it is unmistakably 
written with a pen. 

Mr. Hamilton/^ calls attention to another singular jv. Keeps « 
discrepancy. In the line, '' Keepes on his wonder, ^®®^* 
keepes himself in cloudes/"* the ^^old corrector'' has 
cancelled the letters keep ; ^^hut," says Mr. Hamilton, 
" the margin on which the correction is made has 

'' Inquiry, p. 48, ** Hamlet, act v. sc. 8. 
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been carefiilly torn away/' Then follows a note in 

these words: — 

*^ In the Complete Ziit we are told by Mr. Collier that the 
* corrected' Folio has * Meds for keepes ;" JBbeds being the read- 
ing of the 4toB. Consequently the margin must have been in- 
tentionally mutilated since 1856, when the List was published, 
in order to get rid of the. reading of the 4toBl Similar in- 
stances of recent mutilation occur throughout the * Folio.' " 

I must confess my utter inability to understand 
what a mutilator could propose to himself in tearing 
away this emendation. Any one who suspects Mr. 
Collier of doing* this, must have a very low esti- 
mate of that gentleman^s wit. How he was to get 
rid of the reading of the quartos, after he had himself 
made it public in his Complete list, surpasses my 
comprehension. Still, the mutilation, which no doubt 
exists, is a singular fact, and creates a discrepancy 
between the book itself and Mr. Collier's account of 
it. If the mutilation have been perpetrated since Mr. 
Collier reexamined the page. Who, in the house- 
hold of Mr. Collier, or in that of the Duke of Devon- 
shire did it, and why ? If it were done before, 
whence did Mr. Collier obtain the emendation ? 
V. The sta- In the sixth chapter of my opusculum on The 
ia^wlnter's Skakspeare Fabrications, I have given the following 
^*^®- five cases of '' remarkable discrepancies,'' between the 

Perkins Folio and Mr* Collier's account of it. In 
Wintei^s Tale, act v. sc. 8, occurs this passage, 

"Let be, let be! 

Would I were dead, but that methinks ali^dy 

What was he that did make it P" 
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Mr. OoUier comments thus upon it : — 

'^ * Let, let be !' is addressed to Paulina, who <iffw9 to draw 
the curtain before the statue of Hermione, as we find from a 
manuscript stage direction, and the writer of it, in a Tacant 
space adjoining, thus supplies a missing line, which we have 
printed in italic type : — 

Let be, let be ! 
Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
lam hU dead, wtone looking upon stone^ 
What was he that did make it ?" 

It should be remarked that there is no comma 
after the word ^^dead/' in the manuscript. The 
introduction of that comma is an emendation of Mr. 
Collier's on the manuscript line. Besides^ the men- 
tion of a ^^ vacant place" is disingenuous, for the 
space on which the line is written was not altoge- 
ther vacant, and had once been occupied by a pre- 
vious attempt of the ^^ old corrector/' of which the 
words ^^ looldng upon deade stone'' are stiU legible/* 
though they have been erased with a penknife. 
There can be little doubt that the line which for- 
merly occupied this space was, 

'^ I am but dead looking upon deade stone :" 

upon the erasure of this line, but not coincident with 
it, has been written this line : 

*^ I am but dead stone looking upon stone." 
The merits of this manufacture I shall have to dis- 
cuss in another place. 

^* To Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton I am indebted for 
deciphering these words. 
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VI. Controul In CoTwlanus^ act iii. sc. 2, occurs this passage : — 

V. reproof. ^ 

"VoLrioriA. . . . Praybe counsell'd; 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a brain, that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage.** 

The ^^ old corrector^' interpolates a line after ^^yours/' 

^* To brook controul without the use of anger." 
So, in fact, the line stands in the Perkins Folio j 
and so Mr. Collier gave it in Notes and Emenda- 
tipns^^ in the facsimile which was subsequently made 
for private distribution, in his one-volume edition of 
Shakespeare, and in his Appendix to the Seven Lee- 
tures. And yet with a strangle obUviousness, he 
thus gives the line in his edition of 1868,*® 

** To brook r^j^roof without the use of anger ;" 
and tells us in a note, 

" This line is from the corrected folio 1632, and is clearly 
wanted, since the sense is incomplete without it." 

vn. Ee- In Timon of Athens^ act ii. sc. 2, Havius la-«- 
serve ^ce ' uicnts that Timou 

resumes. « ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ takes no account 

How things go from him, nor resumes no care 
Of what is to continue. Never mind 
Wiw to be so unwise, to be so kind." 

Mr. Collier teUs us in his Notes and EmmdationSy'' 
that the '' old corrector^' reads the passage thus : — 

" 1st Ed. pp. xxiv. and 367 ; 2nd Ed. pp. xxxi. and 361. 

^« Vol. iv. p. 666 (!) 

" 1st Ed. p. 389 5 2nd Ed. p. 399. 
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^ . • . Takes no aoeount 

How thingfi go from him ; no reserve ; no care 
Of what is to continue. Never mind 
Was surely so unwise, to be so kind." 

And so, indeed, it stands in the Perkins Folio ; but 
I must add, that ^^ so'' has once been struck through, 
and too has been put in the margin, and been partially 
erased. Mr. Collier gives the same version of these 
two emendations in his one-volume edition of Shake- 
speare, and in the Appendix to the Seven Lectwres. 
And yet in his edition of 1868,^® he gives the passage 
thus: — 

** . . • takes no account 

How things go frbm him ; no reserves^ no care 

Of what is to continue f^^ 

In Much ado about NotTiingy act ii. sc. 1^ Bene- vm. Im- 
diet speaks of Beatrice ^'huddling jest upon jest JS^^rubir 
with such impossible conveyance.'' The '^old cor-^^™P^*^" 
rector" appears to have first drawn his pen through 
^^ possible," and in the margin written portable^ thus 
making the word importable ; which is a word in 
use in Shakspere's day. But not satisfied with 
this, he scratched out the dot of the ^' i," and turned 
the ^^im" into uriy thus making the word unportable. 
And in remarkable harmony with this work of the 
^^ old corrector," we find that in Kotes and Emen- 
dationsy^ Mr. Collier tells us that the ^^ old cor- 

" Vol. V. p. 231. 

** This discrepancy, and the last, were first mentioned to me 
by Mr. Staunton. 

^ Ist and 2nd Ed. p. 68, 
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rector's'* word was importable; but in the Seven 
LectureSy^^ he tells us that the '^ old corrector's*' 
word is unportahle ; while in his edition of 1868,^ 
he installs importable in the text, and tells us, in a 
note, that such is the word of the corrected folio 
1632. I must say this has the very ugly appear- 
ance of Mr. Collier having forgotten that the ^^ old 
corrector" had altered his word, between 1863 and 
1866. 
I will give one more instance of discrepancy. 
IX. The In 2 Sen. VL act iv. sc. 7, after the stage direc- 
iQ2HenTI. ^^^) '^ Be-enter Rebels, with the heads ofLord Say 
and his 8onrin4aw/' Jack Cade says, ^^ But is not 
this braver ? — Let them kiss one another, for they 
loved well, when they were alive." On this Mr. 
Collier has this note : — ^ 

^' Here the corrected folio 1632, adds as a stage direction, 
^ Jowl them together/ and no doubt the rebels suited the action 
to the word. The fact is related by Holinshed." 

Now, where did Mr. Collier get the word ^^ together*' ? 
The ^^ corrected folio 1632,'^ has simply Jowle them. 
If we are to regard these cases of discrepancy as 
mere errors of deciphering (!) or of citation, I must 
regard it as unfortunate that we cannot conjure up 
Congreve^s ghost, and move him to write a second 
treatise, to be entitled ^^ Amendments of Mr. Col- 
lier's False and Imperfect Citations, &c. 8vo. 1860/ 
instead of 1698, which is the date of Congreve's 
retaliation, so entitled. 

^ p. 168. 22 Vol. ii. p. 27. » Ed. 1858. 



CHAPTER V- 

The PfiBKiTfTs Folio. — ^Tkb Mxtsevh Ikqihsitioit on its 
Makuscbipt Notes. 

The preceding" three chapters relate merely to is the ink- 
the discovery of the folio, its supposititious pedi- ^nme ^ * 
gree, and its contents. The question as to whether 17^1^ ^^_ ^ 
the manuscript corrections are, what from their *^^^ 
character they pretend to be, in a handwriting of 
the 17th century, or whether they are in a hand- 
writing of the 19th century, intended to simulate 
one or more handwritings of the 17th century, 
remains to be examined. 

It is obvious that there are three kinds of evi- The three 
dence which maybe brought to bear on the manuscript eyidence 
corrections, with a view to the settlement of that *^*^^^®- 
question : 1st, That which is called external evidence 
— viz. the peculiarities of the forms of the letters and 
signs employed, and of the ink or colouring matter 
in which they are written j 2ndly, That which is 
called internal evidence — viz. the peculiarities of the 
corrections themselves, irrespective of the writing ; 
and 3rdly, That which I may call the collateral 
evidence— viz. the peculiarities of the conduct of 
some person or persons in respect of the folio, and ite 

G 
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manuscript corrections. It is obvious that if the ma- 
nuscript notes can be proved to be of the 19th century 
by the sagacity of palaeographists and record-readers^ 
. (though ^^ the general,'^ who know nothing of the 
art of palaeography, may possibly not be convinced 
by their testimony,) the notes are at once condemned 
forgeries, however free from anachronism the cor- 
rections themselves may be, and however free from 
the taint of modem dealing by this or that person. 
Accordingly, it was felt by all persons interested in 
the question of the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes, that the first thing to be done with them was 
to submit them to a palgeographic scrutiny. While 
the volume was in Mr. Collier's possession, there 
were insuperable diflSculties in doing tliis : for that 
gentleman having shewn his folio, under restrictions, 
on two occasions to the members of the Shakspere 
Society, and at two evening meetings of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and further having invited the Fel- 
lows of that Society to inspect it by daylight, under 
restrictions,^ considered that he had done all that 
could be desu'ed to court and facilitate examination. 
Presentation When the volume had passed into the possession of 
kins Folio to the late, and afterwards had become the property of 
Ddce of ^^^ present Duke of Devonshire, there were still 

Devonshire. v^ 

^ See page 32, *' It must also be distinctly understood that 
no gentleman is at liberty to make memoranda," &c. Now 
it is only by copious and laborious " memoranda " that a palseo- 
graphic scrutiny of the Perkins Folio can be performed. 
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great obstacles in the way of a paleeo^aphic scru- 
tiny. Mr. Herman Merivale^ indeed^ says/ 

" It lay in his Grace's library for two or three years, open 
to inspection by respectable persons with very little difBculty." 

But this is simply untrue. I mj^self was more Difficulty of 
than a year^ using* every means of seeing* the book j *^^" ^ ^** 
but the Duke's librarian refiised to exhibit it, and the 
Duke himself did not know where it was 3 and I 
never could get a sight of it until it had been depo- 
sited in the Department of Manuscripts of the 
British Museum. 

The circumstances which ultimately led to the The occasion 
Perkins Folio being* submitted to a palaeographic g^^J*^^! 
scrutiny were these : Among other means of getting* ^^^^^ 
a sight of the once mysterious volume was the 
one of calhng upon Sir F. Madden, the Keeper of 
the Manuscripts of the British Museum, to use 
his influence in getting the folio deposited there. 
This course was suggested to me by the follow- 
ing incident. In the year 1856 I accidentally 
met Mr. W. J. Thoms (the editor of ^^ Notes and 
Queries'') in a bookseller's shop in the Strand or 
Fleet-street, and in the course of half an hour's 
pleasant conversation with him, I stated my con- 
viction that the Perkins notes were not genuine. 
He replied that he believed them to be so, and forr 
tified his own opinion by citing those of other men 
of letters. In particular he assured me that Sir F. 
Madden believed the notes to be genuine. Having 

^ Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1860, vol. CLI. p. 478, 

g2 
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gi'eat doubtB aJbout the correctness of Mr. Thorns' 
statement, I went, accompanied by Mr. A. F- Mayo 
(the son of Dr. Thomas Mayo), to call on Sir F. 
Madden, in order to learn his opinion of the notes 
from his own mouth. He told me that he had 
never expressed any opinion whatever about the 
notes, and had never so much as seen the folio. I 
did not mention Mr. Thorns' name in connexion 
with the subject. This visit put it into my head 
to apply to Sir F. Madden for the use of his influ* 
ence in procuring* the deposit of the Perkins Folio at 
the British Museum. Accordingly, in the autumn of 
1858, 1 again called on Sir F. Madden. I told him 
that I had been unsuccessful in seeing* the Perkins 
Folio at Devonshire House. I gaid that judging^ 
from the use of certain words, and from Mr. Collier's 
conduct in respect of a stage direction in one play 
{Hamlet\ and an emendation in another {AlTs well 
that ends welTjy I was convinced that the manuscript 
notes were spurious. Sir F. Madden's reply was, 
that he could not believe that so larg-e a number of 
corrections could have been fabricated in modern 
times ; and added, with solne warmth, that he was 
a friend of Mr. Collier's, and was satisfied that Mr. 
Collier's faith was above sus|)icion. I then in- 
quired whether he (Sir Frederic) would have any 
objection to write to the Duke of Devonshire, and 
ask his Grace for the loan of the foHo, in order to 
submit it to a paleeographic examination. He said 
that he had no objection to do so, but that he was 
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then so folly occupied that he must postpone for the 
present making* the application. I understand that 
Mr. Staunton also called on Sir Frederic Madden 
with the same object, and received substantially the 
same reply. In consequence of these two applica- 
tions^ Sir Frederic Madden, with true courtesy, on 
Sept. 6, 1868, addressed a request to Mr. Collier, 
(rather than ^pply immediately to the Duke), that 
he would procure him (Sir Frederic) a sight of the 
folio. To this request — in fact to the letter in 
which it was contained, and which related to other 
subjects — Sir Frederic Madden received no answer. 
Official and other business intervening, he did not act 
cm his resolution of writing to the Duke till May 1 869, 
when Professor Bodenstedt was introduced to him by 
Mr. Watts of the British Museum, and the learned 
Bavarian having expressed a great desire to see the 
folio, Sir Frederic promised to meet his wishes, ^md 
at the same time to give several of his Shaksperian 
friends an opportunity of examining the volume. Ac- 
cordingly on May 13th, he wrote to the Duke request- 
ing the loan of the volume for a short time, and by 
his Grace's liberality it was sent to him on the 86th 
of the same month, late in the day. In the even- 
ing of the same day Sir Frederic wrote letters to 
Professor Bodenstedt, the Rev. A. Dyce, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms (a friend of Mr. Collier's), and Mr. Staunton, 
inviting them to see the volume* 

On the following morning Sir Frederic Madden Sir F. Mad- 
and Mr. Bond {proceeded to examine the manuscript Bond 
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M^m)tes!^^ notes on palseographic grounds^ and they were both 
struck with the very suspicious character of the 
writing" — certainly the work of one hand; but pre- 
senting varieties of forms assignable to different 
periods — the evident painting over of many of the 
Sir F. Mad- letters, and the artificial look of the ink. The day 
option. had not passed before Sir Frederic had quite made up 
his mind that the '' old corrector " had never lived in 
the 17th century, but that the notes were fabricated 
The volume at a recent period. On the 28th May, Mr, Dyce 
Sque^t^^* came to see the volume in Sir Frederic's study ; on 
the 30th, Mr. Forsterj on the 31st, Professor 
Bodenstedt; and on the 1st and 2nd of June, Mr. 
Bruce, a friend of Mr. Collier^s. On the latter day 
Mr. Hamilton called his chiefs attention to the 
numerous words deleted in the margin, either with 
an acid or rubbed out, apparently with the finger, 
and many more half effaced. From the commence- 
ment of June not a day passed without the volume 
being* inspected constantly in Sir F. Maddetfs 
study by literary and other persons, and almost 
always in his presence. 

On the 4th June I went to the Department of 
Manuscripts with Mr. Staunton, and examined a 
great number of previously selected passages in Mr. 
Hamilton's presence j but as the time for closing* the 
Museum had passed, and Sir F. Madden was not 
there, I postponed all further examination of the 
book till the Monday following*, viz. the 6th June. 
On the morning of that day I again visited the 
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Department of Manuscripts, and saw the book in Sir 
Frederic Madden's presence. Sir Frederic now told 
me that, after a brief examination, he had come to 
the conclusion that the manuscript notes were not in 
the handwriting" of any known period, but were ex- 
ceedingly clumsy imitations of some handwritings 
prevalent in the 17th century. Sir Frederic, 
however, still very earnestly expressed his belief in 
Mr. Collier's hona fides ^ and refused to allow his 
opinion to be pubhcly expressed, lest such an ex- 
pression might be used by Mr. Collier's opponents 
to prejudice that gentleman's character. 

During this visit, while I was very closely ex- Discovery of 
amining certain passages in the folio, I was sur- |!^p^fn. 
prised by the appearance of a pencil mark or line \ gW- 
and on tracing it by the eye I concluded, perhaps 
hastily, that it passed under the ink word. I ac- 
cordingly directed Sir Frederic Madden's attention 
to it. But Sir Frederic Madden did not appear to 
attach any importance to the remark, and did not 
pursue the inquiry I had suggested. 

Within a week after this occurred Mr. Hamilton, Discovery of 
while poring over the volume, discovered that its pond^ncebe- 
margins were covered with minute and half oblite- ^^J ^J^ 
rated pencil marks, some of which appeared to ^J^^^sJ^®^- 
underlie the ink, and, what was a new feature, that Hamilton, 
all of them appeared to correspond with the ink wri- 
ting. He at once called Sir Frederic Madden's 
attention to these circumstances. Sir Frederic ac- 
cordingly again looked through the volume page by 
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page, and was inexpressibly astonished to discover 
hundreds of marks of puncttmtion and corrigenda in 
pencil, more or less distinct, in an apparently modem 
hand, which were evidently intended as a guide to 
the ^^old corrector,*' in nearly all cases followed by 
a corresponding alteration of the text in ink. En* 
tire words were also found written in pencil, and to 
tihe eyes oi Sir F. Madden, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Ha- 
milton, it seemed clear that some of these pencillings 
did vmderlie the ink.^ Mr. Hamilton writes :— * 

Mr. Hamil' ** In the first place, they have none of the feigned antiquity 
*?Hf^t^* about them of the ink corrections, either in fonn or spelling, 
examination They are in a bold, clear handwriting of the present day, are 
of the MS. evidently executed by one hand throughout, and have been 
placed on the margins to direct the alterations afterwards made 
in ink, and with which they invariably correspond. They are of 
various kinds. Amongst the most common are crosses and ticks, 
apparently used to call attention to words or letters requiring 
correction. Some of them may, of course, be the " crosses, tiAs, 
or lines" which Mr. Collier acknowledges he introduced hin^elf ; 
but as cases occur where such pencil-ticks actually underlie cor- 
rections in ink, some of them at least must have been placed 
on the margins before the " Old Corrector" commenced his 
labours. The ordinary signs in use to indicate corrigenda for 
th^ press are of common occuireiice in the margins, while the 
corrections indicated thereby are made in the text in the^iMin- 

^ To save " Indagators" of the Periodical Press the trouble 
of finding a mare's-nest, I beg to call attention to the circum- 
stance that I have derived most of the particulars of this narrative 
from Sir Frederic Madden's letter to " Mie Critic " of the 24th 
March, 1860, which is reprinted in the appendix to this book. 

* Inquiry, p. 24. 
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aiitdque ink.* Again, whole syUablw or words occur in pencil, 
partially rubbed out, but still legible, and in which the character 
of the modem handwriting is plainly visible ; while in near 
neighbourhood to them, the same syllable or word is repeated in 
ink in the antique hand. In some cases the ink word and the 
pencH word occupy the same space in the margin, and are writ- 
ten one upon the other ; and in these instances the naked eye 
readily detects the fact that the pencil has been written prior to 
the ink. As, however, the moi^ positive evidence on this head 
was desirable, its decision forming one of the turning-points 
of the inquiry ; Mr. Maskelyne, by permission of the Duke of 
Devonshire, undertook to institute a series of microscopic and 
chemical experiments on tixe subject. The importance of the 
point lay in this : that since the pencil alterations were un- 
deniably recent * * *, it followed that the ink corrections, 
if written subsequently to these, must be modem likewise, how- 
ever carefully an antique appearance might have been simulated 
for them." 

Professor Maskelyne's experiments were of three Prof. Maske- 
descrij^ons — optical^ chemical^ and mechanical. To ciMsea of ex- 
determine whether a ^ven pencil line is above or^^^"^®^ 
beneath an ink line, it is necessary to observe whe- 
ther the former is traceable through the latter where 
they cross, which can only be satisfactorily done by 
the aid of the microscope ; or it is still better to re- 
move the ink, mechanically or chemically (according 
to its nature), and then to observe whether the con- 
tinuity of the pencil line is restored : if so, the pencil 
was under the ink ; if not, the ink was under the 
pencil. 

^ See sheet no. IV., where I have presented the reader with 
examples of the old corrector'? mode of altering the punctual- 
tion of the Perkins Folio. 
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Prof.Maske- This chemist^ in calling public attention to his 
the use of the mode of manipulation^ and its results^ in "The 
microBcope. Times '' of July 16th, 1859, says:— 

** I suggested the use of an instrument which has already 
done good service in an analogous case (that of the Simonides' 
TJranius) — ^the microscope." 

Mr. Collier, in his Letter to " The Athenaeum'' of 
Feb. 18th, 1860, writes thus :— 

Mr. Collier " In this undertaking he [Mr. Hamilton] was avowedly aided 
SSes^^ by Sir E. Madden and by Mr. Maskelyne, of the Mineral De- 
Uranius for a partment, who brought for their use a microscope bearing the 
microscope. {mpQging qj^^ scientific name of the Simonides Uranius." 

That the public should have mistaken the meaning* 
of ^^ the Simonides' Uranius,^' was perhaps not im- 
probable 3 but it certainly provoked no little ridicule to 
find Mr. CoUier ignorant of one of the most notorious 
literary forgeries that the world has ever known, and 
perpetrating a blunder from which, in the absence 
of a knowledge of letters, his knowledge of English 
grammar ought to have saved him. On the mistake 
being brought to his notice, he excused himself by 
confessing,* ^^I have no pretensions to science of 
any kind, and I mistook Mr. Maskelyne's parenthe- 
sis/' ^^ Why this is a more excellent ^/«i^Z* than the 
other/' It was not Mr. Collier's ignorance of science 
that provoked the smile, but his ignorance of an in- 
cident in letters which is as widely known as his 
Perkins Folio. As Mr. Maskeljme says, it is ^^ an 
analogous case." Constantine Simonides, a Greek by 
birth, and at present resident in Liverpool, after per- 

« Eeply, p. 23. 
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petrating" a long series of forgeiies of Greek manu- 
scripts, professed to have discovered a palimpsesf The Uranjus 
of a history of Egypt hy Uranius. It consisted of Simomdes. 
71 leaves, and each page comprised two columns. 
In all there were 284 columns. That it was a pa- 
limpsest was evident from the fact that ^ur other 
manuscripts had originally been written, apparently 
over the obhterated, or partially obliterated, work 
of Uranius : — viz. 1. A work of Flavins Josephus; 
2. A history of the Virgin Mary ; 3. A work of the v 

Emperor Constantine y and 4. A history of St. John 
the Baptist. All these were written in a 12th cen- "^ 

tury hand ; and through them Simonides pretended 
to have discovered an underlying manuscript work 
of Uranius. The palimpsest was submitted to the 
ablest scholars of Germany ; and with the single and 
most honourable exception of Alexander von Hum- 
boldt, all of them, including the erudite Dr. Dindorf, 
were completely convinced of the genuineness of the 
Uranius manuscript. A large sum of money was 
given to Simonides as the price of the palimpsest. 
At last, the suspicions of Professor Lepsius having* 
been aroused by the extraordinary confirmation which 
Uranius gave throughout to his own system of 
Egyptian chronology, he called in the aid of Profes- Tte forgery 
sor Ehrenberg", who applied to .the manuscript his by the use of 
powerfiil microscope, and at once discovered the fact scop^^^^ " 

^ That manuscript is called a palimpsest; which has been 
written on the papyrus or parchment from whi6h a previously 
Written manuscript has been expunged. 
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that wherevo* the writing of the so-called palimpeefit 
was crossed by the 12th century writing, the ink of 
^ the apparently old uncial lettei^s in reality overlay 
the writing of the other works.* The result of this 
discovery to Simoiudes, was his resid^aee for a length 
of time in the dungeons of Berlin. The result of 
Professor Maskelyne's scrutiny of the manuscript in 
the Perkins Folio affords, as yet, no parallel to the 
dungeon catastrophe, 

OptwaUy; Professor Maskelyne reports thus : — 

The result of '' The microscope reveals i^e particles of plumbago in the hd.- 
tiwi o?ti^e*" ^^^® ^^ *^® paper, and in no case that I have yet examined does 
microscope it fail to bring this &ct forward into incontrovertible reality, 
tothe ^er- Secondly the ink presents a rather singular aspect under the 
microscope. Its appearance in many cases on, rather than in 
>- the paper, suggested the idea of its being a water-colour paint 

rather than an ink ; it has a remarkable lustre, and the distri- 
bution of particles of colouring matter in it seems unlace that 
in inks, ancient or modem> that I have yet examined."' 

Thechemical Chemically; Professor Maskelyne informs us that 

the ink has a taste — 

'' unlike the siyptic taste of ordinary inks, which it inyparts to 
the tongue, and by its iBubstance evidently yielding to the action 
of damp*" But that '^its colouring matter resists the action of 
y chemical agents which rapidly change inks, ancient or modem, 

whose colour is due to iron.'* 

The mecha- Mechanically; Professor Maskelyne informs us 

that the seeming ink — 

" proves to be a paint removable, with the exception of a slight 

8 I take this account from " The AthensBum," Feb. 16, 1856. 
» Letter in The Times of July 16, 1869. 
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shun, by mere water," and that " its prerailing character is 
that of a paint fwrned perhaps of sepia, or of sepia mixed with 
a little Indian ink." ** I have nowhere been able to detect the General re- 
pencil-mark clearly overlying the ink, though in several places MMkel^*s 
the pencil stops abruptly at the ink, and some seems to be just examination, 
traceable through its translucent substance, while lacking there 
the generally metallic lustre of the plumbago. But the question 
is set at rest by the removal by water of the ink in instances 
where the ink and the pencil intersected each other. The first 
case I chose for this purpose was a t* in Bichard IL, p. 36. A 
pencil tick crossed the u, intersecting each limb of that letter. 
The pencil was barely visible through the first stroke, and not 
at all visible under the second stroke of the u. On damping 
off the ink in the first stroke, however, the pencil-mark became 
much plainer than before, and even when as much of the ink- 
stain as possible was removed the pencil still runs through the 
ink line in unbroken even continuity. Had the pencil been 
superposed on the ink, it must have lain superficially upon 
its lustrous surface and have been removed in the washing. 
We inust, I think, be led by this to the inference that the pencil 
underlies the iok — that is to say, was antecedent to it in its 
date ; while, also, it is evident that the " old commentafcor*' had 
done his best to rub out the pencil writing before he introduced 
its ink substitute. 

Now it is clear that evidence of this kind cannot by itself 
establish a forgery. It is on pal»ographical grounds alone 
-that the modern character of the pencillings can be established ; 
l)ut this point once determined in the affirmative, the result 
of the physical inquiry certainly will be to make the ** old com- 
mentator*' far less venerable." 

There are thus two questions, quite independent The two 

1 . /» 1 1 . questions for 

of each other^ for the solution of palseo^aphists : — the solution 
Ist. Are the ink-notes in a genuine 17th century phi^ts. ^^^' 

hand ? 

2nd. Are the pencillings in a modern cursive ? 
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Before entering* on the consideration of the im- 
portance of keeping" these questions distinct^ a point 
which has been fiilly recognized by the palaeogra- 
phists^ but strangely lost sight of by the critics, I 
will proceed to consider the features of the Perkins 
Folio, of which Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton 
took especial cognizance, and which are clearly de- 
tailed by the latter gentleman in his letter, published 
in '^ The Times '' of July 2nd, 1869. He writes :— 

" The volume is bound in rough calf (probably about the 
ton's account Biiddle of George II.'s reign), the water-mark of the leaves 
of the Per- pasted inside the cover being a crown surmounting the letters 
and its MS. " ^' ■'^•" {^^orgiua Rex), and the Dutch lion within a paling, 
notes. ^th thQ legend pro patrid ; and there is evidence to shew that 

the corrections, though intended to resemble a hand of the 
middle of the 17th century, could not have been written on the 
margins of the volume imtil after it was bound, and conse- 
quently not, at the earliest, until towards the middle of the 
18th. 

I should enter more minutely into this feature of the case, 
did not the corrections themselves, when closely examined, fur- 
nish facts so precise and so startling in their character that all 
collateral and constructive evidence seems unnecessary and in- 
significant. 

They at first sight seem to be of two kinds,— those, namely, 
which have been allowed to remain, and those which have been 
obliterated with more or less success, sometimes by erasure 
with a penknife or the employment of chymical agency, and 
sometimes by tearing and cutting away parts of the margin. 
The corrections thus variously obliterated are probably almost 
as numerous as those suffered to remain, and in importance 
equal to them. Whole lines, entire words, and stage directions, 
have been attempted to be got rid of, though in many instances 
without success, as a glance at the various readings of a first 
portion of Hamlet, which I subjoin, will shew. 
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Of the corrections allowed to stand, some, on aliastj glance, 
might, so far as the handwriting is concerned, pass as genuine, 
while others have been strangely tampered with, touched up, 
or painted over, a modem character being dexterously altered 
by touches of the pen into a more antique form.** There is, 
moreover, a kind of exaggeration in the shape of the letters 
throughout, difficult, if not impossible, to reconcile with a belief 
in the genuineness of the hand ; not to mention the frequent and 
strange juxta-position of stiff Chancery capital letters of the 
form in use two centuries ago with others of quite a modern 
appearance, and it is well here to state that all the corrections 
are evidently by one hand ; and that, consequently, whatever 
invalidates or destroys the credit of a part must be considered 
equally damaging and fatal to the whole. 

At times the correction first put in the margin has been 
obliterated, and a second emendation substituted in its stead, 
of which I will mention two examples which occur in Cymbeline 
(fol. 1632, p. 400, col. 1) : — 

'* With Oakes unshakeable and roaring Waters,'* 

where Oahes has first been made into Cliffea, and subsequently 
into Rockes,^^ Again (p. 401, col. 2), 

" Whose Eoof s as low as ours : Sleepe Boyes, this gate," 

*• As an instance, I may refer to the play of The Tempest, 
where the " old corrector," has first written some ks in mo- 
dem character, and then, in a different coat of paint, prolonged 
the downward strokes, so as to give the letters a more ancient 
form. See also Othello, p. 357 — where the y of the stage 
direction on the ground, has two tails intersecting one another. 

" The writer of the article in Notes and Queries, (second 
Series, vol. ix. p. 210), asserts that " Cliffes" is written in pencil, 
in an antique character, and founds on that fact a charge of dis- 
ingenuousness against Mr. Hamilton. The assertion only de- 
monstrates the utter incapacity of the writer to tell one kind 
of writing from another. A few months apprenticeship to 
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on the margin (a pencil cross having been made in the first 
instance) Sleepe is corrected into Sweete, afterwards Sweete has 
been crossed out, and Stoape written above. 

There is scarcely a single page throughout the volume in 
which these obliterations do not occur. At the time they were 
effected it is possible the obliteration may have appeared com- 
plete ; but the action of the atmosphere in the course of some 
years seems in the majority of instances to have so far nega- 
tived the chymical agency as to enable the corrections to 
be readily deciphered. Examples of these accompany this 
letter, and I shall be surprised if in the hands of Shakspearian 
critics they do not famish a clue to the real history of the cor- 
rector and his corrections. 

I now come to the most astounding result of these investiga- 
tions, in comparison with which all ofcher facts concerning the 
corrected folio become insignificant. On a close examination 
of the margins they are found to be covered with an infinite 
number of faint pencil marks and corrections, in obedience to 
which the supposed old corrector has made his emendations. 
These pencil corrections have not even the pretence of antiquity 
in character or spelling, but are written in a bold hand of the 
present century, A remarkable instance occurs in Eichard 
III. (fol. 1632, p. 181, col. 2), where the stage direction, '* with 
the body", is written in pencil in a clear modem hand, while 
* i.e. on the over* this the ink corrector writes in the antique and smaller 
top of. character, "with the dead bodie," the word ''dead" being 

seemingly inserted to cover over the entire space occupied by 
the larger pencil writing, and ** bodie" instead of " body*' to give 
the requisite appearance of antiquity." Further on, in the 
tmgedy of Samlet (fol. 1632, p. 187, col. 1), 

record-reading might possibly dispel a few of his illusions, 
which so happily blind him to every fact which prejudices his 
friend Mr. Collier. Tmth often sufiers from the indulgence of 
an ^'amiable weakness." 
*' " The Athenteum" of Feb. 18th, 1860, devotes a column and 
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*' Arid crooke the pregnant Hindges of the knee,'* 
** begging," occurs in pencil in the opposite margin in the same 
modem hand, evidently with the intention of superseding *' preg- 



a half of the Eeview of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry, to the proof 
of the positions that hody is an older orthography than hodie 
and that the latter mode of spelling did not come into fashion 
till the reign of Charles II. 

The establishment of these points is intended as an answer 
to the following argument. **Bodie," says our Manuscript 
Department, " is an old form. Body a new form of the word. 
Mrgo, the rascal who wrote " bodie" in ink upon " body" in 
pencil must have been a very recent rascal—" still alive" is the 
charitable supposition, — and his adoption of the ancient spell- 
ing in his ink is neither more nor less than a fraudulent mys- 
tification." Having first stated this gloss on Mr. Hamilton's 
position, (to prepare the reader's mind !) the reviewer proceeds 
to quote Mr. Hamilton's own words. /* On a close examina- 
tion," &c. &>o. The reviewer makes it appear that Mr. Hamil- 
ton's inference that the pencil writing is recent, is derived 
J^m the modem character of the spelling. But this is not 
the case. That inference is solely derived from the fact that 
the pencil writing is '*in a bold hand of the present century.** 
Now Mr. M^skelyne has established that the ink writing is 
i)ver the pencil writing. Therefore the ink writing is of the 
present century. But it is in a 17th century hand, (or rather 
it is a mixture of several distinct styles of that century.) There- 
fore tl^e antique character of the ink writing is not genuine. 
Now i^ the spelling consistent with the supposition that the 
writer aasuttjed the 17th century hand fraudulently ? Yes. 
For while the pencil words are always spelled as they are in 
the present day, the spelling of the ink words corresponding te 
such pencil words is sometimes obsolete. Thus where the pencil 
word is hody, the corresponding ink word is hodie. Such a fabri- 
cator would in all probability have preferred the spelling hodie to 

H 
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nant" in the text. The entire passage from, " Why should 
the poore be flatter'd ?" to ** As I doe thee. Something too 
much of this" was afterwards struck out. The ink corrector^ 
probably thrown off his guard by this, neglected to copy over 
and afterwards rub out the pencil alteration, according to his 
usual plan, and by this oversight we seem to obtain as clear a 
view of the modus operandi as if we had looked over the cor- 
rector's shoulder and seen the entire work in process of fabri- 
cation. I give several further instances where the modem 
pencil writing can be distinctly seen underneath the old ink 
correction, and I should add that in parts of the volume page 
after page occurs, in which commas, notes of admiration and 
interrogation, &c., are deleted, or inserted in obedience to 
pencil indications of precisely the same modem character and 
appearance as those employed in correcting the press at the 
present day. Twelfth Mght (fol. 1632, p. 258, col. 1) :— '•! 
take these Wisemen, that crow so at these set kind of foolea, 

lody (in the ink word). 1st, Because the former was the spelling 
of the period succeeding the date of the 2nd folio— to which 
period the **old corrector" professed to belong. 2nd, Because 
by choosing hodie^ rather than hody^ he would obviate an objec- 
tion which might (however untenable) be derived from hodif ; for 
though bodi/ is an archais form, it is also the most modem : 
whereas bodie is an archaism, and is not modem. 

This reply is sufficient to rebut the argument of **The Athe- 
n»um." But I might go still farther: I might, consistently 
with facts, deny the writer's statement, that the spelling body 
is older than bodie. I believe bodie to be the older form. Cer- 
tainly both were used indifferently in Shakspere's day. Thus 
in " Dialogical Discourses of Spirits and Divels," 1601, in the 
third dialogue (pp. 64 — ^98, inclusive), bodie occurs one hundred 
and twenty three times, and body onljjftve times : while in " A 
Treatise of Specters," Ac. 1605, in chapter 5 (pp. 43—49), 
bodie occurs twenty Jive times, and body sixty times* 
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no better than the fooles Zanies." The corrector makes it 
" to he no better than," &c. Here the antique ** to be*' is writ^ 
ten over a modem pencil ** to be** still clearly legible. A few 
lines further down the letter I is added in the margin over a 
pencil I. 
In Hamlet (fol. 1632, p. 278, col. 1) :— 

" Oh, most pernicious woman I** 

is made into — 

" Oh, most peruicious and perfidious woman I'* 

but here, again, the " perfidious** of the corrector can be seen 
to be above a pencil ** perfidious*' written in a perfectly modem 
hand.^3 
In JZoiwZe^ (fol. 1632, p* 276, col. 2), the line 

" Looke too*t, I charge you ; come your way," 

has been altered by the corrector into 

" Looke too*t, I charge you ; so now come your way,** 

in the inner margin* The words " so now,** in faint pencil and 
in a modem hand, on the outer margin, are distinctly visible^ 
Immediately below this, and before 

" Enter Hamlet, Horatio, Marcellus," 

the corrector has inserted " Sc. 4.*' This would seem to 
have been done in obedience to a pencil " iv.'* in the margin. 
In mng John (fd. 1632, p. 6, col. 2), 

** Austria and France shoot in each other's mouth." 

The corrector adds, as a direction, at this line " aside ;" the same 
word " aside" occurs likewise in pencil in a modern hand on 
the outer margin." 

This most excellent description of the actual state 
of the Perkins Folio cannot be too often repeated, 

" See facsimile facing title-page. 

H 2 
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It is a picture of the actual fact ; and not a state- 
taent in it has ever been, or to the best of my 
jud^ent can be, impugned. I have devoted much 
time to the examination of the once mysterious 
volume : and though I could from my own original 
resources give an exact and faithful description of 
its contents, I am satisfied I could not Jmprove on 
Mr. Hamilton's portraiture, and therefore avail my- 
self of his language and examples ; and his infers 
ences, drawn with professional skill, and brought 
forward with as much modesty as is consistent with 
confidence in his own judgment, I most conscien- 
tiously endorse." 

I will simply call attention to the selection o^ 
words and phrases which I have made from the 
manuscript annotations of the Perkins Folioj for the 
bheet of facsimiles, no. IV. Here the reader will 
observe several examples of the pencil-writing under- 
lying the ink; and many more would have been 
added but for the over-scrupulousness (^^hyper- 

** It is noteworthy that in one place, viz. Comedies^ p; 278, 
the bottom of the page, comprizing nearly the whole margin, 
has been cut away with a knife, probably to get rid of some 
lengthy addition of which the old corrector had repented. Mr* 
Collier speaks of the book as having suffered from " the falling 
of the lighted snuflF of a candle, or the ashes of tobacco."— (^o^e» 
tmdJSmendationSy 1st ed. Introduction, p. vi.) Now at pp. 325-8, 
in £^inff Lear^ it seems to me that the paper has been wilfully 
burnt in order to get rid of some corrections, or still more pro* 
bably of a suspicious erasure. 
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sque&mishness,^' Mr. Collier would call it) of Mr. 
Ashbee^ who positively refused to attempt the fac* 
simile of any pencil-writing*, however legible, that 
was not distinct, and as the reader already knows, 
the great mass of the pencil instructions of the folio 
are ^^half obliterated.'' Mr. Collier complains'^ of 
Mr. Hamilton for having given only Jifteen of the 
'^ infinite number '* of pencil words and marks. In- 
stead of that he should have given Mr. Hamilton 
and Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift credit for not at- 
tempting the representation of pencil-writing which 
in thousands of places is very indistinct, even where 
it is perfectly legible. The question was not ^^ what 
pencil words can be read V^ but, '^ what pencil worda 
can be represented by Hthography V^ In the sheet 
referred to the reader will observe traces of th in 
pencil under the th of the word both ; portions of 
Enter Duke in pencil imder the stage-direction,^ 
Enter Duke Angerly, and under the correction ing, 
for 8 in the word '' parts/* are traces of the same cor- 
rection in pencil, while the pa which protrudes from 
the left of the ink correption shews that the whole 
word parting was first written in pencil. 
. In the stage-direction Venice still, the reader will 
observe that the ^^ old corrector" has yielded to his 
habitual inchnation to the right, and has thus fallen 
into the pseudo-antique cursive of the letter signed 
'^ S. Danyell," which is given in facsimile in sheet 
no. IX. 

!• Eeply, p.21, • 
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Tjie f\mda- Reviewers of Mr.Hamilton's letters and book, have 

mental mis- ^ . . . ^ 

take of Mr. fallen mto a strange mistake, which was first com- 
mite and mitted by Mr. R. Grant White in ^^ The Atlantic 
"Scrutator." j^^j^tUy Advertiser'' for October 1859, and has since 
been repeated, and still more strenuously urged by 
a writer who calls himself '' Scrutator/' in a pamph- 
let which is characterized only by dising^enuousness, 
feebleness, and inconsequence. The mistake is this. 
These writers assume that the primal evidence of 
forgery, in the case of the ink corrections, is the fact 
that they correspond with pencil-^writing of a more 
or less modern character, some of which respectively 
underlie the ink corrections with which they corres- 
pond. It is then attempted to be shewn either that 
the pencil-writing may be a cursive of the 17th 
century, or that there|are two pencil hands, of which 
the older only is ever found to underlie the ink. 
It is therefoi'e inferred that, since that pencil-wTi- 
ting, which must have been written before the ink- 
writing, may be of the 17th century, the ink-T^Titing 
itself may be a^ old as its character would lead one 
to believe. 

This is all wrong. The primal evidence of for^ 
gevy li^s in the irikrwritingy and in that alone. 
All evidence that rests on the judgment of palseo- 
graphists is necessarily of a kind which is not sus- 
ceptible of verification by any but pal^ographic 
experts. If Mr. Hamilton presents his readers with 
a fecsimile by Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift, any 
one vvho has an eye and a pair of cotopasses may, 
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by comparing the facsimile with the original^ arrive 
at an independent judgment on the fidelity of the 
representation. But if Sir Frederic Madden pro- 
nounces an opinion that a particular piece of antique- 
looking writing is not a genuine antique, but a 
modern simulation, the public have but the alterna- 
tive of accepting Sir Frederic's ipse diooity or rejecting 
his skill as a palaeographist. In the case in question, 
all the palaeographists who have examined the ma- 
nuscript are of one opinion. Sir Frederic Madden, 
Mr. Bond, and Mr. Hamilton of the British Museum; 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her Ma- 
jesty's Public Records j Mr. W. H. Black, formerly 
Assistant Keeper of ditto, and Mr. T. Duffus 
Hardy, Assistant Keeper of ditto ; Professor Brewer, 
Reader at the Rolls, and several others of less note, 
have imhesitatingly pronounced the ink-writing spu- 
rious, on palseographic grounds, not a single palaeo- 
graphist having yet ventured to dissent from that 
decision. This conclusion having been arrived at, 
the discovery of the pencil-writing, which indeed 
throws every other feature of this case into the shade, 
becomes significant. With the knowledge already The second- 
acquired that the ink-wiiting is a modern simulation, of forgery, 
it becomes obvious that the pencil marks and notes 
are the suggestions for corrections which in the vast 
msgority of cases have been followed. The only 
motive which could induce a critic to charitably 
suppose, on the one hand, that the pencil-writing — 
especially where It underlies the ink (!) —is a cursive 
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of the 17th century^ or, on the other, that one' 
hand wrote the corresponding pencil-writing (long 
after the ink-writing had been executed) for pur- 
poses of interpretation, and that another and an 
older hand wrote those pencil corrections, which 
underlie the ink, for the direction of the scribe, — 
the only conceivable motive for such kindly, but 
far-strained suppositions vanishes, when we know (as 
palseographists do), or believe (as the pubUc must 
do, if they have any faith in palaeography), that, by 
the ink corrections alone, the fabrication is proved. 
We are then at liberty to dismiss from our minds 
the question— how can we reconcile these pencil 
marks with a belief in the genuineness of the ink 
corrections ? and instead, we have to consider how 
to explain the pencil marks and corrections, on the 
assumption that the ink corrections are in a simu- 

Conclusions latcd hand. We are thus left to the conclusions of 

^apHc"^"" our senses, which are these :-^ 

questionB. jgt^ That all the pencil marks and corrections are 
in one handwriting. 

2nd, That that handwriting is one of our own 

day. 

There is as much intrinsic reason for doubting 
these conclusions, as for doubting whether a letter 
which has been addressed to me by a stranger, is all 
in one handwriting, and in a handwriting of my 
own day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

The Peekiks Folio. — The weak points in Me. Colliee*s 

BePLXES BESPECTINa IT. 

As was expected, Mr. Hamilton's assaults on the 
genuineness of the ^^ old corrector '^ called Mr. Col- 
lier himself into the field. In reply to the former 
gentleman's letters, and that of Professor Maske- 
lyne. Mr. CoUier wrote two letters to the editor ot'^^- ^^^}?^*^ 

four replies. 

" The Times/' which were published in the impres- 
sions of that Journal of July 7th and 20th, 1869. 
In the first of these letters he plaintively says, 

^ I am determined not to make the poor remainder of my 
life miserable by further irritating contests ; this is the last 
word I shall ever submit to say upon the subject in print ; but 
if the matter be brought before a proper legal tribunal I shall 
be prepared in every way to vindicate my integrity/' 

In despite of this somewhat petulant vow, he writes 
a second letter to ^^ The Times " eight days later j 
and after the pubUcation of the Inquiry of Mr. 
Hamilton, he publishes two repUes, one in ^^The 
Athenaeum '^ of Feb. 18th, 1860, and the other in the 
form of a pamphlet, in order, to use his own words, 
^^ that the bane and the antidote may be taken to- 
gether/'^ 

As I cannot reprint these rephes at length, I 

1 Beply, p, 1. 
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shall adopt the plan of extracting' irom them such 
remarks as bear upon the various questions involved 
in the discussion of the Perkins FoKo^ allowing all 
Mr. Collier's observations on other disputed manu- 
scripts to stand over for separate examination. 

In the course of a careful consideration of Mr. 
Collier's replies, I have found many points on which 
his rejoinders are most unsatisfactory, and some on 
which they are certainly entitled to weight. I pur- 
pose to deal with the former class only. With 
these deductions, the readei*s of Mr. Collier's replies, 
so far as they concern the Perkins Folio, may take 
them for what they profess to be. The points to 
which I am bound to except are the following' : — 

I. The manuscript corrected folio seen by Dr. 
Wellesley in Rodd's shop. 

II. The pencil-writing" in the Perkins Folio. 

III. Mr. Maskeljrne's examination of the manu- 
script notes and emendations of the Perkins Folio. 

IV. The alleged similarity between the hand- 
writings in the Bridgewater Folio and the Perkins 
Folio. 

V. The " G. R. and Dutch Lion.'' 

VI. , Mr. Hamilton's " Hamlet " collations. 

VII. Mr. Collier's capacity for fabrication. 

VIII. The testimony of Mr. Dyce to the excel- 
lence of the emendations, and Mr. Collier's option 

What Folio of appropriating them. 

did D? Wei- !• What folio it was that Dr. Wellesley saw at 

Eod JssliopP ^^^'® shop it is impossible to say with certainty. 
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Dr- Wellesley has informed me that he has inspected 
the Perkins Folio, and is of opinion, that it is the 
identical book : but he is not certain ; nor does he 
speak of any special mark by which he is enabled 
to establish the identity. But whether there be 
any such mark or not, we cannot tell, owing* to Dr. 
Wellesley's refusal to be cross-examined. 

One reason there is which would lead to the be- 
lief that the Perkins FoUo is not the book he saw 
at Rodd's shop. If, as we learn from the Notes 
and EmendationSy^ Mr. Collier took the folio home,, 
it would seem that Dr. Wellesley could not have 
seen it in Rodd's shop, unless he and Mr. Collier 
were there together. Mr. Collier did not deviate 
from this statement till after he had received Dr. 
Wellesley's letter. Then he writes,^ 

. ^^ It so happened, that just after *1 had left Eodd's, and had 
secured my purchase by paying for it, leaving the volume to he 
sent Jiomey the Eev. Dr. H. Wellesley entered the shop, looked 
at the book, and seeing the MS. notes, which I had not seen, 
wished to become the possessor. Eodd informed Dr. Wellesley 
itat the old folio had been already sold* for the very price I had 
given for it." 

In his Rephf Mr. Collier gives us this version of 
the incident: — 

" My frequent course was to call at Eodd's on my way from 
Kensington, to see what he might have that was new and inte- 

2 1st Edition, Introduction, p. vii. 

3 The Athenseum, Peb. 18, 1860. 

* This is Mr. Collier's construction of an ambiguous phrase 
in Dr. Wellesley's letter. ^ Page 8. ^ 
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testing to me, and if the book or books I had bought were of 
9J1J size, to go on towards the City, and on my return to carry 
away my purchase by an omnibus. I did not ordinarily give 
Eodd the trouble of sending all the way to my house. Such I 
feel pretty sure was the case with the Perkins folio : I left it 
in the shop until my return, and then "took it home" with 
another folio." 

Without wishing to be hypercritical, I must say, 
this looks something' like cooking evidence. The ex- 
pression, ^^ It so happened, that just after — ^^ does 
not rest on Mr. Collier's memory (for, by his own 
account he ^^ had left Rodd^s'% nor on the testimony 
of any one else. Dr. Wellesley is unable to say when 
it was that he paid Mr. Rodd this visit, on the date of 
which so much depends. But, says Mr. Collier, it 
was just after he had left the volume to he sent home. 
-This is testimony p-e? re natd with a vengeance. In 
Kotes and Emendationsy Mr. Collier takes the folio 
home. But when Dr. Wellesley's evidence turns up, 
and it becomes possible to make that gentleman's visit 
synchronize with Mr. Collier's departure from Rodd's 
shop, then the testimony undergoes a rifacimento ; 
and it then turns out, that Mr. Collier left the folio 
behind him : else how could Dr. Wellesley have seen 
it then and there ? 

When Mr. Collier wrote his letter to ^^ The Athen- 
^um," he forgot having said in his Notes and JEmen-^ 
dations that he took the book home. His attention 
having been called to the discrepancy, he finds that 
be left the book m Rodd's shop until his return from 
the city, and then took it home ! What is this but 
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an ex post facto history? In theolog-y it is called 
a harmony. But Mr. Collier's hypothesis fails to 
harmonize one discrepancy. If the book were left 
to be called for^ it was not left to be sent home. 

II. Mr. Collier nearly g'oes the length of denying* The fact and 
the very existence of pencil-writing* in the Perkins pencil-writ- 
Foho:— ^«- 

" "WTiat I mean to say is, that if such specks and spots of 
plumbago be made, there is no word in our language to which, 
with the smallest ingenuity, they may not be adapted."* 

He says ^^ made," because he will hardly admit 

that they have been Jbvnd. Again :— ' 

" All I maintain is that the pencil-marks are so few, so small, 
Jind so indistinct, that it is only by the exercise of the most 
tortuous ingenuity that they can be transformed into words and 
letters;" 

It is useless and childish to <J0ntend with facts. 
In reply to these denials of Mr, Collier's, I need 
only cite three writers on his own side, — Mr. H. 
Merivale® writes thus :— 

" But then the mysterious pencil marks ! There they are, 
most undoubtedly, and in very great numbers too." 

. The ^^ Saturday" reviewer^ assumes their existence, 
though he very grossly errs in saying that they are 
not legible to the naked eye. ^^ Scrutator'^ says, 

" The presence of the pencil no one who has examined the 
bpok lately, at least with the aid of a glass, has denied."*® 

* Eeply,p. 21. 7 Eeplyi p. 26. 

8 The Edinburgh Eeview, Ap. 1860. » April 21, 1860: 
^0 Strictures, p. 7. 
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It is impossible to doubt that Mr, Collier really 
believes in the existence of the pencilling^ j else why- 
should he nearly go the length of charging' the 
oflScers of the Museum with having* first inserted 
them^ and then seduced Mr. Frederick G. Nether- 
clift to torture them into words in imitation of Mr. 
Collier's handwriting" ?" 

At any rate he is sure he never wrote in pencil in 
the folio. He writes :—^ 

" I never made a single pencU mark on the pages of the book, 
excepting crosses, ticks, or lines, to direct my attention to par- 
ticular emendations." 

And he further says/^ 

" If there be upon the volume any pencillings by me, beyond 
crosses, ticks, and lines, they will speak for themselves ; they 
have escaped my recollection*" 

This is certainly a very curious instance of defect 
of memory. The simple fact is that, irrespective of 
pencil emendations^ notes, and sug'g'estions, of which 
I shall speak hereafter, Mr. Collier has made very 
free with the margins of the book, in writing" upon 
them in pencil such remarks as most editors, and all 
methodical ones confine to their common-place books. 
I have never kept any strict account of these re- 
marks ; but, to substantiate my assertion, I have 
jotted down a few of them, which will serve as a 
sample of the mass, whose name is ^^ legion.'' 



" B^ply, p. 23. " The Times, July 7th, 1860. 

" The Times, July 20tb. 1859. 
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Measure for Measure p. 70. c 2 fire note this. 

Love's Labour's Lost. p. 133. c. 2/asting | I See Hamlet. 277. 

„ p. 139. c. 1 kilVd by \ kingly See above " pure 

scoffe". 
All's well that ends well. p. 234. c. 2. to,>v.8uccess | try So 1623 

„ p. 256. c. 2. and beare bating | yet see 273 

Hamlet. p. 277. c. 2. fast in | lasting See LLL 133. This 

is in Smith's— 1765. 

That all these pencil observations and scores of 
others are in Mr. Collier's handwriting I cannot 
for an instant doubt^ as they are obviously in the 
same hand in which the notes on the last board are 
written^ and these Mr. Collier acknowledg-es to have 
been written by himself. ^^ 

It must be borne in mind that all such pencil 
observations are of a distinct class from those which 
are connected with the ink notes and emendations^ or 
those which appear to be suggestions for emendations 
not actually adopted. All I wish to say of these in 
this place is that inasmuch as Mr. Collier's memory 
has been shewn to be fallacious in respect of the one 
class, surely it may be so in respect of the other. 

It is of the latter class that Mr. Collier endeavours 
to discredit the existence at the time the book was 
in his possession. He writes : — ^* 

** I exhibited the Perkins folio by candle light and by day- 
light/^ and it was turned about in every possible direction by 

" Letter to The Times of July 7th, 1860. 
" Eeply, p, 25. 

** " It was not perhaps convenient," writes Mr. Collier, 
(Eeply, p. 10) to Mr. Hamilton, " to notice this daylight exhi- 
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those who inspected it, and I never heard of an individual who 
saw pencil-marks, until after the volume had been deposited in 
the Manuscript Department of the British Museum." 

We are further told that Mr. Collier never saw 
any pencil marks while the Perkins Folio was in his 
hands ;^^ that the late Duke of Devonshire never 
saw any, nor a certain '' intellig'ent Shakespearian 
friend" of Mr. Collier's^ nor Mr. Netherclift^ senior ; 
nor yet were they observed at the meetings of the 
Shakspeare Society or the Society of Antiquaries in 
1852-3.^® But surely all these statements are consis- 
tent with Mr.Hamilton's theory. Do they not actually 
form a part of it ? Of course, if Mr. Collier, as has been 
insinuated, did fabricate the notes, having previously 
written in the pencil directions, he would surely have 
rubbed out the latter (i. e. for a time have rendered 
them invisible), before exhibiting the folio for any 
one's inspection, or inviting scrutiny to the manu- 
script notes. TJie fact that the pencillings were invi- 
sible in 1862-3, is quite consistent with the fact that 
they became visible again after the lapse of five or six 
years : for what is called rubbing out, is merely re- 
moving some portions of the plumbago, and rubbing 
up the fibre of the paper over the other portions of the 
plumbago. The atmosphere which affects the fibre 

bition at all." The fact is, that no report of such an exhibi- 
tion has been found. All we have is Mr. Collier's invitation 
in ** The Athen»um,'* March 27, 1852, and his mention o^ three 
exhibitions, before the Society of Antiquaries, in his affidavit. 
" Eeplj, p. 24. " Keplj, pp. 25 and 26. 
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of the paper^ will^ it is well known, disclose some of 
the plumbag-o so covered over : and thus 

*• Time will unfold what plighted cunning hides ;** 
and pencil writing which has been rubbed out may 
after a few years become legible again. 

Mr. Collier has another method of discrediting the 
pencillings : — 

*^ la it not strange/' he asks, " if pencil-marks can be pointed 
out, as supposed instructions for such word^ and fragments of 
words^ as Mr. Hamilton has given us, that not the smallest 
trace of pencil is to be found in connexion with the entire lines, 
sentences, and parts of sentences, which abound in the Perkins 
fiUo?''*^ 

He then goes on to shew that this circumstance fa- 
vours the supposition of the officers of the British 
Museum having fraudulent^ inserted, in pencil, 
^^ specks and spots for the purpose of discrediting 
the ink emendations/' inasmuch as it would have 
been easy to have applied them as hints for a litho- 
grapher in forming short words, but impossible to 
have done so by whole lines and sentences.^^ Mr. 

» Eeplj, p. 23. 

** Mr. Collier's insinuations and charges of fraud against his 
opponents are none the less discreditable to himself because, 
** more stio" he qualifies them by such^phrases as " I only sup- 
pose it," or "I cannot for a moment suppose,*' &c., or "I do 
not at all mean purposely," or " I do not impute it," or " I am 
bound here to acquit," &c., or " unknowingly I believe," and 
various other " shows" of the like flimsy texture. They do not 
serve to dissemble the malice of his charges ; but they amply 
protect the writer against actions at law, which, I conceive, was 
one reason why they were displayed. 

I 
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Collier must have taken leave of bis senses if he sup- 
posed that by retorting the chaise of fraud, merely 
by way of speculatiou and without adducing any 
evidence, he could divert the public eye from the 
facts of this c^e, and their bearing on his own cha- 
racter. The pubUc, as I have found from experiepce, 
are slow to beheve anything that discredits the good 
name of a pubhc man : but when once their suspicions 
are aroiused, no legerdemain can distract their atten- 
tion : they are then exacting judges of evidence, and 
unrelenting censors of him whom that evidence con- 
demns. Nor will pubhc connexions or private friend- 
ships avail him long :-r- 

•^WhenFortuneaiiiherBhifli and change of mood, . 
Spurns down hex late belov*d^ all his dependents • 
"Which laboured after him to the mountain's top, . 

Even on their knees and hands, let him slip down* 
Not one accompanying his declining foot." 

Putting aside Mr. Collier's irrelevant retort^ it is 
easy to answer his objection. It is not the length but 
the fewness of the ^^ whole hues and sentences/' that, 
in all probability^ occasions the absence of the pencil- 
hngs. A corrector using his pencil, as Mr. GoUier and 
many others have done before, and will do again,, 
would find it necessary to pencfl in the short correc- 
tions as a guide to the ink scribe (himself or another) 
because they are so exceedingly numerous (from 
twenty to thirty thousand), while the ^^ whole lines 
and sentences/' amounting only to eleveniu aH^ would 
be more conveniently inserted from pencil riders. Tim 
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would be far preferable to writing so much in pencil 
on a single margin^ the obliteration of which might 
be difficult or even impossible^ and the detection of 
which would be the ruin of the speculation. Surely • 
this is the true^ as it is the obvious^ explanation. 

III. But Mr. Collier would have us believe that l^^^^^^^^; 

^ from Prof. 

even admitting that the pencilEngs are bond ^e^Maskeljue^^ 
and of a modern character, it has never been satis- of tiSe^s!^ 
factorily shewn that they underlie the ink. Mr.^^^^* 
Collier writes :— *' 

"He [Prof. Maskelyne] is mysteriously great upon the 
questioB, whether in some places tiie pencil overlieB the ink^ or 
the ink the pencil, apparently forgetting that if the peiicil mark 
overlies the ink, the pencil mark must have been made last :[!] 
he admits, however, without reserve, that *tn several places the 
penetl stops abruptly at the ink,* Is not this decisive T Why 
does it " stop abruptly at the ink," but because the ink had 
been previously written, and the person who made the pencil*" 
maA went no flirth^ than the ink would allow him ? Truly, a]l 
this discusiion about *^ the lustre of the plumbago," and about 
the plumbago "just traceable under the ink," is too paltry and 
puerile for a man of Mr. Maskelyne^s scientific attainments *, 
and it almost makes one smile to read his grave and authorita-> 
tive denunciation of the u in Mekard IL^ and of the " tick'* 
which " intersects each limb of that letter/* If as, he tells us, the 
pencil sometimes stops at the ink, there is an end of the question^ 
as far as every word so circumstanced is concerned.*' 

!Not at all. Mr. Maskelyne instances the case of 
^^ a win Richard II.'V 

^* A peftdl tiek,'^ \e says, " crossecl the u, intersecting' each 
limb of tlwt letter. The- pencil was barely visible through the 

« B^ply, p. 27. 

I 2 
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first stroke, and not at all visible under the second stroJce of tJie Um 
On damping off the ink in the first stroke, however, the pencil 
mark became much plainer than before, and even when as much 
of the ink-stain as possible was removed the pencil still runs 
through the ink line in unbroken even continuity. Had the pencil 
been superposed on the ink, it must have lain superficially upon 
its lustrous surfiice and have been removed in the washing."'' 

Here then is a case in which the pencil line stopped 
abruptly at the ink^ as to one limh of the u^ and yet 
must have been written before that limb was written, 
because that pencil line was found to underlie the- 
other limb of the u. 
Theqnestion IV. Mr. Hamilton states that the manuscript^ 
the writOT of corrections in the Bridgewater Folio, 

in the Per- " ^® ^^^ ^^^7 i^odem, but, decidedly, 6y the satne hand as 

kins Folio ^ those in, his [Mr. Collier's] more famous copy of the second 
and the wri- j., . ,,94 
terofthe edition."'* 

SbhI'^^ To use ^^ Scrutator's^' elegant phrase, Lord Elles- 
water Folio, jjjgj.^ cc j^j^ knocked over one of the nine-pins/' in 
the following" words, for permission to make use of 
- which Mr. Collier thanks his Lordship : — 

"There is no pretence, whatever, for saying that the emen-^ 
dations in the Perkins Shakespeare are in the same handwriting 
as those in my first folio : on the contrary, except as they are 
(or profess to be) of the same period, they are quite dij^erent"^ 

But I have authority for stating* that this is a 
garbled extract from the opinion which Lord EUes- 
mere wrote for Mr. Collier^ and which (in its per- 
fect state) he permitted Mr. Collier to make public. 

» Letter in The Times of July 16, 1859. 
'* Inquiry, p. 72. ** Eeply, p. 46. 
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But even if it were Lord EUesmere's ungarbled 
opinion of the writing, what is it worth ? Lord 
Ellesmere is entitled to his own opinion on the sub* 
ject, and with that I have no wish, as I have 
no right, to interfere. The question, however, for 
the public to consider is this— Is Lord Ellesmere a 
better judge of handwriting than the skilled palaeo- 
graphists of the British Museum ? Is it likely he 
can be ? But to settle once for all the point of like- 
ness or unlikeness between the manuscript of the 
Perkins Folio and that of the Bridgewater Folio, 
I have given facsimiles of both in illustration of 
what appear to me some striking features of resem- 
blance.^ 

V. We have seen that Mr. Hamilton found on The date of 
the paper pasted within the cover of the Perkins mark in the 
Folio the watermark of ^^ a crown surmounting the ^f^|^g^*^® 
letters " G. R/^ and the Dutch lion within a paling, 
with the legend pro patridJ^ In addition to what 
he says of this device in his first letter in " The 
Times,'' he writes, in his Inquiry:-^ 

" I have recently investigated this point minutely, and am of 
opinion that the binding is even later than I had at first ima- 
gined. Paper of the same texture, and with the same vrater- 
mark, was in common use from 1760 to 1780. See Haldimand 
Correspondence, in the British Museum. I have seen a water^ 
mark almost identical in Dutch foolscap of the present day." 

The point is not of much importance. But Mr. Col- 

^ See sheet of facsimiles, no. II. 
^ Page 133. 
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lier has hung* upon it a charge of dishonesty against 
the officers of the Manuscript Department. He 
says,— ^^ 

*« The fly.leaf, witli ite « G. B. and Dutch Lion/' so exnltingly 
4welt upon hy Mr. Hamilton, may. easily have been inserted 
even later 5 but later or earlier, it has been ahstracted from ih 
looh; and when it came fiom the Manuscript Department, no 
fly-leaf was found in it. I do not deny the " G. E," nor the 
** Dutch Lion ;" but, for aught that appears, all this was a pure 
invention by Mr. Hamilton. He, or somebody else, has de- 
priyed us of the means of testing his assertion : as his '< calf 
has been metamorphosed into a ** sheep,'*'' so his " G. B." may 
by this time have been tunied into C. E., and his "Dutch 
Lion " into an English one. Hence possibly, the present ab- 
sence of the fly-leaf.** 

Here is a charge of theft,— theft of the mc^t 
odious kind j purloining a fly-leaf, because it bor^ 
evidence against an opinion to which the purloiner 
bad committed himself. With such apparent reck- 
lessness does Mr. Collier prefer the most serious 
charges against the character of a rising writer, 
whose only offence is that he has been inconveniently 
zealous in investigating the origin of various manu- 
scripts which, according to his opinion, have for 
years vitiated the biography and corrupted the lan- 
guage of Shaksper^. Now on what do Mr. Col- 
lier's charges rest? On the absence from the 

"^ Eeply, p. 28. 

* This remark is in allusion to Mr. Hamilton's second let- 
ter, where he gives it as his revised opinion that the binding 
was not in calf but sheep. 
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Perkins Folio of a fly-leaf to which Mr. Hamilton 
expressly referred in his first letter in '^ The Times*'^ 
What are the facts? In that letter Mr. Hamilton 
did not refer to any ily-leaf- His words are ; — 

"The volume is bound in rough calf (probably about th« 
middle of George II.'b reign), the water-mark of the havtt 
panted inside the cover being a crown" &c. 

In his second letter he corrects the expression ^^rough 
calf/' and describes the binding as in ^^ rough sheep/' 
^^The fly-l^f with its ^G. B. and Dutch lion/'' is 
an ex post facto invention of Mr. Collier's. It is 
ingenious^ as it enables him to retort a charge of 
purloining and dishonesty against Mr. Hamilton, 
and no doubt has had its eflFect with general readers, 
for whom it was expressly intended. It is sufficient 
to say that Mr. Hamilton never mentioned a fly-leaf 
at all : that the Perkins Folio had no fl}^ -leaf when 
it left the library at Devonshire House: but that 
^^ the leaves pasted inside the cover/' are still there 
to witness to the ^' G. R. and the Dutch lion.'' 

VI. No reader of Mr. Hamilton's book, who The bearing 
has the slightest interest in the Perkins Foho, can ff/^^jj^^^ 
feel otherwise than grateful to him and Mr. Staunton \}'^^; ^*- 

^ miltons In- 

for the table of the '' Hamlet" collations. We have quiryoix the 
divers versions of the contents of the Perkins Folio forgery, 
from the pen of Mr. ColKer, from not one of which 
is it possible to gather a correct notion of the 
book. The collations of that single play are a per- 
fect picture of the contents of the original, and a 
just sample of the other plays in that volume. Read 
that table through, and you will have a thoroughly 
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correct notion of the whole book. Irrespective 
of the question of gennineness^ of the manuscript 
notes, the table is of the greatest value. But it has 
a bearing" on that question also, which Mr. Collia* 
fails to perceive. On the ^^ twenty-two pages with 
the Old COTrrector's emendations of ^ Hamlet/ '^ [and 
he should have added King Henry VI. Part II.] 
he remarks,^ 

" all that were really important [have] been pointed out 
eight years ago. What bearing this useless repetition can 
have upon the question of authenticity, it would puzzle abler 
men than Mr. Hamilton to explain. His real object was only 
to prove my omissions ;'* 

It is^ indeed, true that these collations have not, 
nor were they intended to have, any direct bearing 
on the authenticity or g'enuineness of the Perkins 
manuscript notes. Their indirect bearing* is soon 
shewn. Mr. Collier, as we have seen, calls the List 
of Emendations iappended to the Seven LectureSy 
1856, ^- A list of every manuscript note and emenda-' 
tiouy^ &c. ; and in the Preface to the same work, he 
speaks of this list as complete, and challenges his 
readers to find so much as a sing-le omission. The 
fact is, as I have already shewn, that his Complete 
List does not contain half the notes and emendations 
which are legible in the Perkins Folio. Mr. Hamil- 
ton's object, clearly, was not merely to prove Mr. 
Collier's omissions, but to substantiate one of two 
things : either that the Perkins Folio had received 

^ The Athenffium, Feb. 18, 1860. See^ also Iteply, p, 23. 
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large additions since 1856, or that Mr. Collier had 
deliberately and systematically stated what he must 
have known to be untrue; and I can only assume 
that Mr. Collier would accept the latter alternative j 
for he assures us that the omissions were interUiofmi: 
and from this it would appear that he does not regard 
the want of veracity as a very serious defect.** 

The indirect bearing of this alternative on the 
questions of authenticity and genuineness is this : 
If the first alternative be true, more than half the 
emendations are not older than 1856 j and the rest, 
being in the same hand, are thus proved to be 
modem fabrications : If the second alternative be 
true, no statement of Mr. Collier's can be believed. 

" Mr. Collier's notions of right and wrong seem very dif- 
ferent from those of other honest men. Thus, at p. 53 of his 
JB^Zy, he says, " "Whatever I may be, in the opinion of my 
adversaries, I feel sure that he [Malone] was a man of honour 
and principle ;" having first told us (p. 47), that his (Malone's) 
books» " the title pages of which he decorated with the old auto- 
graphs [which he had cut from the Dulwich manuscripts], had 
belonged to Dulwich College; for he contrived to persuade the 
Master, Warden and Fellows, of that day, that Old Plays and 
Old Poetry did not half so well become their shelves, as the 
musty divinity, dull chronicles, and other volumes of the same 
sort which h6 substituted. Hence the bulk of his collection ; 
and he must have chuckled amazingly at his success in per- 
suading unsuspecting people to make an exchange of works, 
which would sell for hundreds of pounds, for others not worth 
BO many shillings." That is, according to Mr. Collier, a man 
may be a swindler, and at the same time be ^' a man of honour 
and principle" ! 
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One of the two must be true. Eitha^ is fatal to 
Mr. CoUier^s pretensions for his folio. 
^P*^ ^^ VII. Mr. Collier, of course, repudiates the charge 
question, of fabricating the manuscript notes, &c. He says,*^ 
Collier hkye ^ I liATO had too much to do with mj own plain round Eng- 
MS*^^te^P ^ ^**^^ ^^^ which I ne.?er, even for a playful purpose, 
attempted to yary) to be able to devote mj time to the manu« 
facture of public or private documents, and, as in the case of 
the Perkins Folio, to fill a volume of about a thousand pages 
with innumerable notes, to say nothing of changes of punctua- 
tion in tens of thousands of places.*' 

The statement in the parenthesis is untrue, if we 
may believe what Mr. Collier himself tells us in the 
Preface to the Seven Lecture's ^ 1866.^ He there 
says, 

" My father taught me at nxx early age the use of abbreviated 
characters, and I' hardly know any species of instruction that in 
after-life has stood me in greater stead." 

To write short-hand is surely to vary from his 

^ own plain round English hand.'' 

" Neither," he writes,** " have I ever enjoyed facilities abso- 
lutely necessary to such elaborate trickery. In five out of 
the eight houses I have occupied, since I married forty-five 
years ago, I never had a study to myself: * * and when I 
have had a study, I defy the world to show an instance in 
which I ever turned the key of the door to prevent intrusion:" 

Where was the occasion ? For he says in the 
same letter : — 

" For many years I seldom went to bed until other pec^lo 
were rising," 

*^ Tbe AtbensDum, Feb. 18, 1860. *^ p. v. 

^ The Athenaeum, Feb. 18, 1860; 
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And for other facilities, he informs us that he 
was an adept in removing ink-stains, an art so pro-- 
fiisely displayed by the ^^ old corrector/' though 
time has often undone him in that respect He says, 

^ I myself h&ie taken envelopes sent from different b^nia* 
pheres e^ and west, and have obliterated the addresses bj 
the simplest application."* 

However innocent Mr. Collier may be g£ the 
charge of fabrication, surely these replies cannot be 
aaid to give his case a better complexion. 

VIIL In his letter published in ^^ The Times ''What^ktiie 
of July 7, 1859, Mr. Collier writes : — Dyce's testi^ 

mony, and 
** I shall say nothing of the indisputablecharacter of many of that of other 

the emendations. The Eev. Mr. Dyce has declsred. in his own critics, to the 
, '' ' excellence ot 

handwriting, that '' some of them are so admirable that they the MS. 

can hardly be conjectural," and, in the course of his recent im- ependa- 

pression of the works of Shakespeare, he has pronounced such as 

he unavoidably adopted, irresistible, indubitable, infallible, &c." 

Now, to this I must say that whatever weight may 
be accorded to the opinion of so ripe a scholar as 
Mr. Dyce, I do not see how it becomes overwhelm- 
ing-, or irrevocable, because he has written it down ! 
Mr. Dyce's opinion, however, on more than one 
of the Perkins emendations, has been revoked.^ 
Siu'ely a critic may change his opinion, despite 
the Utera scripta. Special and plausible emen- 
dations g-enerally provoke love at first sight, and 
ensure a favourable reception, too often a hasty 

adoption. But these are just the very emendations 

■^ . ^ « 

" Eeply, p. 65. * Dyce's Few Notes, p. 81. 
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which are generally treated as paramours— em- 
braced as sources of gratification, and cast off as 
sources of corruption. Mr. Halliwell and the late 
Mr. Singer have been as susceptible to the charms 
of the Lights of the Perkins Har^m as Mr. Dyce 
himself, and with a like speedy repentance.^ But 
Mr. Dyce has in his edition of Shakspere, finally 
adopted several of the Perkins novelties. No doubt 
of it. But he has adopted, besides some novelties 
which are indisputable and undisputed,^^ others 
which many critics believe to be utterly wrong; 
and some which are the cast-offs of Messrs. Halli-^ 
well and Singer. So that Mr. Dyce^s judgment, 
even as to the few which he has finally adopted^ 
is far fi'om conclusive evidence that those few are 
worthy to remain in the text. 
Could Mr. But Mr. Collier continues : — 

Collier liave ' 

appropriated " All this I might have appropriated to myself; and having 
them by |j,jj^|. ^^^ corrected folio, 1632, I might have established for 
folio in the myself a brighter Shakespearian reputation than all the com- 
1^^^- mentators put together." 

The answer to this is obvious. Mr. Collier could 
not^ by having in the first instance destroyed the 
Perkins Folio^ have appropriated to himself the vast 
bulk of the manuscript emendations therein^ simply 
because the vast hulk of them are not new. As to 

^ Notes and Queries, Ist Series, vol. v. pp. 436, 485, 656, 
and the Editions of Halliwell and Singer. 

^ Such as " continue them^^ vice " continue iheuy^ in Love*s 
Zabour*8 Lost^ act v. sc. 2. 
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those which are new^ how many of them does Mr. 
Collier believe that, in that case, the editors would 
have adopted of absolute necessity into the text ? I 
say ^ of absolute necessity/ ^^ because " — I quote from 
Mr. Arnold's first article in ^^ Fraser's Magazine'' — ^ 
^ corrupt as the text of Shakespeare is acknowledged to he 
in many places, few editors would venture to inccffporate con- 
jectural emendations, except in passages where no sense could 
he made of the original; or where the alteration manifestly 
recommends itself hy its harmony with the context, and the 
small amount of violence done by it to the printed text. Very 
few of Mr. Collier's emendations are of this character ; hut 
even as to those of less value, when they are brought forward 
with the stamp of authority, we accept thern^ perhaps too 
blindly, though often with reluctance, because we feel the 
authority is too strong to contend against." 

But destroy the source of the presumed autho- 
rity, i. e. annihilate the authority, and all these 
emendations ^^ of less value/' are at once rejected : 
and with the few stragglers that would then remain, 
no editor or critic, not even one of Mr. Collier's 
^' stuffed sufficiency,'' could create the reputation of 
a Jackson or a Beckett. 

Mr. Collier puts the case somewhat differently in 
his Reply :-^ 

"To have suggested them would have made the fortune of 
any man ; and, if I were the real author of them, what could 
have induced me to foist them into an old folio and to give any^ 
'body else the credit of them f " 

The answer is simply this ; that of the emendations 
that are new, very few viideed are, of the indis- 

* January, 1860. ^ Page 63. 
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putaWe character. For the mass of those that were 
new, Mr. Collier, if he had invented them, could not 
have obtained any consideration, imless he had in- 
vested them with the prestige of authority* J5y 
foutmg them into an old JbHo he might, certainly, 
have given to emendations which, r^arded as con- 
jectures, are bad enough, sufficient weight fvith 
those who accepted the authority^ to supplant really 
sound* conjectural emendations, and, in most cases, 
to supersede a better reading which was abeady in 
possession of the old printed text. And besides this,. 
he might, by a like insertion, have traded on the 
gross capital of all the commentators that ever livedy 
by putting a prodigious number of their emenda- 
tions on the margin of his folio (as the ^^old cor- 
rector " has done) ; while the new emendations would 
scarcely have afforded him a basis for a reputation 
that could vie with even the third-rate editors, such 
as Hanmer, or the third-rate commentators, such 
as Grey. This is capable of direct proof. 

Mr. Colfier is not just or accurate in speaking of 
his rival editors. He says, — ** 

" Mr. Singer inserted many with very grudging' acknow* 
ledgment, and adopted others, as if they were his own im- 
provements r Mr. Knight behaved in a more straightforward 
way, but availed himself of them. The Eev. Mr. Dyee has 
been driven to the hard necessity of doing nearly the same^ 
with this salvo, that in order to discredit the Perkins folio, he 
has assorted, unknowingly I believe, [{} ihait sotati of tb^ best 
changes of the text were contained in Mr. Singer*& corrected 

*• Eeply,p.63. 
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folio, when Mr. Singer never had a corrected folio that jae- 
Bented them, or anything like them." * * * [speaking of 
** diseases *' for degrees, " mirror' d " for married, and two other 
emendations]^ ** The two first of these changes of text the 
Itev. A. Dyee vindicates on the ground that they are supported 
hy eorreetions in Mr, 8ingef^9 foli&f a» well as in the Ferkina 
fblio, when the fact is thai Mr. Singer's folio has neither of 
them." 

Now the fact seems to be this : when Mr. Smgw 
found an emendation in his own corrected folio, he; 
gave the emendation on that authority ; and he na 
where, aa far as I know, ever piijblished any of the 
Perkins emendatiana as his own. Nor did Mr. Dyce 
put forth his statements respecting these emenda^ 
tions without authority : hi^tk diseases for ^^ degrees/' 
and mirror' d for ^^ married/' are stated by Mr. 
Singer to be in his corrected folio, Mr. Collier's 
rash contradiction notwithstanding.^^ 

As to the value of these two emendations and 
several others which Mr. Collier has promoted to 
the rank of stalking-horses, I shall have much to 
say in support of my opinion that they are all inad- 
missible, and nearty all primd facie bad. Mr. Col- 
lier not unnaturally regards these and many others 
with admiration. ^^If I forged them,'' he urges, 

'' Eeply, p 65. 

« See Singer's Shakespeare Vindicated^ pp. 112 and 198 : at 
the same time, I must be allowed to express my surprise that 
the public have not heard anything of this corrected folio 
since Mr. Singer's death, though his large and valuable library 
has been brought to tbe bammer. 
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" the least they [his opponents] can do is to give me 
credit for them/'*^ But xmfortunately this wide 
concession can hardly be granted, inasmuch as the 
great bulk of them belong to the various editors and 
commentators of Shakspere, both old and new. 
Those that Mr. Collier has a title to he will certainly 
have the credit of. They will be foimd at pp. 194 
And 195 of this vfotk. As to these, Mr. Perkins 
might have used towards Mr. Collier the words of 
the late Earl of EUesmere, when his Lordship forced 
the Bridgewater manuscripts upon him : ^^ They 
are as much yours as mine j consider and treat them 
as your own.''^ 

*♦ Eeply, p. 32, 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Perkins Folio. — Philological Tests. 

So soon as the manuscript corrections of Mr. Teat-words 
Collier's folio^ 1682^ were proimilg'ated, verbal critics phrases, 
cast about for such intriusic indications of genuineness 
or spuriousness as those connections mig*ht present. 
The obvious method of testing* the genuineness of the 
corrections was to select a word or phrase which had 
the appearance of being modem in sense, or idiom, and 
by an induction of instances in which the word is em- 
ployed by writers of the last two centuries to prove, 
or at least to attempt to prove, the negative, that such 
word or phrase was not in use at all, or in a parti* 
cular sense, till a certain period ; and of course if 
that period were subsequent to the ostensible date 
of the manuscript notes, the ^^ old corrector^' would 
be degraded into a modern simulator. 

Nothing is so slipperj'^ as the proof of a negative. 
In the case of the fabrications of Chatterton,as in those 
of the Irelands, the spelling alone ought to have been 
suflScient evidence of fraud ; but in the absence of a 
knowledge of obsolete orthography, the frequent 
recurrence of yts or its ought still to have been 
conclusive evidence of the spuriousness of the ma- The test- 

_ , . , , ,- _ word its ap- 

nuscripts. In this case the negative was susceptible plied to the 
of proof, and has since been proved. It is this : geri^. 
tjie genitive its does not occur in English litera- 

K 
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ture till 1622. The first folio of Shakspere is the 
earliest dated printed book in which the word is 
foxmd. Thus : — 

" How sometimes Nature will betray i^s folly ? 
B^8 tendemesse ? and make it selfe a Pastime 
To harder bosomes ?" — Winter^ s Tale, act i. sc. 2. 

Dean Trench greatly understates the fact when he 
says he believes it occurs but three times in all Shak* 
spere.* Pemble, who died in the year 1 623, employs 
the word in his works, 1635, p. 171, ^^ If faith alone 
by its own virtue and force,'' &c. if we may trust 
the fidelity of the editor. In aU the printed books 
that have been searched having a date prior to 
1622, and they are le^on, hisy her^ hit or if, are 
employed in the sense of the genitive its.^ Now in 
Vortigern and^Rorvenay its occurs four times, in act i. 
alone j viz. ^^ its master-piece,'' ^^ its nourisher,'' 
^Ste golden rays,'' and ^' its instinct}" and neither 
hisy hevy hity or ity in the sense of the genitive itSy 
ever occurs at all. Its then is a test-word that 
conclusively proves that the Ireland manuscript was 
of a later date than 1623, a conclusion sufiicient to 
prove it a forgery of the last century. But though 

1 English Past and Present, 1855, p. 91. 
* I am aware that the dateless quarto of Hamlet, in the line, 

" It lifted up it head,"— (Act i. sc. 2.) 
has its for the second " it." But before that case can be cited 
against my position it must be proved that the quarto in ques- 
tion was printed before 1622, which I do not believe. It ia 
generally assigned to the date 1607, on the strength of au 
entry in the bix)ks of the Stationers' Company, which se^ms 
to me to refer to the missing quarto of 1609. 
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this point was missed in the case of the Irelai¥i for- otker tests 

. . r • . I • • J of the Ire- 

g'eneSj yet others quite as coaclusive were seized land Forge- 

upon. Malone had a test- word or test-phrase for ^^' 

nearly every document he examined. Thus^in a ^^ Deed 

of Gift to William Henry Ireland ^ is a narrative of 

a water adventure in which the drunken watermen 

^^ upsette" the barge. Of this word Malone says, 

" it has crept into our laiig'uag'e, I think, within 

these few years, but certainly within this century ;"* 

Rolls and tea^ brynge forward^ and many others, 

were similarly employed by him as instruments for 

the detection of forgery. 

In like manner might the scholars of Berlin have A test-phrase 

i?j !• "J i»xr • pj.i_ ^*^r the Ura- 

found conclusive evidence oi the spunousness oi the nius forgery, 
palimpsest of Uranius, to which I have already ad- 
verted; for the manuscript contained the phrase 
Kar ifi^v IBeaVy which, in the intended sense of 
^^ according to my idea,''* does not occur in any 
Greek writer of the age of Uranius, or of any earlier 
time. But, strange as it may seem, the phrase did 
not arouse the suspicions of those scholars.* 

Now it was proposed to do by the manuscript 
notes in the Perkins Folio just what in these cases 
had or should have been attempted. 

8 Inquiry, 1796, p. 219. 

* That is, wc c/xoiyc loKii, Oddly enough the word idea wa8 
a test-word selected by Malone for proving the modem origin 
of the verses to Queen Elizabeth (one of the Ireland forgeries) 
where the line occurs — 

" No words the bright idea can pourtraye." 

Inquiry J 1796, p. 100, note. 
6 The Athenaeum, Feb. 16, 1856. 

K 3 
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S-wS' * The late Mr. Singer once thought he had found 
a satisfactory test-word in wheedling^ into which the 
manuscript corrector unwarrantably alters ^^ wheel- 
ing/* in Othello y act i. sc. 1 :— 

" Tjing her duty, wit and fortunes 
To an extravagant and wheeling stranger 
Of here and everywhere :"• 

but, as Mr. Collier cautiously observes of this and . 
some other words, ^^it is not impossible, ♦ ♦ ♦ 
that they were in earlier use than our lexicographers 
represent/^^ In fact Samuel Butler employs it — ® 

" His business was to pump and wheedle** 

P, ii. c. iii. 1. 335. 



and, 



" Which ralliers in their wit or drink 
Do rather wheedle with than think." 

P. iii, c* i. 1. 759-60. 



A book, called The Art of Wheedling or Lisinuaiion^ 
was published in 1679} and I believe it will be 
found that the verb to wJieedle occurs in works pub- 
lished long anterior to these, 
w ^^t^' Another attempt to apply a test-word to the ma- 
word, nuscript corrections was made by Mr. Staunton. 
"He long ago suggested to me that the emendation 
of thirst, vice ^^ first," in Coriolanusy act ii. sc. 1,® 
was indicative of a recent origin of the manuscript 
corrections. This criticism rests on these assump- 

® Notes and Emendations, 1st ed. p. 449 ; 2nd ed. p. 467. — 
The Text of Shakspere Vindicated, 1853, p. 279. 

7 Introduction to 1st ed» of Notes and Emendations, note, 

8 Hudibras, 1663. 

' Notes and Emendations, 1st ed. p. 351 ; 2nd ed, p« 355. 
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tions *:— Ist^ that ^^ complaint'' in the sense of malady ^ 
{L e. the medical sense) was not in use till after the 
middle of the eighteenth century; and 2ndly, that 
the phrase ^^ said to be something imperfect in favour- 
ing' the thirst complaint/' would be nonsense, unless 
^' complaint'' were there employed in the medical 
sense. Now I think the latter position indisputable j 
but I have not examined a sufficiently large number 
of instances to arrive at any decided opinion on the 
former point. However it is not improbable that 
this test-word may ultimately be found to be of 
great value in the determination of the question of 
the genuineness of the manuscript notes of the dis- 
puted folio. 

Mr. Halliwell remarks*® that the word drench. ^^:, ^,^" 

^ well 8 test- 

which the ^^old corrector" substitutes for ^^ dregs" in word, 
a passage in The Tempest^ act ii. sc. 2, 

" till the dreg^s of the storm be past/* 

'' appears to be more modern than Shakespeare's 
time." Unless it can be shewn that it is more mo- 
dem than the second folio^ it will be of no use aa a 
test-word. 

Mr. Dyce" has a similar argument on the ^^ old ^r. Dyce'a 
corrector's" alteration of the line^ 

" This unheard sauciness and boyish troops," 

King JoJin, act v, sc. 2. 

*• Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &c. 
1863, p. 8. 

" Strictures on Mr. Collier's New Edition of Shakspere, 
pp. 97-98. 
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The ^^ old corrector^^^^ substitutes of for '^ and/^ ap- 
parently under the impression that ^^ unheard'* meant 
unheard-of I The line then would mean— fA^ King 
does not fear harm from this unheard-of saudness 
of troops composed of mere boys. This ^^ old cor- 
rector/' then, was not old enough to know that in 
Shakspere's day, and even later, ^^ unheard^ was 
merely a mode of spelling unhair'd. '' Unhair'd 
sauciness/' then, does not require the conjunction, 
which ^' unheard-of e>^UQmeB^^ does. 
Various Again : those who accept either Mr. Staunton's 

reading,'' or Johnson's first interpretation of the 
soldier's speech in Timon of Athens^ actv.sc. 4, and 
especially of the two lines : — 

" Timon is dead, who hath outstretched his span, 
Some beast read this : there does not live a man.** — 

will doubtless found an argument against the anti- 
quity of the Perkins Folio, upon the substitution of 
Warburton^s rear'dy for '^ read."** For myself I en- 
tertain no doubts that, sooner or later, this argument 
will be conclusive against the antiquity of the manu- 
script notes. But until the leading critics are unani- 
mous in accepting the old text, the substitution of 



^ Notes and Emendations, 1st and 2nd ed. p. 210. 

" Edition of Shakspere, vol. ii. p, 50E. 

'^ Notes and Emendations, 1st ed. p. 394 ; 2nd ed. p. 405. 
Mr. Dyce, I trust, will be the last editor to adopt that most 
execrable suggestion. Prom Mr. Dyce's note, I can hardly 
think the alteration satisfactory even to himself. 
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course proves nothings to the public against the an- 
tiquity of tljis alteration. 

Again : the " old corrector's" substitution of kills 
for ^^ dies/' in the following passage from As you like 

ity act iii. sc. 5, — 

" Will you sterner be 
Than he that dies and lives by bloody drops ?" ** 

looks very much as if he, like Mr. Collier of 1844, 
did not know that ^^ dies and lives'' was a phrase 
of common use in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, in the sense of, ^^ subsists from the cradle 
to the grave f^^ but Mr. Collier of 1868 still tena- 
ciously clings to his eminently ^^ droll" emendation 
pf dirieSy vice '^ dies." 

Again : in a well known passage in 2 Hen. IV. 
act iv. sc. 1, the ^^ old corrector" has substituted report 
of war for ^^ point of war," apparently in profound 
ignorance that a point of war meant, and, indeed, 
still means, a strain of martial music played on the 
trumpet or the drum.*^ 

Even these examples, and I could give many 
others (especially from Mr. Dyce's Strictures ^ passim) y 
form an important array of tests which the ^^ old cor- 
rector" has not passed, and hy some of which he is 
condemned. And yet, in the face of these, which 
(with one exception) 1 brought together in the most 

*' Notes and Emendations, 1st and 2nd ed. p. 134. 
" Notes and Queries^ 1st Series, vol. vii. p. 542. 
" Staunton's Shakespeare, vol. i. p. 603. 
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prominent form m my Shakspeare Fabrications^^ 
Admirative the writer in "The Edinburgh Bevieii'' remarks 

comments in , , ^ 

theEdin- that it '^ k tto <5ommon testimony to his [the supposed 
s^day forger's] strange ingenuity/' that he " has escaped 
Eeviews. ^j^^ ordeal of test-words :'' i. e. supposing that the 
one which I have yet to mention should turn out to 
be as great a failure as that reviewer and the bell- 
wether whom he follows have conceived it to be. 

A writer^ who blunders with a pitiable fatality^ in 
" The Saturday Eeview/'^^ expresses the same view, 
in still stronger t^rms : — 

" Considering tlie rechlesa profusion with which the emen- 
dations of all descriptions, from the insertion of new lines down 
to mere corrections of the punctuation and stage direction^ 
are lavished, this failure to detect intrinsic proof of fraud, in 
the shape of literary errors and anachronisms, after the most 
rigorous scrutiny, is evidence of jio slight kind in favour of the 
genuineness of the volume/* 

This is the mere effusion of ignorance. A cur- 
sory perusal of chap. I. of my Shakspeare Fabri" 
cations^ would have saved this writer from com- 
mitting himself to such a statement 

te 't ^^d ^ ^^® ^^ *^^ earliest attempts to prove the modern 
origiu of the manuscript notes of the Perkins Folio 
by means of a test-word was made by Mr. A. E. 
Brae of Leeds. His test-word was communicated to 
the editor of ^^Notes and Queries ^and myself in 1853, 
and I made it public in my Shakspeare Fabrications. 

4^Ee^ew8. ^^^^® *^^^ ^* ^^® ^^^ ignorantly and wantonly 

" Chap. i. '' April 21, 1860. 
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assailed by every review that has taken co^izance of 
the Collier controversy, with the single exception of 
^^ The Literary Gazette/' It is, perhaps, to the opedit 
of certain of these journalists that they did not allow 
their interests to interfere with their consdentious* 
ness in shewing no quarter to this test- word. Indeed 
I do not know whether my coadjutors were not more 
severe upon the unfortunate monosyllable than my 
opponents. A little more caution however was to 
have been expected. The test ha$ survived their 
onslaughts, and is still more vigorous than ever. 

In CoriolanvSy act iv. sc. 7, the folio gives up the The text m 

p 11 • which it 

followmg passage : — occurs. 

" So our virtue 
Lie in the interpretation of the time. 
And power, unto itself most commendabloy 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair 
T' extol what it hath done." 

In the corrected folio, 1633,^ the passage stands The Perkins 

thus : — 

*' So our virtues 
Live in th' interpretation of the time. 
And power, in itself most eommendable. 
Hath not a tomb so evident as a eheer 
T extol what it hath done," 

Mr. B. Grant White was so enamoured of the Mr. E. G. 

White's 

emendation of cheer ^ ior " chair/' that he applied gloss. 
himself to out-perkins Perkins, and proposed to read* 
the line in which that change was made — 
'^ Hath not a tomb so eloquent as a eheer^^ 

^ Notes fmd Emendations, 1st ed. p. B61 ; 2nd ed. p. 366. 
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^tt*"^' \^' ^^' ^^' Richard Garnettr** proposes to read tangtte 
for ^^ tomb,'' wondering with the reviewer of ^^ The 
Athenaeum'' for August 20th, 1B59, how a tomb can 
extol. Surely it is the chair which is given to extcd 
what the man of power and virtue has done ! I 
should not wonder if some futiu*e Perkins should 
adopt all three suggestions, and instead of 
" Hath not a tomb so evident as a chair," 
read, 

** Hath not a tongue so eloquent as a cheer P* . 

Meaning of I apprehend no intelligent p^son who reads the 
gloss. passage, as corrected by Perkins, will doubt for an 

instant that a cheer is there intended to be under- 
stood in the sense of a shout of applause. Among 
the many reviewers who have assailed my criticism, 
I have met with only one who did not tacitly as- 
sume this point. One, indeed,^ ventured to say that a 
cheer might mean coumtenance or hearing j in the 
passage in question. But the statement is charac- 
terized by nothing but headlong blindness, and 
does not merit serious refutation. 

It struck Mr. Brae, upon reading the passage, 

^* Hath not a tomb so evident as a cheer 
To extol .....". 

that the word cheer was necessarily employed in a 
modem sense, and immediately undartook a doae 
examination of the chronology of the words cheer 

ft The Athenreum, Oct. 16th, 1869. 
«2 The Atlas, Sept. 10th, 1869. 
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and chetrsy the result of whidi with some of the 
details of the investigation he communicated to 
me. That result was that a cheer ^ in the sense of 
a shout ofapplaiis€y was not in use till the present 
century, and that consequently it is a test-word 
which proves the manuscript notes of the Perkiup 
Folio to be of recent origiu. Nothing that has 
since been written upon the subject has in the 
slightest degree invalidated the soundness of this 
criticism. 

In the first place I must call attention to the dis- Distinction 
tinction between the use of three cheersy and a cheer y three cheers 
in the sense of an audible expression of applause."^ ac er. 
Suj^Kwing that it could be shewn that the phrase 
^^ three'' cheera was employed to express shouts of 
^plause before a.d. 1760, and which I challenge 
the world of letters to provcy it might still happen 
that a cheer was not so emjJoyed until a.d. 1800, 
or thereabouts, which I challenge the Toorld of letters 
to disprove. To confound three-cheers with a cheery 
would be as ignorant a proceeding as to confound 
the phrases ^^ manning the yards,''* and ^^ manning 
a yard." Before 1760, 1 find that three cheers is a 
conventional phrase employed by sailors to express 
a naval salute. On the contrary, a cheer did not 
mean anything of the kind ; nor do I believe that 
any such a term was used by sailors till it became a 
land expression for a shout of applause ; and that it 
did not do till the present century. 

^ A nautical salute. 
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^ha^ The archaic meanings of cheer (subs.) are- 
meanings of 1. Countenance, bearing. 

cheer, 

e. g. " Which publique death (receiy'd with such a cheare. 
As not a sigh, a looke, a shrink bewrayes 
The least felt touch of a degenerous"* feare) 
Gave life to Envie, to his courage prayse/' 

Samuel Daniel's OwiU TTarres, st, 67. 

(WoAs, 1602, foL 8>- 

2. Comfort, eheerftdness. 

e. g. " The pretty Lark, climbing the Welkin cleer, 

Chaunts with a cheer** Here peer — I neer my deer?" 

" Or, if they sing, 'tia with so dull a cheer 
That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near." 

Shakspeare's Sonnets^ xctu. 

'^ And when ehee saw him there, shoe sowned three timesy 

* * * so when she might speake, shee * * * ^sH^ 

* yee mervaile, fair ladies, why I make this cheered " 

The BMtorie of King Arthur, iii. p. 337 (1858). 

•* Who forth proceeding with sad, sober cheare^* 

Baerie Queen, I. Canto xii. v. 21. 

3. Sustenance, entertainment. 

e. g, ** Tou do not give the cheer ;" 

Macbeth, act iii. sc. 4. 

The archaic There is but one archaic meaning of three cheets, 
^rT^^^s. viz. a naval sahte. 



** Gigenercma in the original. 

^ With a cheer; i.e. with a gladsome energy, or as we no^ 
say, with a wilh 
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In my former work^^ I erred not on the side of ex- 
pansion but on that of restriction. I asserted foi* a 
cheer what was true only of three cheers^ viz. that the 
phrase was first used by sailors in the time of Queen 
Ann; not indeed in the sense of an acclamation 
of applause, but one of encouragement, or saluta- 
tion — in other words a salute. This part of my book The 
was quoted by its reviewer in ^^ The Athenaeum '' of commits a 
August 20th, 1869 ; yet in the face of my own too ^l^^^r. 
conceding qualification a writer in ^^ The Athenaeum'' 
of Feb. 18th, 1860, quotes from a work called ''The 
Diary of Henry Teonge, Chaplain on board His Exaim)le 
Majesty's Ships Assistance, Bristol, and Royal Oak, ^ry!^^^* 
anno 1676 to 1679," an example in 1676 of three 
cheersy as a naval salute j and strangely exhibits the 
extract quoted as a refutation of my criticism. 
Cleai'ly, if that extract refuted my position, my own Eeply. 
confession ^ did so far more conclusively. Even if 

* In my Skahspeare Fabrimtiom (p. 11), I confiwsed that 
a cheer did mean something aucKble " before it acquired the 
admirative sense." In this I committed an error. I should 
have said " three cheers meant something audible before even a 
cheer acquired the admirative sense," I continued, •* There is 
no doubt the first use of a cheer in that sense was a nautical 
use." This was a part of the same error. I should have said, 
" There is no doubt the first use of three cheers waa a nautical 
use." I added, " In the time of Queen Ann sailors beg^n to 
use the term with a restricted meaning, viz. an acclamation of 
mutual encouragement ; but not of admirative applause.** I 
should have said, " an acclamation of mutual encouragement or 
salutation, but not of admirative applause." 

" The Shakspeare Fabrications, p. 11. 
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^^ the time of Queen Ann/' were an expression to be 
interpreted literally, the period I indicated begansome 
fourteen years anterior to Teonge's first voyage. 
If, on the othar hand, the phrase be taken to mean 
'' the reign of Queen Ann,'' then, the answer is, that 
if the phrase S-cheares could upset the test {a cheer) 
it would doit as effectually if current in Queen Anris 
time J as twenty years sooner. Thus, in either case, to 
all intents and purposes, my position is as effectually 
refuted by my onm admission^ as by the example 
adduced by '^ The Athenaeum," if refuted at all. In 
point of fact then, this now famous citation of the nau- 
tical use of three cheers^ in the Diary of ths^ quaint, 
and punch-drinking* chaplain, was a mare's-nest, the 
discovery of which has been proclaimed with flourish 
of trumpets by the editor of ^^ Notes and Queries," and 
by the writers in ^^ The Edinburgh Ke view" and ^ The 
Saturday Kevie w." Teonge^s Diary ^ in the first place, 
does not contain more than one example of the use 
of cheery (subs.) and there it is used in the sense of 
countenance or bearin/f.^^ Secondly, it contains, not 
merely eight, (as ^' The Athenaeum" has it), but twehe 
examples of the use of three cheers. And to prevent 
the possibility of mistake I will cite them all. 
" 21 June, 1675, 
All tlie re- " By 6 in the morning all our ladys are sent on shoare in our 
maining pinnace ; whose weeping eys bedewed the very sids of the ship, 

* The only phrase in which cheer occurs there is the follow- 
ing, " Lament, lament with dolefuU cheare^* Teonges Diary ^ p. 
64. In " The Saturday Eeview," (Ap. 21, 1860), it is positively 
stated a cheer in the sense of a cry of applause, " is found several 
times in a Diary written between 1675 and 1679." ! 
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as ihey went over into tiie boate^ And seined to hme cbosen three cheers 
(might they have had their will) rather to hare stuck to the p^^^^^® ^ 
syds of the ship like the barnacles, or shell-fish, then to have 
parted from us. But they were no sooner out of sight but they 
were more merry ; and I could tell with whom too, were I so 
minded. 

As soone as the boate was put off from the ship, wee honour 
their departure with 3 cheares^ 7 gunns, and our trumpetta 
sounding."* 

This is the example cited by "The Athenaeum f^ 
with the exception that the writer omitted the 
preamble, whereby he made it appear — Mr. Collier 
would say "unintentionally of course" — that the 
" S-cheares" were given to extol the deeds of some 
departing" crew : instead of which, that salute was 
^ven to animate a boat- load of weeping- wives and 
sweethearts^ Nor need the word " honour/^ as used 
here, excite any doubt of the soundness of my cri- 
tidsm: for — 

1st. It is playfully used of a grand naval salute 
— pl(^Uf^lly given by the captain and his crew to a 
set of wailing" women — to divert the grief of the 
men, and to amuse and comfort " our mornefiill 
ladys.^' 

2nd. Honour does not necessarily bear a plausive 
sense:— is it not an every day conventionahty mean- 
ing* nothing"? Does not a lord honour his tenant by 
shaking" hands with him ? Does not a candidate thus 
honour a voter ? Does not a writer feel honoured by 

^ Teonge's Diary, p. U. * Feb. 18, 1860, 
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addressing his correspondent? And is there the 
slightest approach in any of these cases to ap{dause 
for deeds pwfonned ? 

The following are the remaining, eleven instances : 

eth August, 1676. 

The Sattee cuming up to us about 11 of the clock, the Sjppio 
and the Thomas and William (boath bound for Scanderoond) 
com under our stame, and boath salute us ; the first with 3 cheares 
and 7 gunns, whom wee thank with 6; the other with 5 gunns 
wee thank with 8 ; and so all part. — p# 61. 
8th August, 1675. 

Here wee find only on of our English shipps crusing about, 
viz. the Newcastle, a 4*** rate frigott ; whom we salute with 
3 cheare8, and thej answer in a like manner. — p. 61. 

6th December, 1676. 
All the Alopeenes and Captaines dined on board us ; were 
extreamlj merry, wishing us thousands of good wishes, aad 
drinking our healths over and oyer againe. At 4 in the afte^ 
noone they all went off : wee gave them 3 cheares, and 11 gunnn ; 
every on of them haveing dranke Snt. George in a rummar as 
he went over the ship syd ; so wee part. — p. 101. 

8th March, 1676-6. 
At 8 a clock our ship takes leave of Sir John,'* and salutes him 
with 11 gunns and 3 chearet ; and he nobly saluts us with as 
many : wee retume him thanks with 6, and so part 5 — p. 144. 
20th April, 1676. 
The Gaw, and the Greate Bashaw cam to see our ship ; 
whom wee salute with 6 gunns and 3 cheares, — ^p. 151. 

24th June, 1678. 
This day Capt. Tho. Langston and his Cornett cam to see 
our Capt. from Canterbury ; and wee were very merry. They 
went on shoare about 7 ; and at their going off wee gave them 
3 cheares, and 7 gunns.— p. 243. 

** Sir John Narborough* 
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17-18* July, 1678. 
I made my scabbard new. Tbe smn day the Lord Strand- 
ford and his lady, and her sister, and eeverall others, cam from 
Sandowne Castle on board us. A^ their depactmre we gave 
them 3 ekeares and 9 guuns. — p. 245. 
15feh November, 1678. 
The fleete proves to be our Newfound Land fleete : the Wod- 
lidge their convoy ; whoe gave us 8 ckeares and 6 gunns. Wee 
gave the sam ; — p. 264. 
16th January, 1678-9. 
'* every Captaine departed from his old ship, and was received 
into his new ship, with 3 eheares^ and drumma beating, and 
trumpetts sounding."— p. 275. 
23rd March, 1678-9. 
About 3 the Woolwich and her 6 merchants com and joyne 
with us ; so that now wee doe not feare all the pickaroons in 
TmcR, Sbee cam to our stame, and wee sainted her with 7 guns 
and 3 cheares, shee did the same ; we gave her 3 more, she did 
ike same ; we thanked them with on more, she did so too ; and 
ao we sajrle together. — p. 293. 
28rd April [!], 1679. 
This day cam the Governor and many more brave feUows on 
board us to see our ship. At their departure wee gave them 
8 cheare* and 15 gunns. — p. 801. 

Now it will be obvious to every impartial mind Eemarks on 

ijli6B6 ex* 

that in each of these twelve examples the expression^ amples. 
3 cheareSj has nothing* to do with applause. It is a 
mere naval salute ; and as such it is significant fi'om 
being addressed to animated objects. It may coun- 
tenance, inspirit, encourag'e op comfort, in a word, 
cheer the souls to whom it is addressed ; but 8 cheers 
to extol deeds done is literally preposterovs] and was 
never read or heard of till the latter half of the last 
century. 
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Oriffin of tlie 
modem use 
oi cheer. 



S^sum^ of 
the facts. 



The use of 
huzza. 



The modem use of cheer j as a substantive/ cer- 
tainly originated from the practice among sailors of 
saluting* with shouting* repeated three distinct tidies; 
and this being* always friendly and encouragiag 
came to be known by the conventional name of thret 
cheers. 

My positions then are these :— that up to about 
1800 this threefold cry was not called ^^ cheers'' un- 
less it was repeated thrice ; that in a conventional 
form it was then known as ^^ three cheers f and that 
up to about 1760 this phrase was not used to signify 
three shouts on terrAJvrmAy or by landsmen. 

To cheer in England, and Saluer de la voix in 
France, meant to utter three shouts by way of 
salutation. 

" Saluer de la voix . to salute with three cheers, &c." — 
Falconer's French Appendix to his Sea Dictionary, (a new 
^ edition, corrected, Ac, 1789.) 

" To cheer . To salute a ship en passant by the people all 
coming upon Deck tiXL^huztmng three times : it also im- 
plies encomrage or animate." — British Mariner's Yocabur 
lary of Sea Phrases. Moore. 1801. 

Here we have the term huzzaing. Now I con- 
tend that before 1760, what we now call a cheer 
was called, on land, a huzza. I cannot absolutdy 
prove this, but a large induction which I have made 
has convinced me that such is the fact. 

Here are a few instructive examples from the 
reports of our wars with France in 1743. 

" Our Lines halted half Way to the Enemy to give the 
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Soldiers Ticne to breathe ; and Laying given a general shotU or 
Suzza^ marched on to the Enemy with great Alacrity." — Qa^ 
tlemarCs Mag, July, 1743, p. 883. 

*^ The only Huzza the Prench gave was at their Betreat, and 
that bnt a feint one. Our Army gave such ihouts before we 
were engaged," &c. — Ibid. p. 386* 

" Then the Foot gave an Huzza^ and fir'd very fast ; but our 
Men fir'd toe fast for them, and soon made them retreat, and 
then gave another Huzza and fired." — Ibid, p. 387. 

There is ako an account of an exploit, the re» 
taking" of the standard at the battle of Dettingen, 
related in the same volume^^ in these words : — 

^^ Our brave dragoon instantly formed a design of retaking 
it — ^made furiously towards the gens d'arms, and^ presenting his 
pistol, shot him through the Head. The standard happened to 
fall into his arms — upon which he clapped it between his legs 
and rode as fast as he could through the ranks of the Enemy, 
in doing which he received five wounds in the face, head, and 
neck, two balls lodged in his back, three went through his hat, 
and he rejoined his regiment in a very weak condition, as may 
be imagined^ who gave him three huzzas on his arrival." 

If the word ^' cheers '^ had then been in use on 
terrdjirmd in a plausive sense^ where would it have 
been so likely to be known and employed, as in the 
English army composed, as it is, of men of all 
grades and pursuits, and where so likely to have been 
applied as to an exploit so gallant, and so notorious, 
performed in the face of the whole army ? 

But by 1769, I find ^^ three cheers '^ in use on The use of 
land ; thus in the Report of the Shakspere Jubilee^ oiTiandir* 

1769. 

. » October, 1743, p. 552. « 11th Sept. 1769. 

L 2 
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in the ^^ Gentleman's Magtizine'' for 1769, p. 422, 
we readj — 

" and Mr. Garrick, (whose behaviour exhibited the greatest 
politeness with the truest liyeliness and hilarity) [drank] 
another [bumper] to the memory of the Bard^ to which wwl 
Bubjomed three cheers, at the instance of your humble ser- 
vant." 

Now the question here is, in what sense was this 
expression, " three cheers," used ? Was it an ac- 
clamation of applause ? I will not take upon my- 
self to determine sudhi a refinement of philology : 
nor is it expedient. I do not wish to be dogmatic ; 
but I am convinced that the expression three cheers 
will not be found in use on land before 1760. In 
what sense it was used after that date up to 1800 
is of no manner of consequence. The earliest use 
Campbell's I have found of a cheer in the nautical sense is in 
cheer. Campbcirs BoitU of the BaltiCy which I think was 

first published in 1800. In this we read,^ — 

"Again! again! again! 
And the havoc did not slack, 
Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheering sent us back ; — " 

But I cannot find that a cheer was employed in 
the modern sense of a shout of applause till some 
time after the beginning of this century. 

In a case like this the most that can be done is 
to raise a strong probability for the alleged chrono- 
logy of the word or phrase which is the subject of 

** Stanza iv. 
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tibie criticism. It is th^i open to any of^nents to 
refute the position if they can^ by the simple pro- 
cess of producing" an instance of the word or phrase 
before the presumed date of its introduction. We 
have seen how the writer in '^ The Athenaeum " ha» 
attempted to do this by the present test-word and 
failed. Let us now see how other periodicals have 
dealt with the question. 

A weekly paper called ^^ The Bulletin " came out The article 
in 1869. It did not attain an extensive drculation^ietin.^ 
nor, judging from the few numbers which I have 
seen, did it deserve one. The number for June 11th 
of that year contained an article on the Perkins Folio. 
The writer pretended to prove that the manuscript 
notes were a modem fabrication, on the single 
ground that in CoriolanuSj act 2, sc. 1, in the 
passage,—- 

" Tour prattling nurse 

Into a rapture lets her baby cry 

While she chats him ;" 

the corrector had superseded ^^ chats'* by cheers^ 
The writer in ^^The Bulletin '' ar^ed thus : — 

" The verb * to cheer/ in the amended passage, is used in its 
modern sense of hurrahing or shouting approvingly. Now in 
Shakspeare's time, and for 150 years afterwards — ^we believe 
we might state a longer period — ^the word had no such signi- 
fication, and therefore it is evident that the * old corrector's' 
alteration is a modem deception." 

On July 6th, of the same year, i. e. three days 
after Mr. Hamilton's first letter had appeared in^*<^^s^ed 

^ ** Looker-on" 

'^ The Times/' a long extract from ^^The Bulletin ''inThe Times. 
article was re-published in ^^ The Times/' being pre- 
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faced by a letter from a ^^ Looker-on/' beginning; 
tbus^ ^^ Let credit be given where credit is due/^ and 
claiming for the writer in '' The Bulletin*' the credit 
of being the first to prove that the manuscript notes 
of the Perkins Folio are modem fabrications. 

Considering that " The Times '' had inserted 
^' Looker-on's " letter^ and the extract from '^ The 
Bulletin " from ignorance or precipitancy, I wrote 
to the editor of " The Times *' a short letter, tempe- 
rately pointing" out that ^^ Looker-on's " claim on be- 
half of the writer in " The Bulletin" was founded on 
a mistake j that the word cheer ^ was indeed an excel- 
lent test-word, and did occur in manuscript on the 
margin of Coriohnus in the Perkins Folio; but that 
the word was the noun singular ^ not the verb j and 
that the passage on which it was foisted by the ^^ old 
cdtrector" was one in the ivth act and 7th scene of 
that play. Moreover I learn that a gentleman of 
the highest critical attainments, unknoMTi to me 
addressed a letter to ^^ The Times " in reply to 
^^ Looker-on's " letter, pointing out, and proving 
that the verb to chier was used in Shakspere's day 
in the sense of ^^ hurrahing or shouting approv- 

The Times ingly." Neither of these letters were inserted in 

tKr "The Times" 

From this suppression of the truth it became 
evident that the writer of the article in " The Bui* 
letin," '' Looker-on," and the staff of " The Times," 
had some common interest, which rendered it hig'hly 
inexpedient that ^^ The Bulletin" article should be 
refuted. 
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At this time the proof sheets of my little book on 
The Shakspeare Fabrications were going* through 
my hands ; but I took no notice of ^^ The Bulletin/' 
deeming that its mis-statements might be left to 
oblivion, or, as it might happen, to reftitation by 
those who attributed to the paper a greater impor- 
tance than I did. 

" The Bulletin '' itself expired shortly afterwards^ 
but its mis-statements were destined to survive in 
the pages of ^^ Eraser's Magazine." Before ad- 
verting to this part of the story, it is necessary that 
I should state exactly the posture of the question at 
the time of the publication of my little book. . 

The statements of " The Bulletin*' are these :— 

•* The verb * to cheer* in the amended passage, is used in its 
modem sense of hurrahing or shouting approvingly. Now in 
Shakspeare's time, and for 150 years afterwarda— we believe 
we might state a longer period— *the word had no such signifi- 
cation." 

The first statement is ^^ begged.^' If ^^ to cheer/' The state- 

1 „ ,Tri .1 T , - . „ - , mentsofThe 

in the passage " While she cheers him/ be taken Bulletin re- 
in the sense of to enliven^ the sense is perfect, and ® ' 
to cheer is used in an archaic sense. The second 
statement is utterly untrue. To cheer in Shakspere's 
day was used in the ^ sense of hurrahing or shout- 
ing approvingly.'' Thus, in Phaer's translation of the 
JEhmdy the words, "Excipiunt plausu pavidos/'^ 

is rendered 

** The Trojans them did chere — " 

and this book was first published in 1658. So that 
« ^neid. Ub. v. 1. 575. 
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'' The Bulletin^ article, and ^^ Looker-on's'^ letter go 
to what our transatlantic eoittdns deaai]^ely call 
" almigpldy smadi.'' 
Mr. Singer's The late Mr. Singer, in his Shahemeare Vindi* 

mistake. , o / #• <• j 

cated, 1868, p. 314, ventures to say of the emenda- 
tion oheersy vice ^^ chats,'' Aat 

** it savours too much of recent times. • ♦ • Cheers is 
never used by Shakspeare in the sense of applauding** 

Doubtless Mr. Singer was right in stating that the 
verb to cheer is not used by Shakspere in the sense 
of to applaud} but he committed an error in saying 
that '^ it savours too much of recent times," It was 
as familiar English in Shakspere's day as in ours. 

These are the facts, then, as to the use of the verb 

to cheer, in the sense oito mpplandy and of tiie sub- 

sta^tive ^bgular a cheer y in the sense of nn aeclama- 

tien of applause. The former was familiar in Shak- 

spere's day, the latter probably came into use in the 

present century. 

Mr. T. J. In ^^ Fraser^s Magazine'' for January last, in an 

mistake and article on '^ The Shakspearian Discovery," appeared 

pl^tko.^^ a note on my Shahepeare Fabrications^ and in 

particular on my remarks in vocemy cheer. The 

writer says, 

** Dr. Ingleby * * bas been anticipated in bis objection 
as to the modem use of the word cheer^ by Mr. Singer * * 
and also by a writer in the Bulletin** 

Now I have shewn that both these writers make 
an assertion which is not borne out by facts : the 
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gtatements of tke writer in ^^ The Bulletin^ Mug 
wholly reversed and disproved* Nor did I anywhere 
put forth such a stiU;emeiit as that in ^^ The Bulletin'^ 
OT even that of Mr. Singer. My statements rdated to 
an<rtlwr word— not a vedb atall--lwitaaouasub»tan-» 
tive — ^with the advantage that my positicm had not 
(and has not) heen disproved* I accordingly wrote 
to the editor of '^ Eraser's Magasine^' oomplainingof 
the injustice that had heen done me, enclosii^, for 
insertion, a letter of simple facts. That letter was 
not inserted. In the February number of ^^ Fraser^s 
Magazine'^ the writer of the former article, in a note 
to a second article on the same subject, makes the 
amende as follows : — 

^ To eheer is, as was mentioned in the note in question, \i.e* 
the note appended to the first article] as old at least as Dryden ; 
Dr. Ingleby shews in his letter that it was used in the time 
of Shakespeare. A cheer is, on the other hand, clearlj a word 
of comparatively recent introduction." 

This reads very well : but the verb to cheer ^ in 
the sense of to extol or applaud by shouts^ was not 
^^ mentioned in the note in question, to be as old at 
least as Dryden/' The remark was on the verb to 
cheery in the other sense of to encourage hy shouts. 
What I did shew was that to cheer ^ in the sense of 
to applaud hy shouting y was used in the time of Shak- 
spere, which has little in common with the statement 
of the writer of that note. 

It is not difficult to understand how the writer in 
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^^ Hie BttHetin^^ obtained the hint as to ekeer beHag" a 
test-word for the manuscript notes of the Perkins 
Folio* He no doubt Imd heard of Mr. Brae's test- 
word, and stumbled on the passage in the^^f a^ of 
CariolmiuSy instead of that in the yimr*^ act j made 
the verb (to eheer) the test-woi'd, instead of the noun 
substantive (a cheer )y and by consequence, instead of 
reaping fame, " came to grief." So may such ill-got- 
ten gains ever prosper I 

But why did tiie writer in ^^ Fraser's Magazine'^ 
take such pains to make it appear that I had ioiA 
him nothmg new? In ti^e note to tibe January 
article he htd coupted together two stafcena^nts, 
1st. That I had been anticipated by "The Bulletin/' 
Qnd. That'*(^ eheer ^ in the sense of ^o erhcoura^e by 
shoutSy was as old d» Bryden. These two steta- 
mexrts are consistent, evaa if for Dryden he had 
written Shakspere. Now iti the note to the Feb- 
ruary article he identified my statement (which I 
substantiated by proof) that to cheer^ in the other 
sense of tpapplavd by ^houts^ was as old as Shak- 
spere, with his own in the former note, without tdling 
his readers in what my statement differed from his : 
leaving them in fact to infer that I had simply 
found an earlier data for the verb to cheer in the sense 
of to enoourage by shouts y and thus leaving the stat^ 
ment, thai} I had been anticipated, uninvalidated. 
Whereas, what I stated and proved completely in- 
validated that statement. He thus at once avoided 
the indignity of retracting his own erroneous state- 
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mmt, and covered the retreat of tire mystericHis ^' Bui- 
letin^' peddler. 

But it must be owned thcU one imporUmst conces- 
sion is extorted from this writer : — 

*' Dr. Ingleby is undotibtedly right. **A cheer [in the flenee 
of an audible expression of adwiraUve applau9e^ for in no other 
sense did I ever contend that it was modem] is * * clearly a 
word of comparatively modern introduction. ♦ ♦ • Certainly 
there was no intention to detract from the undoubted merit and 
originality of Dr. Ingleby's argument on the use of tiie noun/' 

This is^ ai leasts an admission of the correctness of 
my views on this point. 

To the remarks on the ^^ cheer'' criticism in ^^ The 
Athenaeum'' of February 18th, 1869, 1 have aheady 
fully replied* 

Mr. Collier, in his Mep^, in a note, takes notice ^j^^^^®'*' 
of this test-word. He remarks :~^ 

'^that ebeer was in use as a word of eoooiiKageinent and ap- 
pibbatidn early in the reign of Elizabeth, and that the expres- 
sion three cheers is found in Teonffc*8 Diary from 1675 to 1679. 
Yet we are told by the enemies of the Perkins folio that the 
earliest use of three cheers was about 1806 ! Those who make 
such unfounded objections come very ill provided to maintain 
them." 

I should think so. But where did Mr. Collier en- 
counter such a statement ? I never put forth any- 
thing* so absurd : nor, as far as I am aware, has 
the result of my criticism be^i so mis**stated until 
subsequently to the publication of Mr. Collier's 
Bephf.^' 

•• Page 65. 

" Thus m " The Athenaeum," for April 2lBt, 1860, a writer 
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Themiiteke The editw of ^^ NoteB and Queries^* at last achieved 

ot the editor , « 

of Notes and the feat of a leading article on the Shakap^e Oon<r 
troverey,^ where ia aUusAon either to Mr. Brae^ or 
myself^ he says :— 

'^ we then ko&Wt aa all tbe world knows now, that the testi 
word " ch^er,** OTW which there had been such a prodigious 
cackling, was no test'word at all ; and that« although a certain 
learned gentleman fiEuicied that he had proved that '^ cheer^ as 
an audible expression of admiratiye applause, could not have 
be^ usedfbefoxe 1807/* it did exist, and had exictted sufficiently 
long to prove the curious ignorance of those who supposed it 
only to date from the present century." 

These assertions are eafiUy made. Why does not 
Mr. W.J. Thonas publish in his ^^ Notes and Querie^?^ 
one example of a cheer in the specified sense of an 
earlier date tha;n 1800 ? I challenge him to do^ 
so, or to confess that he ^^ paid the thing that was^ 
not.'' 
Mr.H.Meri- I must now hriefly notice Mr. H. Merivale's 
take. remarks in the ^^ Edinburgh Review/'^ on the test* 

word ^' cheer.'' He writes thus : — 

" It was reserved for Dr. Ingleby to attempt the boldest dis- 
covery in this line> ^id to meet with the most signal discomfi- 
ture. J?w test-word is * cheer,' in the modem sense of an 
applauding and encouraging cry, (Coriolanus, act iv. scene 7, 
where the corrector substitutes * cheer' in this sense for ' chair/) 
•Biis, says Dr. Ingleby, is positively modern :" 

says that I have " pledged [my] literary credit that the word 
cJi^^ was unknown in our language before 1808." 

The "Edinburgh" reviewer (Ap. 1860), if more truthfiil, is 
hardly more correct. 

** Second Series, vol. ix. p. 211. * April,. X86a 
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My answer is short and decisive : that I never 
attempted to appropriate the dfeoovery of the test- 
word cheer ; the entire merit of that belongs to Mr. 
Brae : that the test- word is not ^ cheer' in the modem 
sense of an applauding and encouraging cry^ but 
in the sense of an applauding* cry only : that I r^^ver 
said that the word in the sense of ^^an applauding 
and encouraging cry^' was modern. This is an 
admirable specimen of the reckless inaccuracy of 
reviewers. But that Mr. Herman Merivale's name 
is a guarantee for his truthfulness, I should conceive 
that he had studied how he could best misrepresent 
the real state of the case, and my views on the test- 
word. He closes his scanty and inaccurate remarks 
on this subject by citing Mr. Teonge again, evi- 
dently in the most childlike ignorance of what Mr. 
Teonge's testimony really is ; and adds : — 

** "We do not see how this is to be met, unless by adding a 
new count to the prosecution, and charging that * Teonge's 
Diaiy,' a singular book enough,** is also a forgerj of Mr, Col- 
Uer's.'* 

Without wishing to throw out any doubt as to 
the genuineness of Teonge's Diary, I am bound to 
remind my readers that it is not an old printed book j 
it was published by Mr. Charles Knight in 1826, 
The manuscript I have never seen. It is most pro- 
bably genuine. But it certainly cannot carry the 
same authority as a contemporary printed book. I 

^ Did Mr. Merivale ever see it ? I should certainly think 
not. 
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am Bot aware that any question has ever been raised 
as to its gfenuineness j but it is perfectly harmless, 
and very entertaining', and for all I know it may owe 
its immunity to those very features. But, be it 
gfenuine or spurious, the use of ^^ 3 cheares'' therein 
is quite beside the present question. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Thb Pjibkiks Folio. — ^Mb. Oollisb's dsalikm wiim th» 

El£EN0ATTO|l8. 

Neither my Shakspeare Fainications^ nor yet No direct 
Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry ^ directly charges Mr. Col- forged ^ 
lier with fabricating the manuscript corrections of^^^^-^^^ 
the Perkins Folio, or those of the Bridgewater ^^^®'- 
Folio. Mr. Hamilton indeed commits himself to 
the opinion that all the corrections of both folios are 
by one hand ; and in that opinion I sincerely concm*. 
In my former work on the subject I pass a judg- 
ment upon the identity of the pencil- writing in the 
body of the Perkins Folio, with that on the board at 
the end. I there say : — 

'' Mr. Collier admits that on the board at the end of the folio 
he wrote various words, and made several notes, which he never 
attempted to erase ; and he challenges a comparison of the 
pencil-writing in the body of the folio with those notes. I have 
compared them ; and must say candidly, that a comparison of 
the two, if it can support a conclusion (for inference from hand- 
writing alone is always a doubtful matter), can lead to no other 
conclusion than that one hand wrote both.'" 

Mr. T. J. Arnold in his second article in ^^ Fraser's 
Magazine/'^ appears not to understand what pencil- 
lings in the body of the folio I refer to. Now the fact 
is^ that when I wrote the passage which I have just 
cited^ it had not occurred to me that there were two 
handwritings in pencil in the book.' " Scrutator/' in- 

« P. 77. » Peb. 1860. 

3 There are two handwritings in inh^ viz. the *' old corrector's" 
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deed, finds three such handwritings there ; but it is 

difficult to say what he would not find, if his case 

required it. I will now be more explicit. I find 

Three chf BBS three classes of expressions in pencil: — 1st, Cor- 

hi^e^'per-^ rections of the text, wholly or partially corresponding* 

kins FoHo, ^^y^ j^j^ Corrections ; 2nd, Apparent corrections of 

the text, not adopted in ink; 8rd, References to 

other parts of the folio, and to other books — and 

other remarks, ticks, lines, &c. 

The uresis- If Mr. Collier had been dead and buried 60 years, 

tible infer- . .j. . -ir^-i/x t j a 

ence. *. e. if we Were now m a.d. 1910, I do not 

think it would have ever entered into the thoughts 
of reader, critic, commentator or editor, who might 
use this copy of the second folio, that more than one 
hand wrote these various pencillings. I further say 
that all the pencilling-su)f the first class are so ob- 
viously in one hand, that any person who doubts it, 
including ^^ Scrutator^' if indeed he does doubt it 
bondjide^ must be out of his senses. And I further 
say, that the pencillings in all three classes appear to 
me to be in one handwriting, and to differ only in the 
fact that those in class 3, are (like the pencil- writing 
on the board at the end) plainer, apparently more 
recent, than those in classes 1 and 2. 

Mr. Collier's jf Mr. Collier be innocent of the charge of writing 

gem . ^^^ pencillings in classes 1 and 2, it must be allowed 

that he is the most unlucky among mortals, and that 

modem antique, and a genuine handwriting of the last century, 
in which the dramatis persona of Hen. V. are written. See 
^heet of facsimiles, no. VI. 
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he has acted in respect of these pencillings like a 
man — 

Bcoc 6,yti npos &rav' 

He bee^ina his reply to a charffe which nobody had Mr. Collier's 
directly brought against him^ by making allegations presumed 
which his opponents would be very willing to admit, forgfi^? 
Here are two of them: 1st, as to the ink cor- 
rections — 

' •* These manuscript notes I never altered, added to, nor 
diminished."* 

Granted J but did he make them as they stand? 
2nd, as to the pencillings — 

" I declare most positively, in the face of the whole world, 
thafcy while the Perkins folio was in my hands, I never saw a 
pencil-mark in it that I had not made myself, ....*' ^ 

Nor anybody else— if Mr. Collier had really made 
them all I 

But he doeS; indeed, very lamely deny both the 
imputations. He says, speaking of other books : — 

" I have even sometimes resorted in the first instance to 
pencil, and when next I had a pen and ink at hand, I have 
written in ink over my own pencillings. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

That I did so in the case of the Perkins folio I utterly and 
absolutely deny ;"• 

'' If I wanted to be sure not to forget to look at a particulat 
passage in Malone^ or in any other commentator, or if I wished 
^ note something that required again to be examined in the folio» 
I took the ordinary method with a pencil that I always kept at 
hand; but that I thus added the slightest hint with reference 

* Eeply, p. 19. ^ Eeply, p. 24. « Eeply, p. 20. 

M 
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Verdict on 
the pencil- 
wrinng. 



to any prqected alteration of the language of the poet I denj 
in the strongest form in which it is possible to clothe a denial/'^ 

Unfortunately for Mr. Collier^ the evidence ag'ainst 
him, derived from the writings in the Perkins Folio, 
is of a very damnatory character ; and the similarity 
between the pencil-writing' which Mr. Collier re- 
pudiates, and the pencil-writing which he owns, is 
of a most startling closeness. Indeed, similarity is 
a feeble word to express the resemblance in question. 

On this point some of Mr. Frederick G. Nether- 
clift's facsimiles, prefixed to Mr. Hamilton's book, 
are incompetent to guide opinion. The peculiar 
character of the handwriting in pencil is not always 
preserved in the lithograph.® 

If the reader will here turn to sheet no. V. he 

7 Eeply, p. 24. 

8 How far it is possible by lithography to simulate the 
characteristics of handwritings I am not prepared to say. 
Whether the failure to which I allude ii Mr. Frederick Or. 
Netherclift's facsimiles is a fault inseparable &om lithography, 
or whether it is due to a want of fidelity in the tracings, I will 
not undertake to decide. But this I must say, that haying ex- 
amined all those facsimiles which are on Mr. Hamilton's fron- 
tispiece with the originals in the Perkins Folio, by the aid of 
compasses, I have found that several of them differ from their 
prototypes, both in the proportions of their parts, and in the 
inclination of the lines. In particular I will instance the pencil 
words Wall and aside, and the ink word God. None of these 
can be called facsimiles without great licentiousness of expres- 
sion. The word aside, and the phrase us now, both of which 
appear in Mr. F. G-. Netherclift's sheet, have been facsimiled 
by Mr. Ashbee (see sheet no. V.) The reader who has access 
to the originals may judge how far that artist has been sue- 
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will observe the extraordinary resemblance between 
Mr. Collier's writing and that of the '^ old corrector.'* 
Here we have a note in pencil by Mr. Collier, com- 
pared with several words in faint pencil, which cor- 
respond (more or less) with the *^ old corrector's '' 
manuscript notes in ink. Here too we have the word 
oMdCy taken from the references written in pencil 
on the leaf pasted inside the second board of the 
Perkins Folio, which Mr. Collier acknowledges to 
have written : and to this I have annexed fhe word 
asidcy taken from a pencil note on the margin of the 
folio, corresponding with the ^^ old coiTector's '' manu- 
script word in ink. Further, on sheet no. IV. we 
have a facsimile of the G which Mr. Collier wrote in 
pencil opposite the fifth of the additional facsimileSy 
which he printed for private circulation; and side 
by side we have no less than seven of the ^^ old cor- 
rector's'' G's in ink, not written, however, in his 
usual character. 

We have seen how far Mr. Collier's case is com- Internal evj. 
promised by the internal evidences of the manuscript ing to incul- 
notes of the Perkins Folio. Let us now inqmre Jjollier. ' 
whether the corrections, irrespective of the character 
of any of the writing, in any way connects Mr- 
Collier with the fabrication of the notes. It must 
be borne in mind that direct proof is wanting ; and 

cessful : at any rate the two lines, representing some pencil- 
writing of Mr. Collier's will probably be found to contain a 
proportional amount of disparity; so tliat tbe two writings 
may be &irly compared. 

m2 
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in its absence we must be content with any circum*^ 
stantial evidence which may be competent to raise 
a degfree of probability, of more or less magnitude^ 
that Mr. Collier was the power that set in motion 
the machinery, if not comprising within himself the 
sole agency, by which the fabrication of the notes, 
was effected. 

Now it so happens that in four cases, Mr. CoUier^s 
conduct has not been that which was to have been 
expected from a man who was in no way connected 
with the fabrication. I speak of the late Mr^ 
Siijger^s emendation of rother^Sy vice ^' brother^s/^ in 
Timon of Athens, act iv. sc. 3 j of the late Mr. W. 
Sidney Walker-s emendation of infinite cimninffj 
vice '^ infuit comming/' in AlVs well that ends well^ 
act V. sc. 3 ; of Mr. Dyce's emendation of up- 
trimmed, vice ^^ untrimm'd/' in King John, act iii. 
sc. 1 ; and of the stage direction, Writing^ in HamUty 
act i. sc. 4. I will take these four cases seriatim. 
''brotlierV I. Mr* Singer^s correction was first published 
by him in 1842, when it appeared in *^The Athe- 
naeum'' for May 14th of that year. In Mr. Collier's 
edition of 1841-1844^ he gives Mr* Singer the fiiH 
credit of this correction (with a mistake, however, in 
the reference), and adopts it in his own text. For 
this disinterested act he afterwards takes credit in a 
communication to ^^ Notes and Queries.''*® He there 
reminds Mr. Singer— 

9 Vol. vi, p. 559. *" 1st Series, vol. vii. p. 216, Feb. 26, 1858. 
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*.' that there was no reluctance on my part to give Mb. Sn!r<S^£B* 
full credit for a very happy emendation.*' 

For this recognition of M!r. Sing-er's claim Mr. Col-- 
lier afterwards indemnifies himself. The emendation 
being" found on th^ margin of the Perkins Folio, Mr. 
Collier communicates the fact in his Notes and 
Emendations^ 1863," in the following' words: — 

" Again, for " brother's sides " we have " rotJier^s sides" pro* 
perly substituted ;'* 

Nor in the supplementary Notes is there any re* 
ference to Mr. Sing'er. 

II. On April 17th, 1852 (only three weeks after "infuite 
Mr. CoUier^s last letter in ^^ The Athenaeum/') a lettSr l^^u%^ 
was published in that periodical froni Mr. W. N. ^*^^- 
iiCttsom, communicating" Mr. W. Sidney Walker's 
emendation. Now in ^^ The Athenaeum'' of Jan. 31st, 
Feb. 7th^ and March 27th, 1852, - Mr. Collier had 
already made known what he considered for th6 
purposes of advertisement the most prepossessing* 
exemplars of the manuscript corrections of the Per- 
41116 Folio J but infinite cunning was not one of 
them. 

On the 29th of May following", a communication 
from Mr. Collier,^ dated ^^ May 22, 1852," was pub- 
lished in ^^ Notes and Queries,"^^ where, in reference 
to a prior article of Mr. Singer's, Mr. Collier asked 
that gentleman to inform him 

"1st Ed. p. 392 ; 2pd Ed. p. 402. 

** lat Series, vol. v. p. 509. 



V, 
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*^ where the proposed emendation, referred to by him in ** IS. 
& Q.,** Tol. v., p. 436., in AlVg Well that ends Well, itffmUe 
cunning for '^ infuite comming/' of the folio 1623, is to be met 
with?" 

Mr. Collier adds : — 

^ If it be in the Athenaum it has escaped my observation, al- 
thoilgh I have turned orer the pages of that able periodical care- 
fully to find it. I hare a particular reason for wishing to taice 
the suggestion, if I can, to the source where it originated.*' 

No reply from Mr. Singer ever appeared in ^^ Notes 
and Queries.^' In fact nothing ftirther tran&pired 
on the subject nntil the appearance of Mr. Collier's 
Jiotes and Emendations in the month of January 
ftdlowing, when the emendation of '^ infinite cun- 
ning*' was not mentioned in the introduction as 
among the examples of sound and self-evident emen- 
dation^ but was introduced^* in the following inno- 
cent manner :— 

'^ on the evidence of the manuscript-corrector, as well a« com- 
mon sense, we must print the passage hereafter, — 

" Her infinite ctmnvng^ with her modem grace, 
Subdued me to her rate." 

This appears to be one of the instances in which a gross 
blunder was occasioned, in part by the mishearing of the old 
scribe, and in part by the carelessness of the old printer. The 
sagacity of the late Mr. "Walker hit upon this excellent emen- 
dation. See AthensBum, 17 April, 1852." 

If the importation of this reading into the Perkins 
Folio were^ in fact^ made before that book came 
into Mr. Collier's possession^ there are four points 
which excite my unqualified astonishment. 

•' Ist and 2nd Ed. p. 169^ 
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1. That Mr. OoUier did not select tliis as an 
original specimen of the Perkins emendations— 
Imngy as it is^ the host, or certainly in the opinion 
of every qualified person, one of the best that the an- 
notations comprize. Like Mr. Singer's ^^ rother's/' 
(which, however, I am not in the least disposed to 
adept,) it has received the stamp of af)provdl from 
Mr. Dyce and Mr. Stannton, by being* unhesitat- 
ingly installed in the text of their editions. The 
late Mr. Singer also spoke of it in terms of unqua- 
lified admiration,^^ and adopted it in his latest text. 
If it should occur to any one that perhaps Mr. 
Collier did not select this emendation for special 
and prominent approval, because it had been already 
fiugg^ted in print, I beg to remind such an objector 
that the emendation of " ethichsy^ vice ^^ checks,'' 
in the Taming of the Shrew, act i. sc. 1, was so 
selected by Mr. CoUier j and yet that it had been 
introduced into the text of no fewer than^^ editors 
(the earliest being that of the Eev, J. Rann, 1787),^* 
and was independently suggested by Mr. Justice 
Blackstone. 

2. That Mr. Collier himself, using ^^ The Athe- 
naeum'* for his medium of communication with the 
public, and natiu'ally expecting communications on 
the subject of his revelations to appear in that peri- 
odical, yet asked Mr. Singer, in ^^ Notes and Queries," 

" Notes and Queries, Ist Series, voL v, p. 556, 
** Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations, &c; 
by J. O. HalliweU, 1853, p. U. 
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where the emendatioii was to be found, because, if 
in ^^ The Athenseum/' it had escaped him ! 

3. That Mr. Collier did not see that it was hU 
duty as well as policy even then to make known his 
diswv^My, that the emendation was on the margin 
of his folio. 

4. That wrhen his Notes and Emendations did 
finally appear, not a word in explanatk)n of this 
extraorcfinary oversight in his first examination of 
the folio, or of his subsequent discovery, was to be 
found ; nor was it mentioned in the Introduction as 
an instance of felicitous emendation ; but, on the 
contrary, this emendation, the most important by 
far in the whole collection, is smuggled into tlmt 
work in the most diffident manner, and with far less 
approbation bestowed upon it than is lavished on 
nine-tenths of the conjectures with which this un- 
happy book is crammed. 

These are the improbabilities with which we have 

to contaid in vindicating Mr. Collier's good faith ii) 

this instance. 

"untrimm'd** HI. Mr, Dycc's emendation of uptrimnid^ vice 

nmm . ^^ ^j^jj^^jj^jj^'^^^^ ^^^ gpg|. (iiy^lged by Mr. Singer in 

^^ Notes and Queries'' for July 3, 1862 j^® and it has 
been adopted by Mr. Singer and Mr. Staunton. Mr^ 
Dyce of course adopts it in the text of his edition, 
and iQ his Few Notesy'^ speaks of it with the same 
mixture of confidence and modesty with which 

" Ist Series, vol. -vi. p, a. " p. 87. 
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Theobald broadied his now famous emendatioii of 
busie-lessy vice '' busie lest/' in The Tempest ; yet I 
must say with the utmost respect for both these 
critics, that I cannot accept either the one alteration 
or the other. I believe, with Mr. Staunton's second 
thoughts, that untrimmed was an epithet formerly 
applied to brides, in technical reference to the &shion 
of wearing the hair loose over the shoulders. Mr» 
Dyce's emendation is on the margin of the Perkins 
Folio. Mr. Collier did not publish it till 1^66, when 
it appeared in his List of every manuscript note and 
emendation^ ^c.y appended to the Seven Lectures, ^c. 

IV. In^^Notes and Queries,''^^ for March 13th, l?ie stage- 
1852, an article was published, bearing Mr. Brae's Writing, 
well known initials (A. E. B.), and for the first time 
calling in question the place of the stage direction 
(" Writing''), which in all modem editions stands 
opposite the line, 

** At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark ;" 

in Hamlet J act i. sc. 4. This article is one of the first 
importance, if it be regarded merely as afiecting our 
judgment on that much disputed point, the character 
of Hamlet. Coleridge, as is well known, deduced 
from the ^^tables" scene, the inference that Hamlet's 
sanity became first disturbed immediately after the 
disappearance of the Ghost, and that Hamlet's inci- 
pient insanity is manifested in an absurd action : 
viz. the jotting down of a generalized truth — 

(**That one may smile and smile and be a villain,") 
** 1st Series, vol. v. p. 241. 
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(m his material tables^ bdcause he had swdnt to wipe 
aU such ^^from the tables of [his] memoiy/' aud to 
retain th^e only one thing^^ the Ghosf s ^^ commtud- 
ment/' 

Now it is obvious^ that if Shakspere did not in- 
tend Hamlet to jot down the line^ 

^That (mo may sioSe and siaile and be a Tillain/' 

but, on the contrary, to ^^make note of the Ghost's 
parting" injunction, 

" Adieu, adieu, adieu, remember me ! " 

there is an end of the absurd action, and one ground 
upon which the hypothesis of Hamlet's insanity has 
been built, is ^^ swagged/' 

I mention these matters thus particularly — 

1st. Because in the whole course of ^^ Notes and 
Queries/' with one very trifling exception (which is 
a note si^ed M.,^^ and is on a subordinate point 
incidentally touched on in A. E. B.'s article), not a 
single note or comment on that article has ever been 
admitted into that periodical. 

2nd, Because Hamlet's character has long* been 
regarded by the world, and by critics in particular, 
as the most interesting of Shakspere's masterpieces ; 
and A. E. B/s article has so direct a bearing on our 
judgment thereupon. 

Let us, then, distinctly understand A. E. B.'s 
reading. It is this ; the line, — 

" That one may smile and smile and be a villain !" 

»' Vol. V. p. 285. 
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is an admirative eomment on the &et^ that, at least 
in Denmark, there is a man who '^ jnurders while 
he smiles/'^® So in Cymbeliney act i. sc. 1, we are 
presented with the fact that the king's two sons have 
heen stolen, and the ^^ 2nd Gentleman's ^' admirative 
comment on this is, — 

^' That a king's children should be so ccmrey'd, 
So slackly guarded ! " 

Hamlet's speech is broken from excitement and im- 
pulse. He begins to say that he must set "if 
down ; but does not say what. Then comes his ad- 
mirative comment on the King's smiling villainy \ 
then the statement of the known instance. '^ So uncle, 
there you are !'' means, " So uncle^ that's your little 
game, is it !" Then checking himself, he says, 
^^ Now to my word^^ (or " words,'' as the 4to. 1603 
has it), i.e. the thing which he is to set down. 

•* Meet it is I set 1^ down." * ♦ # 
" It is, * Adieu, adieu, remember me !' ** 

A. E. B., accordingly, gives these directions for 
punctuating the passage : — 

^ After " set it down," a full stop ; after *' and be a villain," 
a note of admiration ; the stage direction " {writing^* to be re- 
moved two lines lower down." 

The passage would then stand thus : — 

" O villain, villain, smiling damned villain ! 
My tables ! meet it is I set it down. — 
That one may smile and smile and be a villain ! 

20 3 Hen. VI. act iii. sc. 2. 
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At least I'm sure it maybe so in Denmark ;: 
So uncle there you are ! — now to my word ; 
It is * Adieu, adieu, remember me,' [Writing'] 
[He kisses t^e tables,] I have sworn it/' 

Now, I repeat, it would be diflScult to overrate 
the importance of this chang^e : and the sug'gestion is 
one which involves merely a change of punctuation 
(for the stag'e direction is not in any old copy), and 
is besides recommended by its consistency and 
beauty. 

For a long time I remained unconvinced by A.E. 
B/s argument, simply because I could not regard 
the phrase 

^' That we may smile and smile, and be a villain." 

as aa admirative gomment. My hesitation, however, 
has vanished* I now see that the only difference of 
construction between that and the hne 

" That a ting's children should be so convey'd," 

is, that in Ae latter, the speaker's wonderment is on 
a FACT— the fact of the indignity of the theft : while 
in the former the speaker^s wonderment is on a pos- 
sibility— the possibility of the incongruity of his 
uncle's character. Therefore the one speaker wour 
deps '^ that it should be so :'* the other '^ that it 
may be so,'' . 

This remarkable article having been greeted with 
an honourably distinctive silence. A, E. B. subse- 
quently asked in ^^ Notes and Queries," for Sept, 18, 
1852," 

*' ist Series, vol. vi. p. 270. 
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, ** In what edition was the stage direction * (writing)' at the 
conclusion of the Qhost scene in Hamlet^ first inserted P** 

To this question no reply ever appeared. In 
^' Notes and Queries/' for Feb, 19, 1863,^ A. E. B. 
reverts to the subject of his question, and says : — 

" Perhaps Mb. Collibb inll do me the favour to answer it, 
particularly as his annotated folio is remarkably rich in ^^ stage 
directions*** 

Before taking the liberty of putting the question so directly 
to Me. Collieb, I awaited an examination of his recently- 
published volume of selected corrections, in which, however, 
the point upon which I seek information is not alluded to." 

In ^' Notes and Queries/' for Feb. 26, 1863,^ Mr. 
Collier writes: — 

" Domestic anxieties having unavoidably detained me in this 
place [Torquay] during the last three or four months, I am 
necessarily without nearly all my boc^s. My corrected ici!^% 
1632, is one of the very few exceptions ; and as I have not the 
No. of " K & Q." to which A. E. B. refers, I am unable to 
reply to his question, simply because I do not remember it. 

To whomsoever these initials belong, he is a man of so much 
acuteness and learning, that although I may deem his con- 
jectures rather subtle and ingenious than solid and expedient, 
I consider him entitled to all the information in my power. 
I do not, of course, feel.bound to notice all anonymous specula- 
tors (literary or pecuniary) ; but if A. E. B. will be good enough 
to take the trouble to repeat his interrogatory, I promise him 
to answer it at once." 

Now what is all this about ? Surely in Mr. Col- 
lier's nursery English this is a ^^ mighty fuss/' 

" 1st Series, vol. vii. p. 178. 
^ 1st Series^ vol. vii. p* 216. 
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about a very slight matter. He writes as if A. E. B» 
had solicited him to undertake some onerous task, 
and as if the repetition of the '^ interrogntory" were 
itself a Tery serious tax on A. E. B/s time and good 
nature — ^' if he will be good enough, to take the 
trouble, to repeat/' &c. I But with all Mr. Collier's 
guarded politeness two things were manifest. 1st, 
That he wished to depreciate A. E. B.'s abilities as 
a critic. 2nd, That he meant to put off sine die 
answering an inconvenient question : in a word to 
provide a means of present delay, and, if necessary, 
of prospective subterfuge. 

A. E. B. having waited two months to give Mr. 
Collier lime to return to his books, wrote to the 
editor of '' Notes and Queries :'' — 

* I now no longer hesitate to ask the Editor for an oppor- 
tunity of again inserting it [the query], trusting that a suffi- 
cient excuse will be found in the importance of the subject, as 
affecting the fundamental sense of a passage in Shakspeare.'* 

This note was accompanied with a private com- 
munication to the editor, expressly dewring that the 
original query might (in compliance with Mr. Col- 
lier's request) be reprinted at the foot of the note. 
The note duly appeared in '^ Notes and Queries'' for 
May 7, 1863,^* hut not in its integrity. It was, I 
have no doubt, necessary to make secure the retreat 
which Mr. Collier seems to have contemplated j and 
this was now done by not repeating the original 

^ let Series, toL vii. p. 449, 
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query J and aceordingly, thetwwds ^^ inserting it^' 
were supplanted by the words '^ referring to if 
Truly Mr. Collin had a friend in need in the editor 
of " Notes and Queries/' The editorial shears may 
at times perform the feate of a magician's wand. 

In August, 1858> in reply tq a remark of Mr. 
Collier's in ^^ Notes and Queries/'^ I wrote to him^ 
plainly charging him with haviu^ forfeited hiSi 
p%htto ^^a weJJUpiown anonymow conrespondenf : 
in ^^ Notes and Queries/' 

Hut this champion of the little band^ who had 
from the first assailed the Ferkpi^ imposition^ h^d 
strangely faded from Mr* Cpllier's memory., in 
his rejoinder^ dated August 10,^, ^358,, fee writes,^^ 

" I am not aware that I **evei? forfeited my piight**' t6 any 
correspondent, anonymous or ^ow^^;.l^t mj m,emoi7; ipay 
&ilm^" . , ^ . ... 

What a conveniefrit memory i»' thfc of Mr. Col- 
lier's ! He had declared, as we have seei, almost' 
in the same words, only^^ixmbtttbs before, wien 
replying to this very '^ anonynious icorr^spoWdent;" ■ 
that he does not answer hid query ^^ simply because 
/ do not remember itf' and yet, when #ie samfe 
memory is applied to the Coleridge I^eeta^eS) it* 
recalls without effort, and wiHiout hei^tationj the 
minutest details across a vaet of fOTty yedrs I It 
rmst not be lost sight of in -this intjuiry, that dnly^ 
three months before Mr. Collift^'s fetter to'^me, wheti ' 

** Ist Series, v(4. viii* p. 7^. 
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the second appeal^ garbled as it was, did appear, 
his name, in large type^ appears thrice on two inde- 
pendent pages of the same number of ^^ Notes and 
Queries/' in which there is a paper from himself. 

However, the fact is, that Mr. Collier did profit 
by the subterfuge thus fiiinished him, and never did 
reply to A. E. B/s query. 

This was a short-sighted policy. In December, 
liS53, 1 went to the British Museum to make some 
collations of Hamlet quartos, and I availed myself 
of the occasion to search the various editions of that 
play for the first appearance of the stage-direction 
^^ (writing) f and it came to pass that, working up- 
wards, I first came upon it in Howe's edition, 1709. 
That Bowe should have been the first to introduce 
it, is a proof that it rests not upon any nice critical 
appreciation of the character of Hamlet. Rowe 
was a very small critic, and was hot a man to origi- 
nate such a reading, unless from ignorance; but 
that his edition is the first in which this stage-direc- 
tion appears is, I doubt not, the very reason which 
rendered the question of A. E. B. so inconvenient 
to answer. Now it was evident, that if after all it 
should turn out that it was so introduced, it would 
add another strong suspicion as to the modem fabri- 
cation of the Perkins annotations. 

But the fact was still more suspicious than the 
simple existence of the stage-direction could have 
been. 

On June 4th, 1859, 1 went to the British Mu- 
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seum, for the purpose of examining' the Perkins 
Folio. Among" a vast numher of passag-es which I 
examined^ I turned to the ^^ tables" scene in Hamlet y 
expecting to find the stage-direction, ^^ (writing)*' 
ojjpiwite the line, 

'' At least I'm sure it may be so in Denmark." 
but there was no such manuscript note to be found 
anywhere, I then held up the leaf against the 
light, but -could not in that manner perceive an 
erasure. I then examined the right-hand margin 
by reflected light, and fancied there was an ap- 
pearance as of an erasure skilfully effected. I ap- 
pealed to Mr. Staunton, and also to Mr. Ward of 
the Department of Manuscripts ; but neither of these 
gentlemen could see any erasure. At this time Sir 
Frederic Madden had left, so I postponed further exa- 
mination of the supposed erasure till my next visit. 

On the 6th of that month I again visited the 
Department of Manuscripts, and pointed out to Sir 
Frederic Madden the place where I suspected there 
had been an erasure. He saw it syt once ; and on 
my telling him what word I suspected to have been 
once there, he said that he could even then see a 
W, or at least faint traces of where that letter had 
been. At my request he then applied to the sus- 
pected place the hydro-sulphate of ammonia ; and 
even before it was dry, the letters Wri became visi- 
ble! Yet the acid took so little effect, that Sir 
Frederic Madden immediately said there could not 
be much iron in the ink in 'which the word had 

N. 
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been written. When the place had become dry; 
the entire word Writing was faintly legible. Sub- 
sequently all had faded but Wri g, and now Wri 
iB all that, can be made out 
, It is rno^t. instructive to review the real state of 
this €9cae. , ^ 

X. The original <juery was proposed in the same 
number of ^^ JS^otes and Queries/' with and wittoa a 
page or two of a paper' by Mr. BiRget^ n^h jffm 
r40pimded to by Mr^ CoUier wUhm the meekc hmce 
his attention was particularly engg^ed upon the iden- 
tical number of which he afterwards pleads ^tire 
ibi^etiuliiess. 

8. At the «iame time^ Mr. Collier was such an at- 
tentive reader of ^ Nott® and Queries/' that not even 
casual remarfcs escaped reply from him. Thus we 
find I him oh the SOth of November commenting upon 
tbie incidental mention by Mr. Singer (t)nly th« 
w©6k before) of an emendation made by him twenty- 
five years'previonsly ; but when asked, directly and 
by name^ on the following 19th of February; to att- 
sw^ . the query proposed four months before, M^* 
Collier pleads inability to do so, because he has not 
with him the numbear containing it ! He also pleads 
the* domebtic anxieties have detained him in T<»> 
quay three crfaur manths^ the latter being precisely 
the interval from the first proposal of the qttery^ 
although we have seen him in the interim corred:- 
ing proofs for the press, and needlessly commentmg 
within the week upon matters not so obviotisly eoiit 
nected with his forthcoming volume. 
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8. Now^ supposing Mr. ColKer's excuse Kterally 
teue, would it not have been infinitely easier to ob- 
tain the back number by return of post^ than to ask 
the querist, in a roimdabout way, through the pag-es 
of ^^ Notes and Queries/' to '^ he good enough to take 
the trouble to repeat hie irderrogatory "? Such b^^ 
demand, even supposing it bond Jlde, must have 
-appeared to any person of ordinary sense too absurd 
and preposterous to notice ! • 

4. Nevertheless, the querist, although doubtless 
amused with the shuffle of the request, did at length 
comply with it, first having given Mr, GolBer three 
months to refer to the original query, had he chosen 
to do so. Then, as a last resource, he did' ^^ take 
the trouble to repeat his interi'ogatory,'^ at least he 
intended the editor of ^' Notes and Queries," or one 
of his printers' assistants to take that slight trouble ; 
but, to his great surprise, his note was altered by 
the editor, and his rmewed appeal to Mr. Collier, 
so altered, was published ift *' Notes and Queries " of 
May 7, 1858, without a heading, And without being 
accompanied, as requested, by a reprintqf the origi* 
nal query : such treatment being eigntfteemty when 
it is recollected that the editor of that periodical 
wa9 and still is the declared partisan of Mr.Oolliw ! 
* Fifthly : This last appeal was never responded to 
by Mr. Collier, although he had said that 
** if A. E. B. would be good enough toi^e the trombld to re*^ 
peoi iuB interrogatory, I promise. to aiviwer it a4 once/' 

And A. B. B.'s article, his original and both his re* 
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peated cjueries, as well as tlie notes of Mr. Collier 
and ^ M.^^ were excluded from their le^timate place 
in the General Index to the first twelve volumes of 
^^ Notes and Queries;'' notwithstanding* the fact that 
1 tool the trouble to point out to the editor the Omis- 
sion of one from its proper division in the Index to 
vol. v., and the mistake in the entry of another in 
the Index to vol. vi., at the time that I contributed 
a list of omissions towards the completion of the 
General Index. 

Finally^ The stage direction which would have told 
such tales has been skilfully erased ! 

All these four cases were made public in my Shai^ 
speare Fabrications, yet^ up to this present time, 
Mr. Collier has vouchsafed no reply to the primd 
facie case which is implied in them. This is my 
apology, if apology be needed, for again bringing' 
them before the public. They still challenge exami- 
nation and reply. 
« Wonderful Another circumstance which, it is conceived, should 
between Mr. have its Weight in the question of Mr. Collier's bona 
^e*'ZldcoT'J^^^) is that of which Mr. Singer made a point in 
rector." j^jg ji^^f ^j Shakespeare Vindicated^^ viz. that there 
is a ^^ wonderfiil sympathy" between Mr. Collier and 
the " old corrector," shewn by the number of Mr. 
Collier's original suggestions which have found their 
way into the Perkins Folio. Whether that number 
is sufficiently great to justify the expression, '^ Won- 

"' ' '-' '•Page 146. 
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derfd sympathy/' is a matter of opinion. I think it 
is : and though it cannot be said l^at a large-number 
of such coincidences necessarily inculpates Mr. Col- * 
Jier^yet it may well be sufficiently large to ra^e a 
strong jwobability either that Mr. Collier's sugg^ep- 
tions are not independent of the '^ old corrector's'' 
emendations^ or that the ^^old corrector's" emenda- 
tions are not independent of Mr. Collier's sugges- 
tions. It must be presumed that the following list Mr. Collier's 

J A • 1 y /•••J "ij. emendations, 

does not mclude any cases of comcidence bet^^een apparently 
the Perkins notes and those original suggestions of ^"f^'^^* 
Mr. CoUier's, in which he had; apparently unknown 
to himself, been anticipated by other editors or cri- 
tics. Such cases are very numerous : for instance— 

Measube fob Measube. 

Act iii. 8C 2. ** What say'st thou, trot" — troths Collier, ed. 1844, vol. ii. p. 59. 

Twelfth Night. 
Act V. sc. 1. " Then cam'st in smiling"— I%<?ii, Collier, ib. vol. i. p. cclsjaxvi. 

In neither of these cases does Mr. Collier malce any 
allusion to Jackson; and yet in both he is antici- 
pated by that dreary old printer ; and both are on 
the margins of the Perkins Folio. See also Collier's 
ed: 1841-1844, vol. i. p. 69; vol. ii. pp. 67, 74,81, 
J29, 139, 142, 149, 208, 209, 216, 227, &c.; vol. 
iii.. pp. 63, 873, &c.; so also vol. v^. pp. 277, 411, 
682, &c. J and vol. viii. p. 74, and other places too 
numerous to mention ; where the original sugges- 
tions of Mr. Collier, which have been forestalled by 
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other m'iters,^ j^nip ^'ith t^^ emendations of th^ 
Perkins Folio. 

Nor does the ensuing' list comprize Hie sugg'es- 
tioris of that mysterious personage the Rev, Mr. 
Barry, as contained in the notes to Mr. CoHier's 
edition of 1841-1844 ; and which in several places I 
have found to tally with the Perkins conrectionsp 
Thm* is making a larg^e deduction from the total 
number of coincidences between Mr. Coljier's origi- 
nal suggestions, and the ^^ old eorreetOT's" manu^ ^ 
script emendations, which would certainly amount 
in the gross to more than sixty. After making the 
deductions I have indicated, the following is the 
reuiainder. 
Mr. Corner's jyfr; Collier's readinsfs which are both origipal 

emendations o o 

original and and HCW. 

Folio te^t. P^kins reading. -^ 18^. 

]!4^ASUBE TOB MeASXTBE. 

Act iv. BC. 2. — That wounds th* t*n- 

iisting postern resisting ii. 73 

OoiCEDY or Ebbohs. 
Act. i. BC. 1. — ^To seek thy help by 

beneficial help hope ii. 118 

Act V. BC. 1.— -And thereupon these 

crrofs a/re arose all ii. 177 , 

^ Among these are emendations of Lord Ghedworth, Bowe, 
Warburton, Pope^ Johnson, Mason, Theobald, and others ; but 
we do not find in Mr. Collier's notes the slightest hint that' 
these commentators and editors had forestalled him, any more 
^than in Mr. Perkins' margins we are led to suppose ^at those 
Very emendations had^been proposed by Mr. Cdlier. 
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Mio tet Perkins readings ' bW^. 

Love's Lasofb's lost. i • 

Act V. BC 1.— Do you Bot educate * ^ . / 

your youth at thQ cAarye l)ous© ZoTj^d iL 34j9 , 

. MiDSTJHMEB NiaRi'a Dbsax. 
Act iii. BC. 1. — The floweriS of odious 

savours sweet have ii. 421 

Act ill. sc. 2. — ^This princest of pure ' 

white impren -" ' 3^ 4^1> ^ 

TaMW^ of the SHBEW. niiiit 

Act V. so* 2.— When the riging war - . , ;. •,, 

income gom, . .. iji^^^. ^ 

Wiuteb's Taxb. . . , , 

Act ii. sc. 1. — I would land-damn him lampacfs aii, 456 . 

Act iv. sc. 2. — ^Doth set my pugging 

tooth on edge pviggins ill. 4BS 

Knra Johk. 



Act iii. sc. 8. — Sound on into the 




" • ■ * 'I 


drowsy race of night 


eare 


iv. 63 


BlOHABD II. 






Act V. sc. 5. — Now, n>, the sound 


Jbr 


iv.211 


Hek. V. 






Act i. sc. 2. — To tame and havoo 


Urn 


iT.476 


1 Hen. VI. 






Act V. sc. Z.—Mad natural graces 


Mid 


T. 95 


2 Hett. MU 




'■ 


Act iii. sc. 1. — Fop he's inclin'd as is 






the ravenous wolves 


wolf 


T, 153 


COEIOLAlSrFB. 


' ' ' 




Act i» sc. 3. — At Grecian sword (?o«^ 






ienninff 


contemning 


vi,154 


SoKEO AND Juliet. 




I '. ., ' 


Act ii. sc. 2.— The \&zfpt^ng clouds 


pasmg 


,Ti.407 
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Fofio text PerkiM wading; ^^^, 

Hamlet. 
Act i. se. 8. — Booming it tktis Bwnning yu. 216 

Mr. Collier's Besides these seventeen literal coincidences there 
earned out are Several remarkable suggestions of misprints^ upon 
]^, ' ^' which emendations are actually made in the Perkins 

Folio. I give one of these as a sample of what I 

mean : — 

In Machethy act v. sc. 3, Macbeth says to the 

doctor^ 

. '^ Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased, 
Kuck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 
Itaze out the written troubles of the brain, 
. And with some sweet oblivioufi antidote 
Cleanse the stufTd bosom of that perilous stuff 
Which weighs upon the heart ?*' 

. Propositions for the remedy of a supposed defect 
in the fifth line (viz. the tame and senseless repetition 
of the word stuff)^ I believe, invariably turned upon 
an alteration of the word stMff^dy till Mr. Colher, in 
his edition, 1844, vol. vii. p. 177, well says that, 
^^ The error, if any, rather lies in tiie last word of the 
line.'' This was certainly a new and I think imr 
portant light. The '^ old corrector " has profited by 
it. He reads, — 

" Cleanse the stuff 'd bosom of that perilous grief 
Which weighs upon the heart." 

1 am so heterodoic as to think this a fine reading. 
I do BO, Isi^ because it restores perfect sense and 
beauty to what I believe to be a vUe corruption. 
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2nd. Because '^ftuff^^ is an easy misprint for 
griefF, or griefe, in old writing. 

3rd. Because grief y in the language of the old 
medical writers, did weigh on the heart, and ^tuff ,^ 

the hosonu^® 

I must further add, that besides the emendations y 
of Mr. Collier given in the foregoing list, I find in 
the notes to his edition of 1841-1844, about forty- 
five original readings of which ^lot one is tg be found 
in the List of every manuscript note and emendation^ 
&c. (1866). But I am far fi'om being satisfied but 
that some of them are not on the margins of the 
Perkins Foho. 

The last point to which I will call attention in The short- 
this chapter is the presence of words written inpOTidM 
short-hand, in pencil, on the margin of the Perking ^^^^* 

*• See, for instance, the following passage in DanieFa Qu^n*^ 
Arcadia, (1606), act iii. bc. 2: — 

"that layes upon my TieaHf 
This heavy loade that weighs it downe with griefe?^ 

Ex. Ibid. ; act iy. sc* 1; ' 

" perhaps it pleas'd her then 
To cast mo up in this way of \i.e. off] her mouth 
^(mof\i,e. off] her hearty least it might Btuffe ihe same.** 

Grief is sickness, malady ; when Mr. Dyce then, asks {Few 
Notes, &c. p. 132), if the manuscript corrector's alteration 
does not introduce a great impropriety of expression — "Clea.nse 
the bosom of Geief ? " the answer is plain ; certainly nol : for 
he evidently does not mean cleanse the bosom of grkf, but of 
a grief— i. e\ a sickaess. '..•».- .. , , . . 
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Folio. Mr. M. Levy has made known in the pag'es 
of ^^ The Literary Gazette,^ the fact that in Corio- 
larmSy act v. sc. 2, under the words, ^^Nay, but 
fellow, fellow/' the stag'e-direction ^^strugg'les, or in- 
stead noise/' is written in pencil in the short-hand 
of John Palmer's system (vhifjh is called an im- 
provement on that of John Byrom), first published 
in 1774t We have afready seen^ that Mr. Collier 
was taught short-hand by his father, and it is to 
say the least a Very suspicious circumstance that 
Mr. Collier refuses to say what system of short- 
hand he has been acciistomed to use. Certainly if 
Mr. Collier's system should turn out to be that 
published by Palmer in 1774, we should have a new 
circumstance in this case, which would be of itself 
enough to create the strongest suspicions of fotil 
play on Mr. Collier's part; and taken with the 
other evidence set forth in this chapter would be 
sufficient to convict him of the forgery of all the 
manuscript notes in the P^kins Folio. 

• March 17, 1860. * See p. 134 of this worfc. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Hub PsBsms FoLio*-*yAiiT7B ov iva Emxki>atiq90. 

I ^AVE. already, more than once, in rqply to Mr. Mr. CoUier^s 
Collier's statements about and claims for his ^^ old ^aui^ fof" 
corrector/' reminded (or infcrwed) my readers that ^ctor!" '^''" 
his assumption of the iiovelty, to ^y ijothing ^f the , 
excellence (which I reserve for discussion),. of the 
emendations in the Perkins Folio js not borne out 
by facts. 



Mr. Halliwell^ accounts for Mr. Collier ignoring His own 

oversights 



in so very many oases coincident criticisms, on the ^^t^y 
general ground that he, counted 

"compiling his volume of Noles inA tununui mpHttj^ and 
under dxcomatances which rendered access to man; books 
exceedingly ineonvenj^t^ « « ♦ overlooked numerous. 6^*17 
parallel conjectures *" 

But Mr. Halliwell rightly remarks, that it is not so 
obvious why Mr. Collier should so often 

''have ignored coincident suggestions on the very page of his 
own edition to which he was referring." 

^ Obseirvations on some of the Manuscript EmendationSi &e. 
1853, p. 13. 



ac« 
for. 
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^edfficBlfy . Gcdlatiom i&Ae jwrocess which Iwinge these default? 
to ligfhtj hitherto; Mir- AnUier has epjoyed an im^ 
munity firom.KkteetioB^ in a vast numher of case9j 
for a \tery obviow reason. The fact is, that collar 
tion is a very irksome task, and few who profess <p 
peorform it^ eirerdo. I have very little faith in t)ip 
profeesioiis of editors tlat they have re-coUated the 
old ocqpies : for, first, I am assured that few even, go 
through the form of collation, but trust to their Jen- 
nenSy and other works of the kind : and, secondly, I 
am confident that few of those who do collate bestow 
upon the operation the timic and methodical pains, 
nec^sary to insure the two qualities which alon.e 
give a collation any value, viz. exactness and com-- 
pleteness. I have, for instance, verified Mr. CoUierfs 
collations of Hamlet ^ in the quarto 1603, and the folio 
1632 ; and as to parts of the play, I have compared 
his collations with several other early quartos, and I 
can positively say that his collations are not to be 
relied upon. I am not sure that all men have the 
ability to collate ; but I am sure that no man can 
collate correctly without special training*. 
How to de- Now, in determining the question of the originality 
eaestion of of the ^^ old Corrector,'' even in a single play, one. has 
rector'B^^" ^ perform the operation of making out a list of all 
originality. ^^^ manuscript emendations of that play in the 
Perkins Folio (for none of Mr. Collier's lists can be 
relied upon), and then that of collating the list so 
formed with the leading editions and commentaries. 
Who would not shrink fi'om such a labour ? Mr; 
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Staunton himself did not go through this toil ii^^.*gf*br^*f 
preparing his collations for Mr. Hamilton's Inquinf. the MS. ai- 
It is true that these gentlemen did make an exhaus*- Hamlet. 
tive list of the manuscript emendations in Hamlet. 
They could hardly have chosen a more thickly anno- 
tated play. It is also true that Mr. Staunton 
collated this list with one of the Variorum editions^ 
and with Jermens ; and prohahly verified many of 
the collations hy reference to particular editions aad k 
commentaries. This indeed could have been €b) [^ 
slight labour. But it was not enough to insure 
perfection : the collations in Mr. Hamilton's /n- 
quiry^ are not perfect. For instance, the lines 

"No Faiery talkes, &c."» 
and 

''Eoaming it thus, &c."* 

in the first of which the '' old corrector'' cancels the 
^' 1 j" and in the second, for '' Roaming/' substitutes 
jRv/nningy are passed over without reference to any 
old or modem edition. Now the fact is that the first 
correction is found in all the early quartos, and the 
second is an original emendation of Mr. Collier's, 
and is in the text of his edition 1841-1844.^ 

But let us suppose that we have at last a pl^y/^5^^®f ^ 
corrected by Perkins, collated with every known quantity. 

2 Pa^e34. » Page 35. * Page 37. 

^ The presumed absence of any coincidence in the collations 
of this play between the " old corrector" and any modem critic, 
has been made a point of by Mr. Merivale'in *<Dhe Edinburgh 
Eeview, April, I860." 
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edition and commentary. How mucJi forwarder 
are we in detenaiifling' the amount of ori^nality in 
the ^^old corrector?^' Does change mwely for 
changes sake^ do wanton alterations made with the 
single object of displaying a vast quantity of mar- 
gmftl readings^ prore Hise possession of any original 
powers df veAmi oriticisftn ? Certainly not. Any 
fool cam mer Shak^pere's te:i:t } and because he may 
have ovwlaid the text with sn immense number of 
readings by the exercise of uninteHigent comparison, 
he is not to be oredifewi with original genius. On 
the oontfcary, if we: find that he has matred 99 read- 
ings for one h€> has adiended, the inference is that he 
stole that one emendatK)n, and that the 99 blunders 
or wantbn changes are his own. What then, aftar 
alVis the use of a table of collation of the ^' old cor- 
reetorV.' labours, shewing how many readings have 
been traced to known sources, and how many appear 
to be novelties ? Supposing two-thirds of the changes 
are new, what is the inference? Is it not plain that 
any available inference depends not merely on the 
statistic^ of quantityibut on the^dlue of those changes 
with which he is credited. No miere preponderance of 
quantity can prove him to have possessed originality 
in the proper sense of that word. For instance, we 
read in Lovers J^abow's La^t^ act iii.^c. 1, 

«* N*o salvB in tlie male, sir." 

The ^^ old corrector'^ changes '^ the male*' into them 
ally as Tyrwhitt did. Supposing he did not get this 
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reading from Tyrwhitt, it certamly does nofc ptove 
that the ^^old coirectear^' possessed airy extraiMpdin^ 
intellig^enoe. But it does prove himio have been ais 
ignorant as Tyrwhitt must have been (when he made 
this alteration) of the meaning of a male — ^viz* a 
woiletfor herhsJ This is an unusually favourable 
specimen of the manuscript correctibnsi The result 
of a lengthy examination whiqk I have made erf 
them is^ that the mtigc^Hity shew less intelligence 
than the preceding ; and tbat^^if we exdude additions 
to the. text made for the purpose of eiking^out lines, 
furnishing rhymes, and modernizing words, which 
in truth make up the vast bulk of theniy their pre* 
vailing cbaracteristie is that of altering (often 'in the. 
most dumsy and stupid manner) phrasesy the sense 
of which is perhaps not very obvious, so as to invest 
them with an obvious, senseless meaning ; and this 
by 1^ process of changing w^rds in the text into 
others but little or not at all like Aem, and adding 
to them €id liUtmt such letters i or words as are 
necessary to piece out thie new sentences!^ Here is 
an ej^ample of what I mean; How many hundred 
more might I not adduce ! ' 

" So you to study now it isTtdo late, ' ' ' . 

. That were to c1h»J) o'er th' house ^ unlock the gate." 

The '' old corrector'' cobbles this into, 

" So you hy study I3k0w it is too late, / 

Climb o'er the how&e-top to unlock the gate." ^ 

..'■'■ . • ' > ^ ' ' ' ' ■ 

^ See Cbttier, Cderidge dud ShakesJ^enre, pp. 70-76. 



of Shak- 
spere. 
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To inquire what felicity or appropriateness is in 
such an alteration, would he a mere waste of time : 
hut to inquire how such changes prove originality in 
Mr. Perkins (except indeed original vulgarity and 
wantonness) is most instructive : for we thereby learn 
that no statistics of quantity can establish his claim 
to originality, in the proper sense of that word : and 
that the ^^ old corrector^' did not emendate as con- 
scientious critics do, but laboured only to make a 
display of quantity, ^^ as though he had foreseen the 
use that might afterwards be made of it/'^ 
Conjectural Now, Supposing that we have evidence that he 
o?tle text worked with this motive : let us inquire what facili- 
. ties the text of Shakspere provides for a miscreant 
so disposed. In point of fact I have, just by way of 
experiment, put myself in his shoes j and I find that 
without the exercise of much intelligence, by a mere 
verbal comparison aftid an observance of grammar, 
it is possible to turn out emendations, as good as the 
average of the '^ old corrector's," as fast as my late 
friend Mr. Cross ttu-ned out his acari. The follow- 
ing table exhibits the result : — 

Text. Corsection. 

Tempest. 

It should the good ship so have swal- It should the good ship so have 

lowed, and swallowed, and 

ThQ freighting souls within her. The frightened Bovda within her. 
(Act I. sc. 2.) 

One midnight One midnight 

Fated for the purpose, (Ibid.) Suited for the purpose. 

f Collier, Coleridge and Shakespeare, p. 45» 
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Text, CJobrection. 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, 

If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine If so, I pray thee, breathe it in mine 

ear, ear,— 

As ending anthem of my endless do- An ending anthem of my endless do- 
lour. (Actni. sc.l.) lour. 

As you Like it. 
*Goodmj complexion I (Act m. sc. 2.) Hood my complexion I 

Winters Tale. 

Make*t thy question, and go rot ! Make't Ihj question, and go, do*t / 

(Act II. sc. 1.) 

Apollo's angry; and the heavens Apollo's augury and the heavens 

themselves themselves 

Do strike at my injustice. Do strike at my iiyustice. 
(Act ni. sc. 2.) 

Kiit^ John. 
Bedlamy have done. (Act n. sc 1 .) Beldame, have done. 
Creatures of note for mercy-lacking Creatures fo naught for mercy-lack- 
uses. (Act IV. sc. 1.) ing uses, 

I K. Hen, IV. 

Why, thou whoreson, impudent, em- Why, thou whoreson, impudent, de* 
hosted rascal, (Act ui. sc. 3.} boshed rascal, 

II K. Ken. IV. 

That ever in the Jiauneh of winter That ever in the ckoin^ of winter 

sings (Act IV. sc. 4.) ~ sings 

like a rich armour worn in heat of like a rich armour worn in heat of 

day, day, 

That scalds with safety. That scathes with safety. 
(Act IV. sc. 4.) 

X. Sen. VEIL 

that their very labour that their veiy labour 

Was to them as a painting. Was to them as a panting. 

(Act I. sc. 1.) 

* In faith, for little England In fedth, for little England 

You'd venture an embaUing : You'd venture an ennobling. 

(Act II. sc. 3.) 



■ The reader may suppose this to have been written partly 
on an erasure where an erased word (say, chatmt or haunts) is 
still legible ! The Perkins Folio has very many such indications 
of fiETavoia. If such " second thoughts are best," " bad is the 
best." 
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Troilu8 and Cressida. 

And appetite, an nnirersai wolf 



And appetite, an imirersal wolf 
* • • « 



Most make perforce an universal 

And lust eat np himself. 
The foot slides o'er the ice that you 
should break. 



but mores itself 
In a mde^rmxwg sea: 
Leaving no truck behind. 
But only transient like his vanished 
friends? 



Wxet make perforce an imiyersal 

prey, 
And lati eat i^ himself (Act i. sc. 3. ) 
The fool slides o'er the ice that you 

should break* (Act; uu so. d.) 

Timon of Athens. 

but moves itself 

JnhtvUe^ea^ffaat: (Acti.sc. 1.) 

Leaving no tract behind. ' (Ibid.) 

*But ojHj painted, like his vamiah'd 

friends ? (Act rv. sc 2.) 

Borneo and Juliet. 
but the kind prince, but the kind prince, 

Taking thy part, hath rush*d aside Taking thy part, hath picked aside 
the^w. (Actiu. sc.3.) the law. 

JuUus Casar* 
O then by day 
Where wilt thou find a cavern dark 

enou^ 
To maak thy monstrous visage? 

(Act II. sc. 1.) 

Brulue, Kneel not gentie Portia. 

Portia, I should not need, if you 

were gentle Brutus. (Act ii. sc. 1.) 

To keep with you at meals, comfort 

your bed, (Act ii. sc. 1.) 



O where by day 
Wilt find a craven visard dark 

enough 
To mask thy monstrous visage? 

Brutus, Kneel not gentle Portia. 
Portia^ I should not kneel, if you 

were gende, Brutus. 
To help your mQ^hfConsort with you 

at bed. 



Macbeth, 
But float upon a wild and violent sea But float upon a wild and violent sea 
Each way and move (Act iv. sc 2.) Which way me move. 
Profit a^nin should hardly draw me Profit or gain should hardly draw me 
here, (Act v. se, 4.) near. 



Samlet. 



though I am native here. 

And to thewkinnarbom,it is a custom 

(Act I. sc. 4.) 

And for the day confined to fast in 

fires, (Act i. sc. 4.) 

Nay, 'tis twice two months, my lord. 

(Act III. sc. 2.) 

O my oflence is rank, it smells to 

heaven,' 
It hath the primal eldest curse upon*t, 
(Act ni. sc. 3.) 

* If it be so Laertes, 

As how should it be so? How other- 
wise? — (Act IV. sc. 1.) 



though I am native here, 
And to i^<&manor bom, itis acustom 

And fcM* the day confined/<»^ to fires 

Nay, 'tis quite two months, my lord. 

O my o0^e is rank, it smells to 

heaven. 
And earth doth still cry out upon my 

fact ; 
It hath the primal eldest curse upcoi t, 

If it be so Laertes, — 
How should it not be so ? How 

otherwise? — 
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Tjcxt. CJokbection. 
Othelh. 

(as it is a most pregnant and unforced (as it is a niost pregnant and et{forced 

position,) (Act ii. so. 1.) position,) 

And shut myself up in some other And shunt myself npo7i some other 

course, (Act iii. sc. 4 ) course, 

O hahny breath, that dost almost O balmy breath, that dortahnostper* 

persuade suade 

Justice to break her sword. Justice to bie^ her word, 
(Actv. sc. 1.) 

Anthony and Cleopatra,. 
What of death too. What of death too, 

That rids our dogs of languish ? That rids our dc^s of anguish ? 

(Act V. sc. 2.) 

Ckfmbeline, 

find find 

The ooze, to shew what coast thy The ooze, to shew what coast thy 

sluggish erare sluggish crqft 

Might easiliest harbour in ? Might easiliest harbour in ? 
(Act IV. Bc. 2.) 

bring thee all this; bring thee all this; 

Yea and /f*rr*rf moss besides, when Yea and fetch moss besides, when 

flowers are no7ie, (Act iv. sc. 2 ) flowers are gone, 

* having found the back-door open having found the back-door open 

Of the unguarded hearts, Heavens, Of the unguarded hartSj Heavens, 

how they wound! (Act v. sc. 3.) how they wound ! 

You good gods, give me You good gods, give me 

The penitent instrument to pick that The penetrant instnunent to pick 

bolt, (Act V. sc. 4.) that bolt, 

SONFET LXXVI. 

{Allusion to tobacco!) 

Why write I still all one, ever the Why write I still all one, ever the 

same, same. 

And keep invention in a noted weed ? And steep invention in a noted weed ?* 

All these alterations belong to only one class of 
corrections, and that class contains a very small 
proportion of the manuscript emendations in the 
Perkins Folio. Yet those are just the changes 
which require some amount of ingenuity — little as 

• Two I have struck out of my list, which I had discovered 
in the Perkins Folio. Perhaps it may not be superfluous to 
remind my readers that in order to perceive the plausibility of 
some of the foregoing '* corrections," it is necessary to read 
and study the context which I have no room for here. I allude 
especially to those to which an asterisk (*) is prefixed. 

o a 
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it may T)e. It may be judg'ed then^ how little sagti- 

city has to do with the perpetration of the residue 

of the manuscript emendations^ which are the great 

Classifica- majority. To shew this more plainly, I propose to 

manuscript divide the manuscript emendatioi^B of the Jrerkins 

era ions, y^jj^ ^^^^ classeS. 

I. Alterations of words supposed to have been 
misprinted. Here is a wide and legitimate sphere 
of conjectural criticism. There are but two consi- 
derations that give a conjecture a value as a pro- 
bable restoration, viz. (a) Similarity in the conjec- 
tured word to the trace of the misprint, and (^) 

' Thorough fitness in the conjectured word to satisfy 
the utmost requirement of the passag'e. 

Example :— it will not cool mi/ nature. 

Twelfth NigU, act i. sc. 3. 

. Correction by Theobald : — it will not curl by nature. 

II. Insertions of words or phrases supposed to 
have been omitted by mistake. Here is a smaller, 
but still a legitimate sphere of conjectural criticism ; 
as in so many cases, in which a word is omitted, the 
context supplies abundant evidence of the nature of 
the omission. But no editor ought to admit such 
conjectures into his text, except where the evidence 
in their favour is overwhelming. In general they, 
should be relegated to the notes : since fi'om the 
nature of the case it is but seldom that the evidence 
is sufficient j and the more numerous the wanting 
wordfi are, the less is the probability that the lost 
phrase will be supphed verbatim^ and the less there 
is to guide conjecture in that wider exercise of in-^ 
genuity. Accordingly, conjecture here is apt to 
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sink into a mere exercise of ingenuity; and its 
happiest efforts are often clouded with doubt,. 

Example : — Item^ She is not to be fasting, 

Two Oentlemen of Verona, act iii. sc. 1. 

Correction by Bowe : Item, She is not to be kmed fasting, 

III. Omissions of words supposed to have been 
inserted by mistake. Here again is a very limited 
but legitimate sphere of conjectural criticism. It 
is only where a word has been repeated, as if caught 
by the compositor from a contiguous or proximate 
word (as from a word in the same^ or in a next higher 
or lower line)^ that its omission would be justifiable, 
and then only with a view to eliminate some obvious 
corruption of the text. 

Examples :— Ejng, father, royal Dane : oh oh answer me. 

JEEamlet, act i. 8c. 4. 
Corrected by Eowe from the 4tos. : — 

King, father, royal Dane : oh answer ifte. 
One chief speech in it I chiefly remember. 

lUd. act ii. sc. 2. 
Corrected by Eowe from the 4tos. : — 

One speech in it I chiefly remember. 

IV. Transpositions ] substitutions of the plural for 
the singular, or vice versd ; alterations in the tense 
of a verb by the simple addition or omission of a 
letter (as s or d) ; and other such simple, but mate^ 
rial changes of the text. 

V. Changes of punctuation and spelling. 

VI. Insertions of or changes in stage-directions, 
names of speakers, and divisions into acts and scenes. 

The manuscript alterations of the Perkins Folio f^^^ 
being divided into these classes, it is found that 
class I. contains the greatest number of changes, 
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and class III. the least. It is also found that 
class I. is for the most part filled with substi- 
tutions of words or phrases for others not under- 
stood by the " old corrector,^ or reckoned obsolete 
by him^ and so liable to be not understood by 
readers j and that class II, is filled with additions 
to the text which are altogether uncalled for, and 
could only have been inserted for the purpose of 
mending (according to the ^^ old corrector's" notions 
of improvement) the poet^s measure, and introducing 
a foot or a rhyme where in all probabiUty none was 
designed. In a word — that in classes I. and II. the 
^^ old corrector '^ is not playing the editor but the 
censor, and a very ignorant and tasteless censor he is. 

S'ckSS- ^ ^'^ ^^^ *^^^ *^^ P^^y ^^ Harnlety and distri- 
tion applied bute the manuscript readings as they are given in 
script altera- the table at p. 34 of Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry into 

tions in , 1 • i 

Hamlet. t^^^e SIX classes. 

I will simply premise that in class I. I have 
given the printed reading of the folio 1632 in the 
first column J the Perkins gloss in the second column j 
and the names of editors and commentators who 
have anticipated the Perkins reading in the third 
column. Where the names of two or more editors 
or commentators are given, it is to be presumed 
that they independently suggested the reading op- 
posite which their names stand. The pairs of alter- 
ations which are printed in itaUcs are synonymous. 
Throughout the six classes I have indicated those 
manuscript alterations which have been more or less 
obliterated from the Perkins FoUo by an asterisk (*)• 
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Folio 1632. 

now [struck] 
♦beating 
♦[seiz'd] on 
•retuni'd 
♦design'd 

foreknowing 

beore 
•hia 

nightly 
♦beteene 

who? 

bestiU'd 

his [tQmple] 

watchmen 

cheff 

Boaming 

bonds 

slander 

sonnet 

your soveraignty of 
^^t in 

despatcht 

hiurling 

four 

sallets 
•received 

passioQ in 



oppression 

becke 

pratling 



Hamlet. 
CULSS I. 

Perkins. 

new [struck] 
tolling 
[seiz'd] in 
remained 
ttien. signed 
forehnowUdg^ 
bathe 
this 

mghtlihe 
let e'en 
whom 
bechiU'd 
the [tempje] 
watchman 
choise 
Sunning 
bawds 
squandeir 
summit 

you of your ^oyeraign 
lasting 
despoiled 
hurting 
for 
salt 

conceived 
passionate 



transgr^j^aiQiL 

backe 

p^tiiig 



Commentator or editor. 
St^eevena 



Theobald -r o 
Johnspa , ; , 

Hanmer 

Steevena • 
Collier I 
Theobald ,.. 

Howe 

Heath »'• : 



Hanmer 
Pope 

[Hanmer and 
Oapell x^ 



[Theobaldrdad£f 
paintingff] 
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FoUo 1632. 


Perkins. 


Commentator or editor. 


his [guard] 


a [guard] 


Jennens 


a [suite] 


no [suite] 




cart 


carr 


Eowe 


♦seasons 


poisons 




it now 


her vow 




hesitate 


must take 


Theobald 


rac'd 


rais'd 


Steevens 


my [affair] 


the [affair] 




prize 


purse 




silence 


sconce 


Hanmer imd 
Warburton 


set 


send 




step 


stoop 




time 


fume 




set 


see 




hops 


hopes 


Johnson 


Lord 


Kmg 




goetothy [death-bed] gone to his [death-bed] 


of [all Christian souls] on [all Christian i 


souls] Johnson 


stood 


sole 




his [envy] 


hir [envy] 




deAuced 


reduced 




Taugan 


You* 




sage 


sad 




spleenatwe 


splenatich 




and [Dog] 


the [Dog] 


Theobald 


be [rashness] 


to [rashness] 




know 


owne 




paule 


faile 


Pope 


Assis 


Asses 


Johnson 


sement 


sequell 


(4tos. read se- 
quent.) 


*he throw 


be thrown 




same 


scene 
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In this class there are also ninety corrections which 
have been derived from the old copies. Mr. H. Meri- 
vale, in ^^ The Edinburgh Review/'^^ complained of 
Mr. Hamilton for having selected a play for examina- 
tion which exists in so many early quarto editions :" 
inasmuch as even supposing that the ^^ old corrector'^ 
did derive his readings from manuscript or conjec- 
ture, those readings, if right, must have often coin- 
cided with the early quartos : and the greater might 
be the number of quartos with various readings, the 
greater amount of coincidence would result. By 
separating those readings which agree with the read- 
ings of the old copies, this objection is obviated. 

Class II. 
4to. 1604. The perfume and suppliance of a minute 

No more, 
fo. 1632. The suppliance of a minute ; No more. 
Perkins. The suppliance of a minute ; hut no more. 

d f 16^2 \ "^^ ^^^^ given countenance to his speech, 

Perkins.* And hath given (qu. giv'n) countenance to it in his 
speech, 

4to. 1604. Looke too't I charge you, come your wayes. 
fo. 1632. Look too't, I charge you ; come your way. 
Perkins. Look too't, I charge you ; 80 now come your way. 

4to. 1604. O most pernicious woman. 

fo. 1632. Oh most pernicious woman ! 

Perkins. Oh most pernicious and perfidious woman ! 

»* April, 1860. 

" He modestly says three. There are in {&ct Jive quarto edi* 
tions published before 1612, if we count the missing 4to. of 
1609, and do not count the dateless 4to. 
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4to. 1604i. To keepe tho«0 many many bodies safe 

fo. 1632. To keepo thoso many bodies safe 

Perkins. To keepe tiiose wrie many bodies safe 

4to. 1604. a cerfcaine conyoeation of politique wormes 

fo. 1632. a ceFtaine convocation of wormes 

Perkins. a certaine conyoeation ofpalated wormes. 

4to. 1604. Woo't weepe, woo't fight, woo*t fest, woo't teare 

thy self e 
fb. 1632. Woo't weepe ? woo't fight P woo't teare thy selfe ? 
PerkioB. Woo't weepe P woo't %ht P woo't storme or teare 

thy selfe P 
4to. 1604. He doo't, doost come heere to whine P 
fo. 1632. He doo't. Dost thou come here to whine ; 
Perkins. lie doo't Jle doo^t. Post thou come here to whine s 

4to. 1604. Tis dangerous when. the baser nature comes 
fo. 1632, Tis dangerous when baser nature comes 
Perkins. Tis dangerous when a baser nature comes. 

4to. 1604. Heere Samlet take my napkin rub thy browes, 
fo. 1632. Here's a Jf apkin, rub thy browes, 
Perkins. H^^ is a I^apkin, rub thy browes my ionnCf 

4to. 1604. Is strict in his arrest, 6 I could teli you, 

fo. 1632. Is strick't in this Arrest) oh I could tell you, 

Perkins.^ Is strick't in thii Arrest) oh I could tell you all. 

In this class there are also eighteen corrections 
derived from the old copies. All, but one, of the 
specified eleven additions were obviously made to 
eke out the n^easure of the heroic lines. The last 
(all) was intended to perfect the line, 

Had I but time, oh X could tell you, 
the ^^ old corrector** having struck through the por- 
tions of lines included in the parenthesis, 
(as this iell sergeant, death, 
. Is strict in this Arrest,) 
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Class III. 
1 ftfwi f ^^^^* Haile to your Lordship. 
'\Mam. I am glad to see you well ; 
fo. 1632. Sora. Haile to your Lordship. 
Sam, I am glad to see you w^U .• 
Mora. Hail to your Lordship 
Manh. I am glad to see you; 
And shall I coupple hell, 6 fie, hold, hold my hart, 
And shall I couple hell ? Oh fie j bold my heart ; 
And shall I couple hell ? O^e : hold heart j 
Why what an Asse am I, this is most brave, 
Who P what an Asse am I ? I sure, this is most 

brave, 
Why what an Asse am I, this is most brave, 

In this class there are also nine corrections de- 
rived from the old copies. 

The contents of the other three classes I shall not 
specify^ hut only the number of alterations in each. 
The six classes, accordingly, thus stand : — 



Perkins, 

4to. 1604. 
fo. 1682, 
Pei^ins. 

4to. 1604. 
fo. 1632. 

Perkins. 



Ot<ahs. 


No. 


of disDges. 


I. . 4 




153 


II. 




29 


III. 




12 


IV. 




S3 


V, 




99 


VI. . , 




M 



420 

There are, also, half a dozen anomalous glosaes, 
not included in these classes. 

I do not propose to weary the reader with an 
analysis of all these alterations. Not one of those 
to which the name of no editor or commentator i^ 
appended has been received into any edition of Shak- 
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spere, with the exception of two of Mr. Collier's 
editions, where of course many of them will be found 
advocated and explained by their admiring* sponsor. 
I shall, however, examine at length some of those 
emendations of the Perkins Folio, on which Mr. Col- 
lier has, as it were, rested the credit of his ^^ old cor- 
rector.'' 

Many of the glosses in class I. appear to have 
been arrived at by a legitimate, though very infeli- 
citous and not very intelligent exercise of conjecture. 
The design In the third chapter of my former work I pointed 
III. oFtL ^^^ several instances in which the " old coiTector's '' 
F^hZ^^ emendations appeared to me to have been manufac- 
tions. tm'ed by an ingenious use of parallel passages in 

Shakspere. My object was to raise a presumption 
against the corrector haying obtained them from 
any authoritative soiu*ce, in opposition to those who, 
judging of the critical powers of others by their own, 
had pronounced the emendations such as no critical 
sagacity could have arrived at. 
Charges of In this course I ^as taken to task by writers in 
Gazette^^Y ^^ The Literary Gazette'' and ^^ The Saturday Re- 
SSt? view." The reviewer of " The Literary Gazette "^' 
reminds me 

** that there is no style of emendation so trustworthy as that 
which is derived exclusively from an author himself. To explain 
Shakspeare by Shakq>eare is only acting on a maxim of which 
we should have expected no classical scholar to forget the 
value." 

" Sept. 17, 1859. 
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This remark would have been in point, and of^v^j^ 
value, if I had exposed the process of manufacture zette. 
of the Perkins emendations with the object of dis- 
proving them. But my object was to shew that, 
were they g'ood or bad, right or wrong, they were 
to be referred to conjectural criticism, and conse- 
quently that there was no need to suppose that the 
^^ old corrector '' had (as Mr. Collier and others be- 
lieved) access to manuscript or better copies than 
we possess. Indeed I expressly endorsed one of 
the emendations which I considered to have been 
so arrived at, believing it to be a restoration of the 
text of Shakspere. 

The writer in the ^^ Saturday Review ^'" makes a 
similar observation. He says, 

" Dr. Ingleby undertakes to show the ** process " by which 
some of the more important emendations haye been '^ manufac- 
tured." But he succeeds only in showing that they are sup- 
ported by very subtle analogies of expression in other passages 
of Shakspeare. Did it not occur to him that if the emenda- 
tions were true they would be Shakspeare's, and that Shak- 
speare would write like himself?" 

It certainly did not escape me that if the emen- 5f ply to 

•^ ^ The Satur- 

•dations were real restorations (or ^^true,^' as the day K^view. 
reviewer oddly phrases it), they would be Shak- 
spere^s ! But though Shakspere sometimes wrote 
like himself in the same play^ I am convinced that 
his richness of thought and ^^ infinite variety '' of 
expression was such, that an emendation in one play, 
-arrived at by the consideration of a parallel passage 

" April 21, 1860. 
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m another^ is far from being a reliable means of 
restoring the corrupted word or phrase. 
^TpTZr^^ Among the various examples I adduced in illus- 
Taie, tration of my position, were two of the ten or eleven 

^* lost lines/^ for the recovery of which Mr. Collier 
invokes the gratitude of his generation.*^ One of 
these was inserted in Wmtei^s Talcy act v. sc. 3» 
Leontes, who is standing with Perdita, Antigonus, 
Paulina and oth^s before the statue of Hermione, 
says, 

" Do not draw the curtain. 
JPaulina, No longer shall you gaze on't ; lest your fancy 

May think anon it moves. 
Leontes. Let be, let be. 

Would I were dead, but that methinks already — " 
♦ « ♦ « 

" And then he broke the sentence in his heart 
Abruptly, as a man upon his tongue 
May bre^ it, when his passion masters him."" 

Had he finished what he had begun he would doubt- 
less have said^ 

" Let be, let be. 

Would I were dead, but that methinks already 
It does move.''^ 

"" Truly," as the reviewer in " Blackwood's Magazine," 
(August, 1853), well says, " we must be thankful for small 
mercies ! Mr, Collier may be assured that the very thing which 
Leontes says most strongly, by implication in this speech is, 
th^t he is not stone looking upon stone." 

In amusing contrast to this intelligent note, a wiseacre in 
" The North American Review," (April, 1854), gravely tells us 
that " it would almost argue insanity to doubt [the] genuine- 
ness" of the new line ! 

"Idylls of the King, p. 47. 
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Plainly methinks aZr^oe^is antithetical to tJimk anon: 
Though we have here an example of apompesiSy yet 
the context clearly shews what Leontes intended to 
have said when he beg^n, 

** Would I were dead, but that methiaks already—" 
where his very thoughts were broken off by his emo- 
tion. If Shakspere had suppli^ the missing words, 
as he might very well have done without interfering 
with the music of the lines, we should rather have 
been losers than gainers. We should have lost one 
of the sublimest instances of implied passion, in all 
Shakspere. 

We can fancy, then, in what a state of dulness 
the perceptions of the ^^ old corrector ^' must have 
been when it occurred to him to interpolate the 

line, 

** I am but dead stone looking upon stone.'* 

The passage accordingly stands thus : — 

*' Let be, let bo. 
Would I were dead, but that methinks already 
I am but dead atone looJcing upon stone. 
What was he that did make it ?** Ac. ^' 

Mr. Staunton^s remarks^® on this piece of tawdry Mr. Staun- 
are so excellent, that I shall offer no apology for 
quoting them at length. 

" To a reader of taste and sensibility, the art by which the 
emotions of Leontes are developed in this situaticm, from the 
moment when with an apparent feeling of disappointment he 
first beholds the " so much wrinkled " statue, and gradually be- 
comes impressed, amazed, enthralled, till at length, borne alobg 
by a wild, tumultuous throng of indefinable sensations, he 

" Edition, vol. iii. p, 260. 
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reaches that grand clioiax where, in delirious rapture, he claspd 
the figure to his bosom and fiuntlj murmurs, — 

'* O, she's warm !'* 
must appear consummate. Mr. Collier and his annotator, 
however, are not satisfied. To them the eloquent abruption, — 
. , " — but that, methinks, already—' 

What was he that did make it P" 
is but a blot, and so, to add ** to the force and clearness of the 
speech of LeonteSf"^ they stem the torrent of his passion in 
midstream and make him drivel out, — 

" Would I were dead, but that, methinks, already 
I am hut dead, atone looking upon atone* ^ \ 
Can anything be viler P Conceive Leontes whimpering of him- 
self as' '* dead,'* just when the thick pulsation of his heart could 
have been heard ! and speaking of the statue as a " stone " at 
the very moment when, to his imagination, it was flesh and 
blood!. Was it thus Miakspeare wrought? The insertion of 
. such, a ljn,e in such a place is absolutely monstrous, and implies, 
both in the forger and the utterer, an entire incompetence to 
appreciate the finer touches of his genius. But it does more, 
for it betrays the most discreditable ignorance of the current 
phmseology of the poet*s time. When Ledntes says, — 

' *' Wotdd I were dead, but that methinks, abeady— " 
'Mr. 'Collier's annotator, aiwi Mr. Collier, and all the advocates 
of the intercalated line, assume him to mean, — ** I should de- 
sire to (Jie, only that I am already dead or holding converse 
wibh the dead ;" whereas, in fact, the expression, " Would I were 
deady^ &c. is neither more nor less than an imprecation, equi- 
valent to — ** Would I may die,'' &c. ; and the King's real mean- 
ing, in reference to Paulina's remark, that he will think anon 
ifc aw>v:e8^ :iai 'S May I die,; if I do not think it moves already J' 
In proof of thi^^ take the following examples, which might 
easily be multiplied a hundred-fold, of similar forms of speech: — 

" and, would 1 migJit he dead, 

' Ifl in thought—" &c. 

The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Act IV. Sc. 4. 
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*• Would I had no being, 
If this salute my blood a jot." 

Henry VUL Act II., Sc. 3. 

" The gods reluke me, hut it is a tidings 
To wash the eyes of kings." 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act V., Sc. 1. 

" Would I with thunder presently might die 
So I might speak." 

Summer* 8 Last Will and Testament. 

«' Let me vaffer death 

If in my apprehension — " &c. 

Beaumont and Flbtohee's ^lay of the 
i' Night-Walker;' Act UI., Sc. 6. 

•' Would I were dead,'' &c. 
"If I do know," &c. 

Ben Jonson's Tale of a Tub, Act II., Sc. 1." 

The ^^ old corrector/' then; committed here three The " old 

, , J corrector's" 

blunders. three blun- 

Ist, He mistook the phrase, ^^ Would I were^""^^^^- 
dead, but that methinks/' &c. for a wish for death ; 
whereas it was a common adjuration, like the Jewish 
form, ^^ God do so to me and more also if I do not 
think, &c.'' 

2ndly, Thus mistaking* the adjuration, ^^ Would I 
were dead,'' he entirely overlooked the obvious refe- 
rence of ^^ You'll think anon/^ to ^^ Methinks already. ^^ 

Srdly, He failed to observe that it is at this mo- 
ment that Leontes begins to believe that the statue 
is living* flesh and blood; wherefore he makes 
Leontes speak of it as ^^ dead stone." 

The result of his abominable patchwork is, in fact. 



notes. 
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susceptible of only cme meaning*, viz. God is my wit- 
ness that methinks I am already only dead ! 

And this is the restoration which Mr. Collier tells 
us we may be thankfiil for.^* 
Mr^J)yce'8 However strange it may appear, it is neverthe- 
less a fact that Mr. Dyce once thought the line 
supplied by the ^^ old corrector/' ^^ Shakspearian :'' 
but it is infinitely more astonishing to learn that he 
now thinks it ^^ too Shakspearian P' Surely Mr. 
Dyce is quite wrong in implying that Shakspere, 
^^ whose variety of expression was inexhaustible/' 
would not have repeated himself. If one gene- 
ralized truth in Shaksperian criticism be more cer- 
tain and unexceptionable than another, it is this — 
that in the same play Shakspere frequently repeats 
the same expression, especially if it be an unwonted 
one with him. Thus, ^^ hesf occurs many times in 
the Tempest; ^^ father'' or ^^ mother," used in a 
sjonbohcal sense, several times in Cymheline; '^ com* 
fort," in the sense of strengthen^ several times in 
Winter^ s Tale; ^^ shows," in the sense of apparel^ 
and ^^ assay,^' in the sense of rescue or onsety occuf 
frequently in Hamlet y and so on. 

The fact is that Mr. Dyce, like Mr. Collier, does 
not seem to have been aware of the phrase, ^^ would 
I were dead," being an adjuration, and nothing more. 
Had he known this, he would hardly have foimd 
anything Shaksperian in the new line. I beheve that 

^^ Notes and Emendations, Ist and 2nd Ed. p. 197. 
1* Few Notes, p. 81, and Strictures, p. 88. 
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Mr. Dyce is perfectly correct in his version of the 
process of manufacture of this precious '' restora- 
tion/' The ^ old corrector^' observed, that Leontes 
has previously said, — 

" Does not ihe atone rebuke me 

For heing more stone than it ? O royal piece. 

There's magic in thy majesty, which has 

My evils conjur'd to remembrance, and 

From thy admiring daughter took the spirits, 

Standing like stone with thee *^ ^ 

And from the lines in italic type he readily ttict- 
nufactured the line,— 

^* I am but dead stone looking upon stonie>" 

and the line which it supplanted,*-^ * 

'^ I am bat dead locddng upon dead 8ton0.*'^^ ; t; 
Another of these miraculously feUcitoufl ilinjQS wa^ The new line 
inserted in CorioUnuSy act iii. sc. 2. H^re Vp-j^^'^^' 
lumnia entreats the hero in these words, — 

" Pray be counsell'd ; 
I have a heart as little apt as yours, 
But yet a braiui that leads my use of auger 
To better vantage/* . 

There is an ohvious hitch here. " Apt '' it is true 
might be strained to bear the sense oi pliable. But 
the difficulty is in the words " my use of anger/' 
This should have reference to something* preceding' ; 
which is not the case, since the attempts to bei^d 
the wills of obstinate people, (^' headstrong* wills '^^®) 

15 See p. 89. 
^* So the late Mr. W. Sidney Walker reads the pagpage in 
Measure for Measure, act i. sc. 4. 

p 2 
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does not of necesmty, or by implication, provoke their 
ftn^er. Mf . Staimton very ingeniously proposes to 
Biibstittite of mettle for '^ as little/' ^ A heart of 
apt mettle/' id indeed sense : but ^' mettle" is temper, 
and is therefore not equivalent to ^^ anger/' 

So the diflBculty still remains. The '^ old correc- 
tor'' evades it by interpolating a line j and a most 
ingenious one it is. Let us review the process by 
which it must have been manufactured. 

'' Use of anger" or '^ anger" would, in all pro- 
bability have occurred in the lost line, if there had 
been one ; for Volumnia employs the phrase " use 
of anger" apparently in apposition \jo a foregoing 
phrase of the same purport. To illustrate this, let 
us consult the following passage in the Merchant 
of Venice, act iii* sc. 2 : — 

" Yet look, how far 
The substance of my praise doth wrong this shadow 
In nnderprieing it, so far this shadow 
Both Ijiop behind the suhstance." 

Here is a hke apposition. Now let us suppose 
tlmt the line, . 

*^ The Bub^ance of my praise doth wrong this shadow " 
had been omitted by the compositor j and that, in 
consequence of the recurrence of '^ his shadow," in 
the next line, which he duly printed, he did not per- 
ceive the omission of which he had been guilty. 
The passage then would stand thus : — 

" Yet look, how far 
In underprizing it, so far this shadow 
Doth limp behind the substance," 
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Every intelligent reader would perceive that 
eomething had been omitted here. Some critioi 
would convert '^ so ^' into howy {more Rowe and 
cobblers like him ;) but I apprehepid a critic of. a 
little more than ordinary «lrill^ eveu if he did oot 
succeed in recovering the lost line, would readily 
manufacture one extremely like it. 

He could not fail to perceive, 1st, that the line 
lost is substantially this : — 

" My eitimafe of this shadow wrongs H;** 

and, Sndly, that ^^ this shadow,*' must end theUn^, 
to account for the misprint having escaped correc- 
tion. He would then reconstruct the line — pei»hap8 
thus:— 

" My estimate ofti lorongs this shadow;** 
or rhythmically, ? > 

" The purport of my censure wrongs this shadow** 

By a very felicitous conjecture, guided by » not 
unusual Shaksperian antithesds, he might be led to 
put substance for ^^ purport ;'' and his ear' riiight 
lead him to put a monosyllable for ^^ ocfoisurie,'' fol- 
lowed by doth—0Xid he would recover the lost ilhxe. 

I grant that this would,' tmdfer' iill^ thfe Cii^dttm- 
stancfcs, be an unlikely result; ^nd that iliftsmtteh 
as satisfactory verification is impb^We, eonje^tu^Al 
criticism cannot be allowed the license of guessing 
at lost lines, except for the purpose of iliustratiin 
and exposition. 

The " old corrector ^ observed this i^^od of con- 
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jecture in the passage in Coriolanus — ^^ As little 
apt as yours/* To do what? he asked ; To forego 
the use of anger, under provocation. 
He would thus easily arrive at the line, 

" To brook control without the use of anger ;" 
or, 

" To brook reproof without the use of anger ;" 
^ use of anger/' in either case closing the line, in 
order to account for the compositor overlooking the 
misprint* But neither of these lines can he what 
Shakspere wrote : ^^ without the use of anger,^ is 
quite unshaksperian. Coriolanus' demeanour was not 
a use with a view to a vantage of some sort, but the 
natural effect of anger not repressed, behaved or 
regulated under the purpose of volition. It was this 
defect in Coriolanus that Brutus urged the people to 
take advantage of :— ^^ 

** You should have ta'en the advantage of hie ehoter. 
And pass him unelected." 

Again, 

" If, as his nature is, he fall in rage 
With their refusal, both observe and answer 
The vantage of Me anger.'* 

I should therefore prefer to read, 

FoL '^ I have a heart as little apt as yours 

To hrools reproof and not bewray my anger ^ 
But yet a brain that leads my use of anger 
To better vantage." 

While, therefore, I have shewn how the '^ old 
corrector'' manufactured his line, I have assigned 

" Act ii. sc. 3. 
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vaM reasons why the line which he manufactured 
could not have been w ritten by Shakspere, 

As I have said j these two examples were given in 
my former work : but they have received a more ma- 
tured and more extensive consideration in these pa^es. 
These have been r^ated, simply because they are 
the two most remarkable of the entire lines derived 
from the Perkins Folio. I shall not avail myself of 
any other examples, shewing* the procefi|g of manu^ 
facture of emendations^ which have alreiuiy appeared 
in my Skaispeare Fabrications. 

I will now proceed to consider some of the emen- 
dations on which Mr. Collier has staked the ^^ old cor«^ 
rector's '' credit ; and which he has made his cheemm 
de hataille in his Heplyy p. 64; as well as in the Intro-* 
duction to his Notes and Emendations. I shall shew 
conclusively that these have been conjectonrally arri- 
ved at; and are besides totally unworthy of adoption. 

In the Merchant of Venice^ act iv. sc. 1, Shylock " Woollen,*' 
is enumerating* the involuntary affections resulting* loiien, 
from the presence of odious objects : — 

" Some men there are love not a gaping pig ; 
Some, that are mad if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe tingt V ike no99 
Cannot contain their urine : for affection, 
Master of passion, sways it to the mood 
Of what it likes or loathes. Now, for your answer — 
As there is no firm reason to be render d. 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig ; 
"Why he, a harmless necessary cat ; 
"Why he, a woollen bag-pipe, Ac,** 
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So the folk). The ^^ old corrector" reads bollen 
for ^^ woollen/* a word which he mig'ht have ob- 
tained from his Bible ; but at any rate^ as a read^ 
of Sbakspere's poems^ he could not hare failed to 
have associated the passage under consideration 
with one in The Hope of Lucreee. 

" Here one, being thronged, bears back, all loltn and red." 

Mr. Dyce's Mr, Djce adopts hoUeriy vice ^' woollen/' in pre- 
ference to Steevens* swollen; and is as firmly con- 
vinced as I am that ^^ woollen'' is a corruption, 
Tb^ reason Mr. Dyce well explains to be, 

'^ tli&t Shjlock doe^ not intend the moat distant allusion to the 
materunil which either composed or covered the boff^ipe ;** 

Monet Ma- and he quotes Monet Mason's note, 

Bon*8note. * 

" it is to be obserred, that it is not by the sighji of the bag- 
pipe that the persons alluded to are affected^ ^but by the 
sound." 

How, in the face.of this r^wprl^, J^r. Dyfj^ (?an. have 
adoj^d the ^^oldcorrectwla" .§pZfe?*. Wi:pa§SQ9;iny 
ability to understands^® If, m. is .^jiAent, it ,t^ th0 

" The physical fact referred to in theiiext of the Merchant 
of Venice, is a frequent subject of romark iritib Mizabethan 
writOTS. Thus, in The Optick Olefsse of JSumors, 1607, folio 
70, we read, " Julius Scalliger relates a mery t«^e of a ceittune 
man of good esteeme, that sitting at the table at meate if he 
chaunc'd to heare the lute plaid upon, tooke such a conceit at 
the sound or something else that he could not hould his urine, 
but was constrained eft to'* * * * the catastrophe being 
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^ht of the pig" or the cat that affects some men, 
and the sound of the hag'-pipe as it '^ sings i' the 
nose/^ that affects others, surely Capell's suggestion CapeU'g 
must at least he near the trace of the lost word, ^^^^ 
viz. wauling. Mr. Brae and myself independently 
proposed the same reading*, neither heing* aware of 
having heen anticipated by Capell. But Mr. Brae ^?"^'* 
did not rest satisfied with wauling ; five years con- 
sideration enabled that excellent critic to make it 
edge nearer to the existing misprint by taking waul 
in the shape of a passive participle in en, i.e. wauleUj 
or waullen— or even wolleuy which would almost co- 
incide with the existing word. The bag-pipe being 
inanimate cannot, strictly speaking, waul, but to 
sound at all it must be made to waul. It is there- 
fore heard wauleuy rather than wauling. Similarly, 
'^ fallen '' is a neuter verb with a participial construc- 
tion ) and it is also similar in sound. 

I am not yet convinced of the expediency of this 
afler-refinement upon wauling^ and should think 
waulin* a perfectly satisfactory emendation ; in com- 
parison with which swollen and hoUen are very 
bad. -^ 

somewhat too graphicallj and broadly described for modem 
** ears polite." So in Every Man in his Humour, act iv. so. 1, 
E. Knowell asks, — 

" What ails thy brother ? Can he not hold his water at 
reading a ballad P 

. Wellbred, O, no ; a rhyme to him is worse than qheese, or a 
bagpipe:" . 



V, due(U€s, 
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Probably Mr* Dyce, as a Scotsman, scouted Ca- 
pelFs sug'g'estion, on the ground of its being- some- 
what uncompKmentary to the " martial noise ^^ of 
his iktherknd. However, that may be, it is the 
mpst e^^pressive epithet that could be found for that 
most distressing sound, wherein to find music or 
take pleasure one must surely have first acquired a 
very peculiar taste and very considerable nerv^. 
•Degrees*' In 2 Hen. IV. act L sc. 2, Falstaff is deploring' 
his being victimised at once by the want of money 
and the ^^ evils " of age and youth. He says, 

" A man can no more separate age and covetousness than he 
c^ part with young limbs and lechery : but the gout galls the 
one, and the pox pinches the other ; aQd so both the degr^e9 
prevent my curses.'* 

In both the Perkins Folio and Mr. Singer^s cor- 
rected folio, ^^ degrees '' is superseded by diseases. 
iTiat both correctors obtained this from the follow- 
ing speech of Falstaff is evident : 

^' I can get lio remedy against this^consumption of the purse: 
borrowing only lingers and lingers it out,** but the disease is 
incurable. * * * A pox of this gout ! a gout of this pox ! 
for the one or the other piuches my great toe. It is no matter 
if I do halt ; I have the wars for my colour, and my pension 
shall seem the more reasonable. A good wit will miEike use of 
anything : I will turn diseases to commodity." 

Hence it might be very plausibly inferred that these 

" This passage shews that Mr. J. Hayward is in error in 
supposfflg that^ the verb to Unger is. not transitive. See his 
Translation of Faust, 4th ed. 1B47, Preface, p. xvii. 
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are the '^ diseases ^ which ^' prevent/' or go before, 
FalstafTs curses. 

Plausible as this emendation unquestionably is, 
it by no means clears the passage ; and is besides 
totally devoid of the characteristic humour of Fal- 
staff. 

In Troilus and Cressida. act iii. sc. 3, in a speech "Married" 
of Achilles, the Perkins Folio has a correction which 
has been adopted by all modem editors. The hero 
says, 

" The beauty, that is borne here in the face 

The bearer knows not, but^ commends itself 

To others' eyes: nor doth the eye itself 

(That most pure spirit of sense) bdiold itself, 

Not going from itself; but eye to eye oppos'd 

Salutes each other with each other's form. 

Por speculation turns not to itself. 

Till it hath trayell*d, and is married there, 

"Where it may see itself." 

Here the Perkins corrector substitutes mirrored 
for ^^ married ;" and Mr. Singer's corrected folio has 
the same emendation. 

I have no doubt both correctors obtained the hint 

for this alteration from Julius Ccesar, act i. sc. 2, 

^here Oassius adcs : — 

** Tell me, good Brutus, can you see your face ? 
Brutus, No, Cassius; for the eye sees not itself. 

But by reflexion by some other things. 
Cfasaius. *Tisju8t: 

And it is very much lamented, Brutus, ' 

^ Understand*^, immediately before "commends." . 
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That you have no such mirrors as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness into your eye, 
That you might see your shadow.'* 
Mirrored for '^ married/' is just one of those emen- 
dations which begrdle the judgment, lull criticism, 
and enlist our love of the surpiizing* and ing^enious. 
But it is not sound. It is so plausible that were it 
the original word of the text, no one could find fault 
with it: but it is otherwise when it is an alien chal- 
lenging admission, to the exclusion of the present 
occupant : we must not then be dazzled by plausibi- 
lity ^ we must probe it beneath the surface, and only 
admit it on two conditions : — 1. The supplanted 
word must be incapable of good interpretation. 
2. The substitute must be free irom all chance of 
favouring misinterpretation of that which it seems 
to improve. Now^ in the present case, I do not think 
that either of these conditions is fulfilled by mirrored. 
The question turns upon this, Is the reflexion meant 
to hejigurative or real ? Now in the passage I have 
quoted fiH)m Julius Ccesar, the word ^^ reflexion'^ is 
certainly used in its physical or moral sense : 
" the eye sees not itself 
But by refleanon^ 
There mirrors is used figuratively. But in the 
passage in Troilus and Cressida no optical reflexion 
is described upon which a figurative use oimirroT^d 
could be founded : the eye is not here described aa 
seeing itself by reflexion ; but it 

" Commends itself to oilers* eyes." - 

and 
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" eye to eye oppoeed' 
Salutes each other with each other^B form." 

So that there are two pair of eyes regarding* eac^ 
other. Whereas if the notion were that of optical 
reflexion, it would be the eye^s own form that would 
salute it, and not another^ s. Therefore I say that 
inasmuch as the eye arrives at a knowledge of its 
own form by seeing a follow eye, the original ex- 
pression " married,^ i. e. followed^ is more in har- 
mony with the context than the Perkins emendation. 

Suum ciiique. It is due to Mr/ Brae, to say^ 
that until 1 had received his defence of the original 
text I was ensnared by this specious and most in- 
genious emendation. The defence I have given is 
substantially his own. 

In CoriolaniLSy act iii. sc. 1, the hero says, 

" They [the people] know, the com 
Was not our** recompense, resting well assur'd 
They ne'er did service for *t : being pressed to the war, 
Even when the navel of the state was touched, 
They would not thread the gates : this kind of service 
Did not deserve corn gratis : being i' the war, 
Their mutinies and revolts, wherein they show'd 
' Most valour, spoke not for them : the accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate. 
All cause unborn, could never be the native*" 
Of our so frank donation. Well, what then ? 
How shall this losom multiplied digest 
The senate's courtesy ?'* 



'* Bosome 
mtdtiplied ' 
V, bisson 
multitude. 



*\ Query,/or, vice ** our." 

» Por " native," Monck Mason reads motive^ 
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In the foKo ^^ bosom ^ is spelled hosome. For 

'' bosom multiplied/^ the '' old corrector" reads Ji«- 

Mr. Singer's SOU multitude. On this emendation being* commu- 

the^erkins nicated by Mr. Collier to " The Athenaeum/'^ the 

reading. ^^ j^j.^ Singer immediately gave in his adhesion 

to it.^ 
M^. Haiu. Mr. Halliwell/* speaking of this reading, says,— 

tion, " This, more than any other, gives hopes of important re- 

flults ; and it does something more than this : it opens a rea- 
sonable expectation that the MS. corrector had, in some 
cases, recollection. of the passages as they were delivered in 
representation. Once establish a probability of this, and 
although many of the corrections must still be looked upon as 
conjectural, the volume wiU be of high value. The correction 
*^ hi89on multitude " «eems to me to be clearly one of those 
alterations that no conjectural ingenuity could have sug* 
. gested." 

This is certainly a curious note. Surely the cor- 
rection in question was an obvious one : for this 
reason ; previously, in the same play,^ Menenius 
has said to the tribunes, 

" What harm can your hisson conspectuities glean out of 
this character, if I be known well enough too ?" 

In the folio ^^ bisson'* here is spelled beesotne* 
Beesome has been corrected into '' bisson '' by the 
editors. With this example under the nose of a 
critic, he could not fail to suggest the application of 

" March 27th, 1852. 

** Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. v. p. 436. 
** Notes and Queries, Ist Series, vol. v. p. 484. 
^ Act ii. sc. 1. 
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the same correction to ^^ Bosbme multiplied/' and 
when once ^^ bosome '' had been turned into bisson^ 
it would be the next thing to impossible to avoid 
perceiving the plausibility of changing ^^ multiplied '' 
into multitude ; and the ^^ old corrector's '' emenda- 
tion is arrived at by a pure conjectural process. 

The publication of Mr. Singer's and Mr. Halli- 
well's adhesion to this remarkable emendation at 
once called Mr. Brae into the field. It would be 
impossible for me to give the reader of this work an 
adequate notion of the power of A. E. B.'s paper in 
^^ Notes and Queries/'^ without copious extracts 
from it : so I prefer giving in extenso the Jive 
grounds on which he rejected bissori multitude. 

" 1. Because the apologue of the " belly and the members/' A. E. B/s 
in the first scene, gives its tone to the prevailing metaphor ^^®J^^^^ 
throughout the whole play. Hence the frequent incurrence of 
such images as " the many-headed multitude," " the beast with 
many heads butts me away," '^the horn and noise of the mon- 
ster," " the tongues of the common mouthy^ Ac.; and hence a 
strong probability that, in any given place, the same metaphor 
will prevail. 

2. Because in Coriolanus there are three several expressions 
having a remarkable resemblance in common, viz. : 

" multiplying spawn," 

" multitudinous tongue," 

"bosom multiplied," 
and the concurrence of these three is strongly presumptive of 
the authenticity of any one of them. 

3. Because, in the speech wherein bosom multiplied occurs — 

^ 1st Series, vol. vi. p. 26. 
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the matter in discuBfiicm being the policy of having given com 
tp tl^e fi^^ple ^afu — when Coriolanus exclaims, " Whoever 
gave that counsel, nourished disobedience, fed the ruin of the 
State;" these two words of themselves, seem intended to be 
metaphorical to the subject : but when he goes on to inquire, 
" how shall this bosom multiplied digest the senate's courtesy," 
it bc/comes manife^ that digest oontinues the metaphcnr which 
nourished and fed had begun. And if, in addition, it can be 
shown that hosom was commonly used as the seat of digestion, 
then the inference appears to be irresistible, that losom multi- 
plied is a phrase expressly introduced to complete the metaphor. 
Now, that losom was so used, and by Shakspeare, is easily 
proved. Here is one example, from the Second Part of Henry 
IV. act i. sc. 3. 

" Thou beastly feeder 

disgorge thy glutton bosom." 

But I shall go still further : I assert that Shakspeare no- 
where has used digest in the purely mental sense ; that is, 
without some reference, real or figurative, to the animal func- 
tion of the stomacb. Certainly there is one seeming exception ; 
bat even that, when examined into, arises from a palpable mis- 
interpretation, which, when connected, returns with redoubled 
force in favour of the assertion. I refer to the apologue of 
" the belly and the members," already alluded to, in which the 
following passage is, in all the editions, as far as I am aware, 
pointed in this way : 

" The senators of Rome are this good belly. 
And you the mutinous members : For examine 
Their counsels and their cares ; digest things rightly. 
Touching the weal o' the common ; you shall find 
No public benefit, which you receive. 
But it proceeds, or comes, from them to you. 
And no way from yourselves." 
If this reading were correct, it would doubtless afford an 
example of the use of digest in the abstract sense; but it is in 
reality a gross misprision of the true meaning of the passage. 
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and is only another proof of how &t we are still firom possessing 
a correctly printed edition of Shakspeare. The proper punc- 
tuation would be this : 

** The senators of Borne are this good belly, 
And you the mutinous members ! — For examine — 
Their counsels, and their cares digest things rightly 
Touching the weal o* the common ! — Ton shall find " — Ac 

" For examine " is introduced merely to diversify the dis- 
course, and to fix the attention of the listeners ;^ it might be 
whoDy omitted without injury to the sense : but in the passage 
as it now stands, examine is made an effective verb, having for 
its objects the counsels and cares of the senators i while digest 
is made auxiliary to and synonymous with examine^ and, like it, 
is in the imperative mood, as though addressed to the people, 
instead of being, as it ought to be, in the indicative, with 
eounseh and cares for its agents. It is a curious instance of 
how completely the true sense of a passage may be disturbed 
by the misapplication of a few commas. 

Digest, therefore, in thi^ passage, as elsewhere, is in direct 
allusion to the animal function. The very essence and pith 
of the parable of " the belly and the members " is to place in 
opposition the digeetive function of the belly with the more 
active offices of the members ; and the application of the para- 
ble is, that " the senators are this good belly," their counsels 
and their cares digest for the general goody and distribute the 
resulting benefits throughout the whole <Jommunity. This is 
the true reading ; and no person who duly considers it, or who 
has compared it with the original in Plutarch, but must be 
satisfied that it is so. 

4. Because, since digest is thus shown to have been invaria- 
bly used by Shakspeare with reference to the animal function, 

** Like the expression just above, 

" if you do remember, — 
I send it through the rivers of your blood," &c. 

(CM. I.) 
Q 



lo8om multiplied, havini? close relation with that fiinction, is in 
Btrict analogy with the prevailing metaphor of the play ; while, 
o6*theoii!hie¥ hi.tiA^'lfi^in multitude has nt) relation with it at 
aHt ^ii4d a^fl]iite/hiidvtbe\latter been the genuine ezpfessioii^ 
it-woi|ild Jmr^ howt as0OGiato4 not.wilih diffeBl^yhiii witt som^ 
verb bearing more reference to the function of sight,^ than to 
that of deglutition and concoction. 

5. Becaiide^I ctttmbt percdve why there should be any greater 

difficulty in the inetaphorical a&usicm to the bosom multiplied 

^^ ,\fdise8tin^^ the a^atfs.cojirt^sif^ than to the multitudinous tongue 

) ; , . 1 ' -I ! . Jicking the ^weet which is their poison. There is, in fact, such 

a close metapnoricil^rfe^emblance bet Ween the two expression% 

' '' ''1;lid't^di^i(*anf fitereeJy bedoiibted so long as the other is re- 

' ' ,, ' ^«ited)afligeniund."l . - 

^ChAfjB^tipfMtliis maBterly note ob Mr. Singer, 
Mr^: HaUiwiell^ and M>;. Dyce, was very different, 
Mr. Singer's iMD.Sift^^?^' at ionoe 111^68 a ^^ fetal olgection/' 

"fatal objec-- a -ci t> > j- 

tion" toi A^ E* ^B/s-raaoixig', • 

*' The accusation 
Which they have often made against the senate, 

jadw shall this iosome multiplied digest 
I'he senators courtesy? Let deeds express 
What's like to be their words:'* 

'\ *^ th^ tontext/ • he ^ay^^ " requires a plural fioun/' 
andobyi- To' wWch AL'E. B* replies^* by quoting' from the 
^^^' saAfe seene/* . . •. . 

f /;. . • . , *' at once pluck out 

The multitudinous tongue, let them not lick 
The sweet Vfliiph ^s their poison: 

** « Bisson " is the A. S. Bisen, blind. (0. M. I.) 
* Notes and Queries, 1st Series, yol. vi. p. 85. 
** Notes and Queries, 1st Series, vol. yi. p. 154, 
•^ Coriolanus, act iii. se. 1. 
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md Temavks, that ^^the dominant, antecedents 
throughout the whole speech to 3uch wqij^s ;P§ 
tieyy tJtenij their ^ &c^ is th& peoph/lm thiB quepri 
tion of Brutus^ which occurs a few jtoefe pre-^ 

viously^ ' * ■' '■'"' ^^' ; ' '■■' 

One that speaks thus, their v<a(?€» ?" . i t , ; j, 

Mr. Singer then surrendered at discretion^ and iii Mr. Singer 
his new edition printed ^^ bosom multiplied^. 

Mr. Halliwell, more cautious^ hrought 4>ywarjd Mr. Haiii. 
no objections, fatal or otherwise, but took time -to-iion.* ^*^' 
consider. In his Observations on some of th^ Ma^m- 
script Emendations^ &c^ 1853,^ he confessiBS* that 
his preyious conviction (that the ' emendation ^in 
question had been derived from purer soutced than 
we now possess) 

" was greatly disturbed by an interesting article on tl^e pas- 
sage by *A. E. B. ' (in the Notes and Queries)^ and further 
reading has furnished reasons that justify the gravest doubts 
as to the propriety of its reception." 

On the other hand, in charmiMT conti'ftst to these Mr. Dyce's 

adoption* 

two recantations^ Mr. Dyx;e adopte wjitl^ p?:ai»B/>tlw!j 
emendation, hisson multitude^ and in a not^ on th^e 
phrase, " digest things rightly,'' remarks that 

" a writer in Notes and Queries, vol. vi. 27^ defending the gross 
corruption of the folio in act iii. sc. 1, " Bosome-multiplied," 
rests a portion of his very weak ^g^imeait on the present pas- 
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Mr. Statin. Mr, Staunton inserted the new reading: in his 

ton 8 nnal , , 

decision. edition^ but he did so with some hesitation : and he 
informs me that he is now convinced that the old 
reading ought not to be disturbed. 
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T.I'-,, t \.r-i'i. ' ■ 
The Bbidgbwateb Makusceipts, 

The manuscripts, whose genuineness has been 
either disallowed or simply called in question by 
professional palaeographists and record-readers, con- 
sist of (a) six documents which have been collected 
into one volume (and this for facility of reference 
I shall call the Shakspere Volume) j and (jS) some 
accounts of rewards and payments to persons of the 
Queen's Household and to Players during* Queen 
Elizabeths stay at Harefield^ which occur in a vo- 
lume of Household Expences in the handwriting of 
Sir Arthur Maynwaringe. Besides these there are 
other documents which demand investigation ; but I 
shall confine myself for the present to the two classes 
which I have specified. 

AH the documents in these classes (in number Mr. Collier 
seven) were brought to light by Mr. Collier. That ^verer and 
gentleman has, in various works, published the nar- JE^ mss.^ 
rative of their discovery. The following extract is 
jfrom his New Facts ^ 1835, p. 6 : — 

** I should begin by stating that the most interesting of 
them are derived from the Manuscripts of Lord Ellesmere, 
whose name is of course well known to every reader of our his- 
tory, as Keeper of the Great Seal to Queen Elizabeth, and 
Lord Chancellor to James I. They are preserved at Bridge- 
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tirftter Itbude j and tidrd Ff&hds IBgerton gave me instant and 
tuu^tn&ied ftceecte to tlt^m, with pennission to make use of 
«by Mtertiry of Titstorical mflwmation I conld discover. The 
Sev. B. J/ Todd had been there before me, and had classed 

'HBohfe^Mhe doeuinentff mi conr^spondence ; but large bundles 
of I pap^rt, 'tatigingin poiitt of date between 1581, when Lord 
laieyniek^e' WM mtOer SoleiforOeneral, and 1616, when he i^ 

' %&^d "bom i^ ofted of Lord Cfaaneellor, re«nained imex^mred, 

^ ftnd ^t WftS etidetkt'lhat many of them had nev^ been opened 
frotai'th^ tlliu^ 1«rheti, pexhaps, his own hands tied !&em to^ 
gether. 

' Among" th^, in !t too»b unpfomfeing heap, chiefly of legal 
doenments,'! met With mort of the new fkcts respecting Bhake- 

'speare, whSt* iafb the Oeeasion of niy present letter.*' 

Mr. Collier^ gpives a more circumstantial account 
of th^ ^mQY^y of.tliedocumente in question, in his 
Reply} 

"I adjnit Wltho^t rgperve, that the weakest part of my case 
relates to the finding of Shakespeare documents among the late 
Earl of EUesmere's MSS. at Bridgewater House. And wby 

*is if the Weakest patrt of my case ? For this sole reason, that 
JtQQT^fSOuld.bot^.Jbetd uijr direct CDvrobonatiQn of my oviin 
testimony as to the ^coyejy of them : iwbody was with me at 
th^ pree^e moment* althpug;!^ the noble owner of the papers 
had been in the room only a few minutes before. * * * 

I never suspected the papers to be anything but what they 
•^urpdHddtt) l)&,todWi^ 'moment I discovered them and had 
hastily read them ovdrj X celTied them to the Earl of EUesme^e 

: (ifche^ Jjiord. Franqipulieyeson Gowet) and read them to him. At 
his Lor48ly[p's i^^taf^ce.I copied them, and left both originals 
and copies with his Lordship. Going again to Bridgewater House 
(1 think it must have been on the very next day, for I was all 
eagerness to pursue my search) I overtook his Lordship about to 

_ ■;■ ' .( t ^ — M l I ■■ . . ■ I N***- — -^ — i-' . 
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mi0T the door, iavipg ju«fe|aUgW^fWTOfii*lf^ors€hj^ 
that he had seen Mr. Muiray, ih^ p;iibU9li^ ,w^ ^fff^^l^Tgi^e 
me £60 ot ^00 (I belioTe the ^alleiTt tQ.h^¥|^.b^4^ i^) 
if I would put the docuaievits. into c^iape.^fMid > wfite. o^^ fo|9^ 
duotiou to them. I docUned. the> ]f^fgp^^i^ti;QiQ9;€^r?fkjiDgit%t 
I oould not oowent.ta m^ mme^^^^ ,ofT.hi#'X49i*4<4Mp!fi[pfPQ- 
perty^ Lgrd IKleamere ^^peai*4 ftrliWte sWfW^^At^j^^rrbjOPqr- 
B^eamiflhneBB, aod repliedywitb Wa bi|J^H««l.8meyftaiJ^ivjtj^t 
thedocumente wewasmuch mifte.aaLbi3,ffef.;tb<»lg>ijJ hftd 
found them in hia house; Ijut fbrrn^ t^y might^r u^T^r. I^Te 
been discovered till doomsday. * * * -: , ^ 

♦ ♦ # Prom Bridgewater. House I took :All*ttvfpflfiers, 
originals and t«m8cript% to Badd>, ifbfi tl?ppksej|piv„wl)^^ 
we examined them carefiiljy j and al^q)^^ I ^4; fijssjif fgre^^J}|it 
he should sell some copies of them when printedt X afte^ards 
(upon my own principle, as stated to Lord" Ellesmere) altered 
my resblution, and only a' fe^ 'NiHd^il^ttdir^ifi "piksdA^cf^^r 
Sodd's counter to his customers.'* ^\> \ >Vn 

The six manuscripts in tlie Shaks^ere Volume, J^^g P^^ 
are: — . ,; . M, I . f'^ I Sh?^^ 

L A statement of the .valuerii)f tta .ahai^efi ^ 
Shakespeare and others in the BkcMiarl^ proipert jr^ 
upon avoiding^ the Playhouse, (n. d.) ^ ^ : < ^.^ • i 

II. A letter addressed to Sir l^homas Effetton^^ 
signed ^^S. Banyell.^^ (n. d.) .. , . ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ , , 

III. A Memorial of the Blacfefriar* Ptey#rft,J(io 
the Privy Council. (Nov, 1689.) ... . ; r ; 

IV. A Report by two Chief Justices bn thb lA^t 
of citizens within the precinct of the' White an^d 
Black Friars to exemption A'qm certain charges. 
(Jan. 27th, 1679.) . . , /..,,' 

V. A Warrant appointing Eobert -Babeme, 
Wilham Shakespeare, and others, instructors of the 
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Cliadren of the Bethels t<rQufeen Elizabeth. (Jan. 4th, 
1609.) 

VI. A letter to Sir Thomas Egerton signed !!• 
S. (n. d.) ^^ vera copia/^ 
The four The first palsBo^aphical examination of these six 

cai^^^^a^ ddcttmentS was made by the Eev. Jos. Hunter, and 
*^^^- Mr. W. H. Blacky formerly Assistant Keeper of Her 

. Majesty^s Public Records J but neither of these most 
competent judg-es have publicly expressed any opi* 
nion on the genuineness or spuriousness of the manu- 
scripts. Mr. Halliwell subsequently examined them, 
and, though prepossessed in favour of the genuineness 
of one of them (the H. S. letter), came to the conclu- 
sion that nos. I., III., V. and VI. are spurious, and 
that in particular no. V. is an obvious forgery. Mn. 
HalHwell's views on these manuscripts were made 
known in li853, in three forms : 1st, The first volume 
bf his folio Shakespeare^ p. 185 j and 2ndly, Ouriosir 
ties (yf Modem Shaksperiam, Criticism, 1858, in 
which, at p. 80, is a report of the remarks <m the 
BridgHBwater House tnanuacripts which had been 
already ptiblisheii in thedlblio Shak^ere ; while, 3rdly, 
in his Obsetvdtions on the Shaksperian Forgeries at 
Sridgewdter Honsey 1868^ he committed Mr. W^ 
H. Black to the opkiion that the H. S. letter, 

*^«V6n as ieen In the facBunilev is open to great suspicion ;" 
and'glstve hi* ownf opinion in these words : — 
^* I We examined aZZ the documents, and will pledge myself 
to the opinion that they are fabrications/'* 

I apprehiendi however, that this remark was not in- 

» Page]. ' • 
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tended to apply to all the six mratQscjripts^ hvt to 
certain of them^ which only Mr. Halliwell had in- 
spected. 

Another palaeographic examination of these six 
documents was made in 1859, by Sir F. S^adden 
and Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton, The concluipion 
those gentlemen arrived at was, that no. J ¥•, wa3 
genuine ; but that the other five manusoripts were 
spurious, and probably forgeries (in contradistinction 
to copies of genuine manuscripts) executed by one 
scribe. These views were pubUshed by Mr. Hamil- 
ton in his Inquiry y 1860, p. 82, 

These manuscripts at Bridgewater House have 
been -subsequently examined by several skilled Ee- 
cord Readers, viz. Mr. Richard Gairdner and Mr.. 
W. B. D. D. Tumbull on one occasion, and by 
Professor Brewer and Mr. T, Duffus H^^rdyf on 
another occasion; and every one of these gesatleraen, 
entertains the opinion that all the documents in the 
Shakspere Volume, with the exception of ioo.. IV., 
are forgeries, as well as th^ other manus^ipt.^^t 
Bridgewater House of which I shall. hereaJfter giv^. 
an account j and Professor Brewer is undersjtoodi tgt 
have come to the conclusion that np. IV. is also 
spurious ; while the other pal^eographists njetptioned 
simply doubt its genuineness, and Sir F. Madden 
and Mr. Hamilton are convinced that it is genuine.. 

* The reader may consult Mt. Hardy's pamphlet, entitled 
A Beview of the Fresent State of the Shakespearian' Coniro-^ 
versy, 1860, (pp. 64 — 60), for that gentleman's opinion! on 
these^ six documents seriatim. 
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Let US take the six documents seriatim* 
I. Thevalua- I. This is verbatim as follows : — 

tion of shares 

in the Black- Por avoiding of the playhouse in the Blacke Friers. 

^^^^ pro- injpr. lj,ichard Burbidge owith the Fee and is "^ 
alsoe a sharer therein His interest he 
rateth at the grosse summe of lOOOU for i-1933" 6" 8** 
the Fee and for his foure Shares the 
summe of 9331^ G* 8* 

Item Laz Fletcher owith 3 shares w*'^ he rateth 'X 

at 700^ that is at 7 yeares purchase for / „^^ 
eche share or 33^^ 6" 8* one yeare w**^ an f 
other J 

Item W. Shakspeare asketh for the wardrobe '\ 

and propeiiies of the same playhouse 500^^ / -.jonu /»g j.^ 
and for his 4 shares the same as his fel- f 
lowes Burbidge and Fletcher 933^* 6« 8* j 

Item Heminges and Condell eche 2 shares 933^* 6" 8* 

Item Joseph Taylor one share and an halfe 350" 

Item Lowing one share and an halfe 350^^ 

item foure more playeres w*** one halfe share } .^^ ^og 4d 
vnto eche of thtem j oo" ^ 4 

duma totalis 6l66 13 4 



Moreover the hired men of the companie demaund some 
recompence for their greate losse and the Widowes and Or-, 
phanes of players who are paide by the sharers at divers rates 
& proporcoDs soe as in the whole it will coste the Lo. Mayor 
and Citizens at the least " 7000^ 

This document^ as it appears to me^ contains in- 
ternal evidence of its spuriousness. It is, to me, 
quite incredible that the value of the goodwill, ward- 
robe, and properties of the Blackfriars theatre should 
be worth so large a sum as £6166, 13^ 4rf, which 
at the present day would be equal to between 
£30,000 and £40,000. It is proportionally incre- 
dible that the wardrobe and properties could be worth 
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£500, which would be now represented by a sum of 
between £5000 and £6000 ! 

As to the manuscript itself, the paper is of a later 
date than the time to which the document professes 
to belong*; and the supposition of its being an early 
copy of a genuine original manuscript, involves a 
very improbable presumption, that at so early a date, 
documents of this kind were considered as of suffi- 
cient interest, in a literary point of view, to be copied 
for preservation. For no other purpose can we 
suppose such a copy to have been made. But the 
character of the writing is decisive on the question 
of genuineness. To the practised eye it betrays its 
spmiousness at a glance. 

II. This is verbatim as follows :— n. The let- 

ter to SirT. 
To the Eight honorable Sir Thomas JEgerton Knight Egerton 

Lord Ke^er of the great Scale of Ungland Danyell.* 

I will not indeayonr Bight Honorable to thanke you in 

words for this new great and vnlookt for fauor showne vnto 

me whereby I am bound to you for ever & hope one day 

with true harte and simple skill to proue that I am not vnmind- 

full. Most earnestly doe I wishe I could praise as your Honour 

has knowne to deserue for then should I like my maister 

Spencer whose memorie your Honor cherisheth leaue behinde 

me some worthie worke to be treasured by posteritie. What 

my pore muse could pefforme in haste is here set downe and 

though it be farre below what other poets and better pennes 

have written it commeth from a gratefull harte and therefore 

maye be accepted. I shall now be able to line free from those 

cares and troubles that hetherto haue been my continuall and 

wearisome companions. But a little time is paste since I waa 

called vpon to thanke yo' Honor for my brothers advancement 

and nowe I thanke you for my owne w^*' double kindnes 
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will alwaies receive double gratefullnes at both our handes; 
I cannot but knowe that I am lease deseruing then some that 
sued by other of the nobilitie vnto her Ma**® for this roome if 
M. Drayton my good friend had bene chosen I should not have 
murmured for sure lam he wold have filled it most excellentlie 
but it seemeth to myne humble iudgement that one which is 
the authour of playes now day lie presented on the publick stages 
of London and the possessor of no small gaines and moreover 
himself an actor in the kinges companie of Commedians could 
not with reason pretend to be m' of the Queenes Msfi^ Eeuelles 
for asmuchas he wold sometimes be asked to approue and allowe 
of his owne writings. Therfore he and more of like qualitie can 
not iustly be disappointed because through yo' Honors gracious 
interposition the chance was haply myne. I owe this and all 
else to yo' Honor and if euer I haue time and abilitie to finishe 
anie noble vndertaking as god graunt one daye I shall the worke 
will rather be yo' Honors then myne God maketh a poet but 
his creation wold be in vaine if patrones did not make him to 
line To' Honor hath ever showne yo' selfe the friend of desert 
and pitty it were if this should be the first exception to the rule 
It shall not be whiles my poore witt and strength doe remaine 
to me though the verses w^^ I no we sonde be indeede noe proofe 
of myne abilitie I onely intreat yo' Honor to accept the same 
the rather as an earnest of my good will then as an example of 
my good deede In all things I am j6^ Honors 

Most bounden in dutie and 
obseruance 

S Dantell* 

* Mr. Collier, in his New Facts, p. 49, gives the signature as 
** Samuel Danyell 5" and in the twenty-second line above the 
signature he gives " who" instead of " which" [written at length, 
not '*w<?'*]. These, and some seventy other less material varia- 
tions suggest the question whether Mr. Collier did not use some 
other draft of the letter for his J!^ew Facts. A few errors of 
spelling will probably be found in the middle of my transcript, 
in consequence of the original being inaccessible to me when 
tiiis sheet was revised. 



Sheet: N?X. 



7ip6'j MUiamSkake^pmre^, 







u^*^^ ^....JiA:^ eM^.p^ ^^^^ 



r-A^ ^^ ri^.w4 -J a^^^^Jc^ ^^-^^ ^9*d^t 



the^ Perldns Folic. 
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This^ according" to Mr. Halliwell^ is a late copy. 
If it be such, no original is known to be extant. Sir 
Frederic Madden and Mr. Hamilton consider it to 
be, like the last, not a copy, but a ^^ manifest for- 
gery.^^ The handwriting, they consider, is not a 
genuine hand of any known period. 

III. This is verbatim as follows : — m. The 

These are to sertifie jc^ right honorable LI that her Ma*» ^y^^ Black- 
poore playeres James Burbidge Sichard Burbidge John Lane- friarsPlayers. 
ham Thomas Greene Eobert "Wilson John Taylor Anth. 
Wadeson Thomas Pope George Peele Augustine Phillippes 
Nicholas Towley William Shakespeare William Kempe Wil- 
liam Johnson Baptiste Goodale and Bobert Armyn being all 
of them sharers in the blacke Pryers playehouse have neuer 
giuen cause of displeasure in that they haue brought into their 
playes maters of state and Beligion ynfitt to be handled by 
them or to be presented before lewde spectators neither hath 
anie complainte in that kinde ever beene preferred against them 
or anie of them Wherefore they truste moste humblie in yo' 
LI consideracon of their former good behauiour beinge at all 
tymes readie and willing to yeelde obedience to anie coiSaund 
whatsoever yo^ LI in yo* wisedome maye thinke in such case 
meete, &c. 
Nov., 1689. 

Mr. HaUiwell says of this/— 

" The most important of all, the certificate from the players 
of the Blackfriars' Theatre to the Privy Council in 1589, instead 
of being either the original or a contemporary copy, is evidently 
at best merely a late transcript, if it be not altogether a recent 
fabrication. 

The question naturally arises, for what purpose could a 
document of this description have been copied in the seventeenth 

* Curiosities, &c. p. 22. 
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IV. AEe. 
port by- 
two Chief 
Justices on 
the right of 
residents 
within the 
precincts of 
the White 
and Black 
Friars to 
certain ex- 
emptions. 



century, presuming it to belong to bo earlj a period P It is 
comparatiyely of recent times that the slightest literary interest 
has been taken in the history of our early theatres, or even in 
the biography of Shakespeare ; and, unless it was apparent that 
papers of this kind were transcribed for some legal or other 
Bpecial purpose, there should be great hesitation in accepting 
the evidence of any other but contemporary authority. The 
suspicious appearance of this certificate is of itself sufficient 
to justify great difficulties in its reception ;" 

There is one point connected with this certificate 
or memorial ; viz. that it is exactly in the same hand 
that wrote the manuscript notes of the Perkins Folio, 
Mr. Hamilton, indeed, has mentioned this in general 
terms ; but let any one compare the facsimile of it 
(on sheet no. X) with the facsimiles of two of the 
long^er pieces of ink-writing in the Perkins Folio^ 
on the same sheet ; and he will surely entertain nq 
doubt that one hand wrote both. 

IV. This is verhatim as follows : — 

The opinions of the two Chief Justices of either bench 
concerning the Jurisdiccon authoritie and libtie^ 
claymed by the Cittizens of London within the precincte 
of the late dissolved houses of the white and black 
Fryers of London deUvered the xxTii**^ of Januarie 1579. 
Imprimis it appeareth to us as well by good evidence old pre- 
sidents and other good prooffes that the soile of the said 
Fryers is scituated within the precincte of the Cittie of Lon* 
don. 
And that all fynes recoveries and other recordes for assurance 
of landes and Tenements in the said Fryers doe allwaies 
passe within the Cittie. 
That all robberies murders fellonies forcible entries breaches 
of peace and all other matters of the Crowne comitted or 
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or don within the precincte of the said Tryerfl oughte to be 
enquired of and determined within the Citty of London. 

That all locall offences trespasses and causes rising or grow- 
ing in the saide precincte of the said Tryers oughte to be 
enquired and tried in y* Citty of London. 

That the enquests of wardmote may and oughte to enquire of 
disorders and abuses in the Eryers as in the rest of the 
Cittie. 

Itm that all arrests attachem^^ sumons distresses and serving 
of any proces of lawe within the said precincte and of and 
upon any howse or person inhabiting within the same 
shalbe executed by the officers and mynisters of the Citty 
of London as in other places within the said Citty are usually 
executed. 

Itm that the Lo: Mayor and Sherrieffes of London for the 
tyme being maye use and exercise within the said prepinctes 
iurisdiccons and correccons of weightes and measures assize 
of bread ale and wyne as in other places within the said 
Cittie of London. 

ITevertheless wee think that forasmuch as wee find that allwaieg 
in tymes past when the said two houses of the Pryers had 
their being the Inhabitants of the same have had and en- 
ioyed their liberties and priviledges following viz* To be 
free of and &om all taxes and fiffceenes, all chardges of scott 
and lott, and of watch and warde, All offices of Constables 
Scavingers and such like offices of chardge of the Citty (other 
then the chardges of paving and clensing of the lands and 
waies within the said precinctes) That the same shalbe en- 
ioyed and contynued by them as it hath byn heretofore used 
by them. 

Christopheu Wbatb 
James Dysb. 

Mr. Halliwell passed no particular opinion on 
this docunient : nor does it even appear that he ever 
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saw it. Sir F. Madden and Mr. N. E. S. A. Hama- 
ton in last November considered it g-enuine. Pro- 
fessor Brewer and Mr. T. DufFus Hardy examined 
it last spring ; and while Professor Brewer consi- 
ders it spurious^ Mr. Hardy merely says that ^' its 
genuineness seems questionable." But lately Sir 
Frederic Madden has again, at my request, subjected 
the document to a second and more careM scrutiny, 
and he informs me that it is his ^^ decided opinion 
that no. IV. is perfectly genuine^^' and that he '^ can 
perceive no cause whatever to doubt its genuineness/' 
Still it is obvious, however, on the face of it, that it 
is not the original document, but a (contemporary) 
copy. 

V. The War- V. This is verbatim as follows i-^- 

rant appoint- 
ing Dabome, Eight trustie and wellbeloved &c James &c To all Mayors, 
ShaksDeFO 
and otners, Sheriffes, Justices of the peace &c "Whereas the Queene our 

instructors dearest wife hath for her pleasure and recreacon appointed her 
drenof the seruauntes Eobert Daborne &c to prouide and bring vppe a 
Bevels. conuenient nomber of children who shalbe called the children 

of her Ma*** reuelles Knowe yee that We haue appointed and 
authorized and by these presentes doe appoint and autho- 
rize the saide Eobert Dabome Willm Shakespeare Nathaniel 
Pield and Edward Kirkham from time to time to prouide and 
bring vpp a conuenient nomber of children and them to instruct 
and exercise in the qualitie of playing Tragedies Comedies &c 
by the name of the children of the reuelles to the Queene 
within the blacke Fryers in our Cittie of London and els where 
within our realme of England. Wherefore we will and com- 
maund you and everie of you to permitte her said seruauntes to 
keepe a conuenient nomber of children by the name of the 
children of the reuelles to the Queene and them to exercise in 
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the qualitie of playing acording to our Eoyall pleasure Pro- 
uided allwayes that noe playes Ac shalbe by them presented 
but such playes &c as haue receiued the aprobacon and allow- 
ance of our Maister oi the Beuelles for the tyme being And 
these our Ires shalbe yo' sufficient warraunt in this behalfe 
In Witnesse whereof &c 4P die Jan^ 1609 



Bl Tr and globe 
WloL Fr and parishe garden 
Curten and fortime 
Hope and Swanne 



All in & neere 
London 



Proude pouertie 
"Widdowes mite 
Antonio kinsmen 
Triumph of truth 
Touchstone 
Mirror of life 
Grissell 
Engl tragedie 
False Friendes 
Hate and loue 
Taming of S 
K.Bdw2 

Stayed 

Of this Mr. HaUiwell gives the following ac- Mt. Haiii- 

count:— <^ well's opi. 

mon on the 

" This document is styled by Mr. CoUier ' a draft either for ^^^^ 

a Patent or a Privy Seal.' It is not a draft, for the lines are 

written book-wise, and it is also dated ; neither is it a copy of a 

patent, as appears from the direction, * Eight trustie & wel* 

beloved 5' but, if genuine, it must be considered an abridged 

transcript of a warrant, under the sign-manual and signet, for 

^ Curiosities, p. 22. 

R 
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« patent to be issued. Now if it be shewn that the lett^s 
patent to ' Dabome and others ' were granted on the same 
day on which Lord Ellesmere*s paper is dated ; and if it be 
further proved that the oontents of the latter are altogether 
inconsistent with the circumstances detailed in the real patent, 
it wiU, I think, be conceded that no genuine draft or tran- 
script, of the nature of that printed by Mr. Collier, can possibly 
exist. 

It appears that the following note occurs in an entry-book 
of patents that passed the Great Seal while it was in the hands 
of Lord EUesmere in 7 James I.: — * A Warrant for £ob^ 
Dabome and others, the Queenes Servants, to bring up and 
practice Children in Flaies by the name of the Children of the 
Queen's Bevells, for the pleasure of her Majestie, 4P Januarii, 
anno septimo Jacobi.' This entry may have suggested the 
fabrication, the date of the questionable MS. corresponding 
with that here given ; though it is capable of proof that, if it 
were authentic, it must have been dated previously, for the 
books of the Signet Office show that the authority for Da- 
home's warrant was obtained by the influence of Sir Thomas 
Munson in the previous December, and they also inform us 
that it was granted ' to Bobert Dabome, and other Servauntes 
to the Queene, from time to time to provide and bring up a 
convenient nomber of children to practize in the quality of 
playing, by the name of the Children of the Eevells to the 
Queene, in the White Fryerft^ London^ or any other convenient 
place where he shall thinke fit.' The enrolment of the instru- 
ment, which was issued in the form of letters patent under the 
Great Seal, recites, * Whereas the Queue, our deerest wyfe, 
hathe for hir pleasure and recreacion, when shee shall thinke it 
fitt to have any playes or shewes, appoynted hir servantes 
Eobert Daborne, Phillipe Eosseter, John Tarbock, Eichard 
Jones, and Eobert Browne, to provide and bring upp a con- 
venient number of children, whoe shalbe called Children of hir 
Eevelles, Know ye that wee have appoynted and authorised, 
and by theis presentes do authorize and appoynte the saide 
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Jtobert Dabome^ &c., fSpom tyme to tyme, to provide, keepe, 
and bring upp a convenient nomber of children, and them to 
practice and exercise in the quaKty of playing, by the name of 
Children of the Eevells to the Queene, within the White Fry^a 
in the suburbs of the Citty of London, or in any other conve- 
nyent place where they shall thinke fitt for that purpose.' 
This patent is dated January 4th, 7 Jac. I., 1609-10, so that 
any draft, or projected warrant, exhibiting other names than 
the above, could not possibly have had this exact date. It will 
be observed that the names, with the exception of that of 
Dabome, are entirely different in the two documents, and this 
company of children was to play at the Whitefriars, not at the 
BlackMars. The fabricator seems to have relied on the sup- 
position that the entry relative to " Dabome and others" re- 
ferred to the latter theatre; and consequently inserted the 
name of Edward Kirkham, who is known to have been one of 
the instructors of the children of the Eevels at the Blackfnars 
in the year 1604. There is, in fact, no reasonable supposition 
on which the Ellesmere paper can be regarded as authentic. 
Had no date been attached to it, it might have been said that 
the whole related jnerely to some contemplated arrangement 
which was afterwards altered; although even in that case, the 
form of the copy would alone have been a serious reason against 
its reception. In its present state, it is clearly impossible to 
reconcile it with the contents of the enrolment just quoted. 
Fortunately for the interests of truth, indications of forgery 
are detected in trifling circumstances that are almost invari- 
ably neglected by the inventor, however ingeniously the decep- 
tion be contrived. Were it not for this, the search for historical 
truth would yield results sufficiently uncertain to deter the 
most enthusiastic enquirer from pursuing the investigation." 

Mr. Hamilton calls the Daborne warrant such a 
^^ manifest forgery/' 

" that it seema incredible how [it] could have cheated Mr. 

B 2 
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Collier's observation, eren under the circumstances of excite- 
ment described bj him as consequent upon [its] discoYery."^ 

Mr. Hamilton remarks^ what must be plain to 
every one who compares the facsimile of the Dabome 
warrant with those of the manuscript emendations 
in the Perkins Folio, that the same hand that wrote 
the one wrote the other. In particular, the letters 
E, S, J, and C, are formed in the same peculiar 
pseudo-antique manner in both these fabrications. 
The fact is that the scribe, in posting up the corr 
rections in the Perkins Folio, sometimes allowed 
his hand to degenerate from the character of no. 
III. of the Shakspere Volume, to the fess artificial 
hand of no. V. 

It has been very recently discovered by a law- 
writer, with whose name I am not acquainted, that 
this document has a gilt edge, which is a most sus- 
picious circumstance ; and Sir F. Madden has since 
found that the leaf has been cut from some book, 
the marks of the penknife used for that purpose 
being still visible. It is not improbable that it will 
ultimately be discovered from what book in the 
Library at Bridgewater House this folio fly-leaf 
lias been taken. 

The Letter VI. This is verbatim as follows ; — 

Egerton My verie honored Lo the manie good offices I haue receiued 

signed H. S. at yo' Lps handes wh^^ ought to make me backward in asking 

further fauors onely imbouldeneth me to require more in the 

same kinde. To' Lp wilbe warned howe hereafter you graunt 

anie sute seeing it draweth on more and greater demaunds 

r - - I , ' ' • 

7 Inquiry, p. 82. 
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this Yf^^ now presseth is to request yo' Lp in all you can to be 
good to the poore players of the blacke Fryers who call them 
selues by authoritie the Seruantes of his Ma^^® and aske for the 
proteccdn of their most gracious maister and Soueraigne in this 
the tyme of there treble. They are threatened by the Lo 
Maior and Aldermen of London never friendly to their calling 
w*^ the distruccon of their meanes of liuelihood by the pulling 
downe of their plaiehouse w^ is a priuate theatre and hath 
never giuen ocasion of anger by anie disorders. These bearer* 
are two of the chiefe of the companie one of them by name 
Sichard Burbidge who humblie sueth for yo' Lps kinde helpe 
for that he is a man famous as our english Boscius one who 
fitteth the action to the worde and the word to the action most 
admira.ly. By the exercise of his qualitie industry and good 
behaviour he hath become possessed of the Blacke Fryers play- 
Jiouse w<* hath bene imployed for playes sithence it was builded 
by his Father now nere 60 yeres ago^e. The other is a man 
no whitt lesse deseruing fauo? and my especial friende till of 
late an actor of good account in th^ couipanie now a sharer in 
the same and writer of some of our best english playes w*^ as 
your Lp knoweth were most singulerly liked of Queue Eliza- 
beth when the cumpanie was called vppon to performe belooe 
her Ma*^® ^t Court at Christmas and Shrove ti(Je His most 
gracious Ma*^« King James alsoe since his coming to Hb^ crowne 
hath extended his Boyall fauour to the companie in diners waies 
and at sundrie tymes This other hath to name William 
Shakespeare and* they are both of one countie and indeede 
allmost of oi^e towne both are right famous in their qualities 
though it longeth not of yo' Lo grauitie and wisdome to resort 
vnto the places where they are wont to de^ght the publique 
eare. Their trust and sute nowe is not to bee molested in 
their waye of life whereby they maintaine them selues and their 
wiues and families (being both maried and of good reputacon) 
as well as the widowes and orphanes of some of their dead 
fellows. To' Lo. most bounden at coin 

H. S. 
Copia vera. 
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Mr. Halliwell has the foUowiiig remarks on this 
letter and no. I.* 

** Although the caligraphy is of a highly skilfiil charaeter, 
and judging folely firom a fao-fiimile of the letter, I should cer- 
tainly hare accepted it as genuine, yet an examination of the 
original leads to a different judgment, the paper and ink not 
appearing to belong to so early a date. It is a suspicious 
circumstance^ that both these documents are written in an 
unusually large charact^ on folio leaves of paper, 2y tie tame 
hand, and are eyidentlynot cont^nporaneous copies. Again 
may the question be asked. Why should transcripts of such 
papers have been made after the period to which the originals 
are supposed to refer ? It is also curious that copies only of 
these important records should be preserved;*' 

Mr. HamUton, whfle admitting* that the H. S. 
letter ^^manifests some dexterity of execution/' un- 
hesitatingly pronounces it a forgery, an opinion 
in which Sir F. Madden very strongly concurs. I 
must confess that the matter ^of the letter would have 
made me douht its authenticity long hefore I received 
any suspicion of its genuineness from the writing. 
We shall find, however, that all douht is removed 
hy the very striking resemhlance between no. VI. and 
one of the Dulwich manuscripts. Sir F. Madden, 
like Mr. Halliwell, is strongly of opinion that the 
same hand wrote nos. I. and VI. This may indeed 
be the case : but the latter is far better executed 
than the former. 
Mr. Collier's Mr. CoUicr denies having forged any of the six 
specting^the documents in the Shakspere Volume. He says,^^ 

II. S. Letter — 

® Curiosities, &c. p. 24. * Inquiry, p. 82. '* Eeply, p. 4A. 
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" While, therefore, I freely acknowledge the finding of those 
documents, the forgery of them I as firmly deny.** 

His other replies to the charg-es of Mr. Halliwell 
and Mr. Hamilton are as brief; and touch particu- 
larly only one of the Bridg^ewater manuscripts in the 
Shakspere Volume, viz. no. VI. On the subject of 
that Mr. Collier has been more communicative than of 
any of the others. Suspicions of its g^enuineness had 
crossed the minds of several persons, even before Mr. 
Joseph Netherdtfthadfaesimiliedit; Mr. Rodd, as I 
havegfood means of knowing, suspected it to be a fabri- 
cation, and was not disposed to accept Mr. ColUer^s 
account of its discovery. These rumours must have 
reached Mr. Collier himself, and it is probable that 
he spoke to Mr. Joseph Netherclift of the prejudice 
which existed in some minds against the genuineness 
of the H. S. letter : for we learn from Mr. Collier, 
that Mr. Joseph Netherclift, before making any 
tracing of the manuscript, offered his testimony on 
Mr. Collier's side, in these words :— 

'^ If at any time you happen to want a witness that it is a 
genuine document, I will be that witness.'*" 

And Mr. Joseph Netherclift has already partly re- 
deemed his promise. He has shewn himself quite 
ready to encounter the terrors of professional brow- 
beating in Mr. Collier's behalf, and has, in a truly 
Roman spirit, sacrificed the ties of kindred at the 
shrine of his patron sainV^ 

" Eeply, p. 40. 
i« See Mr. Netherclift's letter to The Athen»um of Feb. 25, 
1860. 
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The rest of Mr. Collier^s remarks on the H. S. 
letter relate to certain opinions expressed by Messrs. 
Halliwell and Dyce. CWtics who pretend to judge 
of the genuineness of manuscripts by facsimiles, with- 
out consulting the origmals, have only themself es 
to thank for the odium of having encouraged tl^ 
rec6J[)tion of forged documents, and for the just seve- 
rity with which Mr. Collier complains of his having 
been misled by their precipitation.^ The opinions 
of these gentlemen were absolute and unequivocaL 
Mr. Dyce, in a letter to Mr. Collier, says, 

" The facsimfle has certaiijy removed from my mind all 
doubts about the genuineness of the letter.'* 

Mr. Halliwell says,^* 

'* the &c-aimile of tiiat portion of it relating to Shakespeare, 
which thQ reader will $nd at the cojmmencement of this volume, 
will suffice to convince anjr one acquainted with such matters 
that it is a genuine manuscript of the period. No forgery of 
so Icmg a document could present so perfect a continuity of 
design; yet it is right to state that grave doubts have been 
thrown on its authenticity. A portion of the fiuMdmile will 
exhibit on examination a peculiarity few supposititious docu- 
ments would afford, part of the imperfectly formed letter h in 
the word Shakspeare appearing by a slip of the pen in the 
letter/ immediately beneath it."" 

13 Eeply, pp. 41-42. 

^^ Life of Sh^espeare, 1848, p. 224. 

16 In the Preface (p.xiii), speaking of "the illustrations and 
facsimiles/' Mr. Halliwell tells us, " Nothing has been copied 
which will not bear the test of the strictest examination," and 
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Mr. Collier writes :'^ 

" Mr. Halliwell then refers to Mr. "Wright, who alao had 
seen the original, as a highlj competent judge of such matters, 
a point few will dispute ; and he subjoins in a note, " In the 
Library of the Society of Antiquaries, No. 201, Art. 3, is 
preserved * a copye of the comysion of sewers in the countye 
of K^it,' marked as vera eopia, and singularly enough 
written apparently by the same hand that copied the letter 
ofH. S." 

I have taken the trouhle to examine this copy 
commission, and must beg to differ toto codo with Mr. 
Halliwell on this point. There appeal's to me to be 
no more resemblance between the writing of the H. S. 
letter and that of the copy commission, than be- 
tween either of these, and apy other document of 
the period written in the same character. 

0.) The volume of the accounts of Sir Thomas statement of 
Egerton^s Household Expences is, with the excep-J^^^^d 
tion I am about to mention, entirely in the &i6P^y^J^^^' 
handwriting of Sir Arthur Maynwaringe, and every QueenEliza- 
statement of accounts is signed by him. In theHarefield, 
' middle of this volume has been foisted a sheet of 5^i- 
alleged payments to officers of the Queen's house- ^*™s®* 
hold and players, bearing the signature of '^ Ar- 
thur Maynwaringe/' The following is a verbatim 
copy:— 

(p. xiv), that " nothing of the material Isic] which is not un- 
questionably genuine is here perpetuated.'* It is amusing to 
find that the first facsimile is from the H. S. Letter I 
" Eeply, p. 4a. 
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cU 
80 Julye 1602 Receyvid of yo' Lop at yoikehowse — v 7c u s 

3 August 1602 Beceynd QfyofloPat Harefidd — liii vi J^ ^ ^ 
Whereof Disbursed by j(/ Loi» apoyntment 



as by bins and by my booke ^ particalarlye 
apeareth 

u 
3 August 1602 Delihered to m' Steward at Harefield .^— cc 

Bewardes; to senerall offices in her ma*" hoose } "^ > 
and to paiUcoler persons there 5 Ixvi xii 

6 Angnst 1602 Bewardes; to the yaolters players and dannceis ) U > 
Of this x" to Borbidges players for Othello— S Ixiiii xvi 
Bewarde; to m' Xiyllye^ man w*"* brought y« lotte- ) ■ 
rye boze to Harefield: and m' Andr Lei^ — * $ n 

8 

Bewardes; toTentkeepero xl 

10 Angnst 1602 Payde; to mercers, y« Imbroderer, silkeman J U ■ 

and the Qneenes taylw — 5 Ixxv xv 

e 
payde; to the Gk)ldsmith part for y Anchor ) li 
and for other matters ^— ^— — 5 viii 

U 8 

payde ; to the Groldsmith for badges - xxiz iil 

payde; to the lynnan Draper for bronne can- li • 

vas part of w^"* was not Tsed ■ ■ xyii v 

e 
payde; to y London Bntier for hyre of ) n • 

Damaske & Dyaper and knyves ) xy vii 
e e 

payde; for y caryage of y Turkye caipetts ) • 

from Harfield to m' Garwayes howse 3 v 
Bewarde; to m' Grarway his men for g 

removing of the same x 



u 
280 
8 d 
6 2 



. Soe remayneth dne to yo^ Lop "^ ^ g ^ 
in my handes ypcm this accompt /bcxii xix x 
this 20: Angnst 1602 the somme of J 

Arth Maynwaringe 

20 August 1602 Payd more by me for Lotterie guiftes as by my booke i ^ * * 
and by bill also apeareth; belnge paide to m^ Stewarde {18 — 2 — 9 



Soe remayneth now due to yo Lop in 
my hands ypon this accompt this said 
20 Angnst 1602 . the somme of 

Arth Maynwaringe 

The paper is endorsed thus : 

Maynwaringes accompt* 
Alone for Disbarsment 
about Harfield. 
1602. 



? U 8 d 

j54— 17 — 1 
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This document was first communicated by Mr, 
Collier, in his New P articular s.^"^ He there says, 

'' I have found proof that Othello was written, not in 1604, 
according to Malone's Chronology, (Shakesp. by Boswell, iii, 
401,) but certainly as early as 1602. In the month of August^ 
of that year, it was played by the company usually performing 
at the BlackMars theatre in the winter, and at the Globe in the 
spring, summer, and autumn. 

This important fact I learn from the detailed accounts pre- 
served at Bridgewater House, in the handwriting of Sir Arthur 
Mainwaring, of the expences incurred by Sir Thomas Egerton, 
afterwards Lord Ellesmere, in entertaining Queen Elizabeth 
and her Court for three days at Harefield. * * * 

It is indisputable, from this evidence, that Othello was acted 
at Harefield in 1602 : consequently, Malone's conjecture of 
1604, as the date of its composition, must be wrong.''^ 

In his Beply^^ Mr. Collier says^ 

" My object [in conversing with the Eev. H. J. Todd] was 
to gain from him some information respecting the MS. where 
the performance of ^' Othello*' before the Queen at Sir Thomas 
Egerton's was mentioned. Mr. Todd was very deaf, and I could 
learn no mare from him than that he knew that such a circum- 
stance was mentioned in some MS. In £ict, part of the direc- 
tion of a letter to the Bev. Mr. Todd remained between the 
leaves to keep the place, when I saw the book.'* 

To say the least; this method of explanation which 
the reader will find resorted to by Mr. Collier in the 
case of one of the Dulwich manuscripts is the most 
unsatisfactory conceivable and is necessarily fi'aught 
with suspicion. It is just as if a witness were called 
for the defence^ in a suit j and on his being* com- 

" Page 57. " Page 59. i» Page 35, note. 
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mitted fw perjury, the d^endant were to complain 
of that committal, on the ground that ^^ Mrs. Harris'^ 
had a high opinion of the witnesses character. 
^v^^T*" • ^® genuineness of this page of accounts was 
nationa. not pubUcly impugned Until the publication of Mr* 
Hardy's pamphlet.** Last spring however an expe- 
riment was made on the suspected document. Several 
of the statements of account in the volume, and the 
suspected one also, were, laid before Mr. I(ichard 
Gairdner, Assistant Keeper of Public Records, Mr. 
W. B. D. D. TumbuU, an accomplished anmteur in 
palaeography, and Mr. N. B. 8. A. Hamilton, papers 
being placed over all the A^Titing except the signa- 
tures. JQach of these three palseographists in succes- 
sion examined the signatures, and each independently 
selected that which is at the foot of the disputed 
page of accounts, and pronounced it a forgery ! Sir 
F. Madden has also very recently examined these 
accounts, at my request, and he pronounces them ^' a 
shameful forgery.'' Of the correctness of this con- 
clusion the reader may for^l an opinion by com- 
paring the facsimile of the impugned document with 
that which I have had made of some of the genuine 
writing and of a genuine signature of Sir Arthur 
Maynwaringe. 
The ink che- This forgery is not written in ordinary ink. The 
testedf constituents of the colouring matter in this case are 
probably similar to that of the Perkins Folio. On 
applying the hydrosulphate of ammonia to one of the 

20 See Mr. Hardy's Beview, p. 60. 
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forged signatures the colour remained unaffected : 
whence it follows that the colouring matter contains 
no iron. On the other hand, on the application of the 
same chemical to some genuine writing of Sir Arthur 
Maynwaringe's the black of the ink in which it is 
written was considerably intensified, a result which 
proves that its colour, like that of all common inks, 
is due to the presence of iron. . , • 

The writing of this forgery is, in all probaWKty, Identity of 
by the same hand as the manueeiript notes of the tings of the' 
Perkins Folio, the Certificate of the Blacklriars ^®^^^ ^f 
Players, the Petition of the Blackfiiars Players, ^o^ ^SS, 
and the Dabome Warrant. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Thib Ditlwich Makuscbipts. 

The library of Dulwich College contains a con- 
^ siderable number of manuscripts of very question- 
able g'enuineness, and not a few which^ having- been 
subjected to pateogfraphical examination^ have been 
condemned as forgeries. Those which I propose to 
consider in the present chapter may be thus enume- 
rated : — 

I4 Some verses addressed to Edward Alleyn^(n.d.) 

II. A list of players appended to a letter of the 
Council to the Lord Mayor, (n. d.) 

III. A letter addressed to Henslowe, signed 
John Marston, (n. d.) 

IV. A Complaint or Memorial from certain inha- 
bitants of the liberty of Southwark, (J^lj; 1596). 

V. An Assessment for the poor of the liberty of 
Southwark, (April 6, 1609). 

And to these may be added a genuine document, 
but one that has been falsified, if not tampered with, 
by Mr. Collier, viz. : 

VI. A Letter to Edward Alleyn from his wife, 
(Oct. 20, 1603). 

There is no evidence that any of these documents 
except no. IV. (as to which there is some little doubt) 
was known to Malone. Mr. Collier, indeed, says,* 
that the Assessment (no. V.) was known to Malone j 

1 Letter in the AthensBum of Feb. 18, 1860. 
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and I am also aware that Mr. Collier^ professes to 
have evidence in his possession that the List of 
Players (no. IV.) was also known to Malone : hut 
the former statement is a ^^ total mistake j" and the 
evidence in the latter case is such as cannot he re- 
ceived, as I shall hereafter shew. 

I believe all these documents were first madey^rseson 

Edward 

public by Mr. Collier. I will take them seriatim. Alieyn. 

I. These verses are verbatim as follows : — 
" Sweet Nedde nowe wynne an other wager 
For thine old frende and fellow stager. 
Tarlton himselfe thou doest excell 
And Bentley beate and conquer Knell 
And nowe shall Kempe orecome aswell. 
The moneyes downe the place the Hope 
Phillippes shall hide his head and Pope. 
Eeare not the victorie is thine 
Thou still as macheles Ned shall shine. 
If Boscius Bichard foames and fumes 
The globe shall haue but emptie roomes 
If thou doest act, and Willes newe playe 
Shall be rehearst some other daye 
Consent then Nedde, doe vs this grace 
Thou cannot faile in anie case 
Eor in the triall come what maye 
All sides shall braue Ned Allin saye'* 

It is not difficult to perceive on what material this 
wretched dog-g-erel was constructed ; viz. on a letter 
to Edward AUeyn^ signed W. P.^ inserted in Bos- 
welFs Malone/ which alludes to a wag-er laid by 
Alieyn that he would equal^ in acting^ his predeces- 
sors Knell and Bentley. It concludes thus :— 



2 Eeply, p. 53. 3 yoi. i^. p. 335. 
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''if von eneQ them, yon will tben be famoim ; if eqxiall them, 
you win both the wager and credit ; if short of them, we most 
and will Baie» Nm Allen still." 

Mr. Collier introduces these verses to the jmblie 

in his Memoirs of Edward AUqyn.^ After quoting^ 

the letter of W. P., and some authentic verses on 

the subject of it^ he tells usHhat 

** there is another paper of a very similar kind, apparently re- 
ferring to the preceding, or to some other like contest, but 
containing sereral remarkable allasions, which Malone did not 
notice. Perhaps it never met his eye, or perhaps he reserved 
it for his Life of Shakespeare, and was unwilling to forestal 
that production by inserting it elsewhere. It seems to be of 
a later date, and it mentions not only Tarlton, Ejiell, and 
Bentley, but Kempe, Phillips^ and Pope, while Alleyn's rival 
Borbage is sneered at as ** Boscius Bichard," and Shakespeare 
introduced under the name of Will, by which we have Thomas 
Heywood's authority (in his " Hierarchic of the blessed Angels," 
1635, p. 206) for saying he was known among his compa- 
nions." 

And subsequently^ Mr. Collier remarks : 

" We need feel little hesitation in believing that the couplet 

" and Willes newe playe 

Shall be rehearst some other daye," 
refers to Shakespeare ; but it may be doubtful whether we 
should take the word " rehearst " in the sense of a private 
repetition before public performance, which then, aa now, it 
signified, or in the more general sense of actedJ* 

Mr. Hamilton^ says that these verses are 
" a forgery from beginning to end, alihougli executed with 
lingular dexterity,*^ 

It appears to me to be one of the worst executed 
of all the fabricated documents. A very slight tre- 

* Page 13. ^ Inquiry, p. 95. 
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mnlousness is observable throughout the document^ 
which it was quite impossible to reproduce in the 
facsimile ; but which at once betrays the fact that 
it was written slowly from an alphabet with which the 
writer was not too familiar : a conclusion confirmed 
by the peculiarity of the various letters. Mr. Collier^s 
reply is still more curious than the charge, — which 
in substance he admits— alleging as a reason that 

** it now seems to [him] that the reduplication of consonants 
and other pointy of orthography in it, might possibly raise 
suspicion."^ 

The ^^reduplication of consonants/' which Mr. 
Collier now thinks such a suspicious circumstance, 
occurs in only Jive different words among the one 
hundred and thirteen of which the piece consists — 
viz., Nedde (twice), wynne, exoell, PhillippeSy and 
triall: and not one of these forms of spelling, except, 
perhaps, the last proper name, is extraordinary in 
writing of the tune I 

Thelifltof 

II. This is verhatim as follows : — Players ap- 

pended to a 
" Ks Cdmp letter from 

Shakspf® Mayor. 

Metcher 

Phillips 

Condle 

Hemminges 

Armyn 

Slye 

--■-■■-- 

* B©piy> p« S4« 
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Coiribj 
KoMBt 

The existence oi tbk lot was first made pabUc in 
a note to the Memoirs of Edward Alleyn. « 
Mr. CoUier says^ 

^ Malane appears to hare reserved another circiimstanee, of 
very ccnsidenibfe iix^rtanee in rektion to Shake^pearet, t&t 
his life of the poet. To the last quoted document [i. e. a letter 
from the Council of the City of London to the Lord Mayor, 
dated 9 April, 1604j], but in a different hand and in different 
ink, is appended a list of the King's players. The name of 
Shakespeare there occurs second; and as it oould not be 
written at the bottom of the letter of the €ouncil to the Lend 
Mayor, &c. prior to the date of that letter, it proves that up 
to 9th April, 1604, our great dramatist continued to be num- 
bered among the acton of the company. Hitherto the last 
trace we have had of Bh^espeare as aetuftUy on the stage, has 
be^i as one of the peiAypmers in Ben Jonsm's '^ Sejanus/' 
which waa prodtice4 ilt 1603." 

Mr. Hamilton writes/ 

'< Any one who wiH compare tiie cbaiaeter of tiie hand in 
which the ^^ List " is written, with the letter signed H. S. in 
the Bridgewater library, will probably arrive at the ccmdusion 
I have done that they are by the same hand.'' 

7 This List is given on the sheet of facsimiles no. XVI., where 
it will be observed that the name of Shakspere is evidently- 
written with an eye to that appended to the seal Of the mort- 
gage deed. There the reason for the abbreviation was the 
narrowness of the slip of parchment on which it was written ; 
no such reason exists in the case of the ** List." 

• Page 68. » Inquiry, p. 96. 
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My readers may compare the facsimiles on sheets 
nos. XIII. and XVI., and judge for themselves of 
the correctness of Mr. Hamilton's opinion, in which 
I coincide. Among other similarities in the forms of 
the letters to tiiose characterizing the H. S. letter, 
is the very remarkahle g in ^^ Hemminges." 

Mr. OoDier's first reply to this charge of spurious- Mr. Collier's 
ness waB founded on the mistake of confounding 
this impugned document with no. V. This error 
he points out in his Bephfy^^ and takes credit for his 
candour and truthfulness. The fact, however, is 
that he had been accused of intentmialh/ misstating 
the subject of Mr. Hamilton's charge, and had no 
option but to correct the mistake. Mr. Collier there 
says, 

" The " list of players," which Mr. Hamilton charges as a 
modem addition to a genuine document, I saw and quoted with 
the other papers ; and if the names were forged, I can only say 
that they must have been upon the instrument when it was 
seen by Malone before 1796, although he did not extract it, 
reserving it, perhaps, (as I said in my Memoirs of Bdward 
Alleyn) for his Life of Shakespeare. My materials for those 
Memoirs were in great part collected while I was engaged on 
my History ofMngUsh Dramatic Poetry and the Stage; and I 
can most distinctly aver that the "list of players" was then 
extant, and that it was seen by Mr. Amyot, who accompanied 
me in one of my eadiCT expeditions to Dulwich. I myself 
state {Mem. of Alleyn^ p. 67) that the " list " itself is " in a 
different hand and in different ink," which I need not have 
mentioned if I had not wished to produce all the circumstances 

^^ Page 52. 

s 2 
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regarding it, that would enable a correct judgment to be formed 
of its authenticity. MoreovOT, to set this matter completely 
at rest, I have now before me Malone's copy of his Inquiry 
(8vo, 1796), as annotated by him for a second edition : it is 
full of scribbled scraps and notes with information, not con-r 
tained in the first edition, and on the back of a letter addressed 
to " Mr. Malone, Queen Anne Street, East," is the very list of 
players in question. Therefore, whether it were or were not 
an addition subsequent to the date of the original document 
to which it is appended, it is certain that it was seen by Malone 
very many years before I was at Dulwich.** 

B^oinder to Could Mr. Collier have been so blind as not to 
see that, if he were the forger his opponents be- 
lieve, the mere mention (without production) of this 
^^ letter addressed to Mr. Malone, Queen Anne Street, 
East,^ with the list of players on the back, would 
only be another circumstance of suspicion; and 
that the alleged memorandum, if it really existed, 
was as likely to be a forgery of Mr. Collier's as the 
" list of players^' itself? Has it not a strong family 
likeness to ^^ the direction of a letter to the Eev. 
Mr. Todd,^ which Mr. Collier says he found within 
the leaves of the volume of accounts of Household 
Expences at Bridgewater House, '^ to keep the 
place'' where the forged document had been in- 
serted? 

If Mr. Collier be innocent of this charge of for- 
gery, he has certainly taken the shortest and most 
efficacious means of fostering the suspicions which 
his previous conduct had aroused. It is certainly 
not incredible that this list on the back of the letter 
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toMalone (if such a letter be in existence) may be in 
Malone's handwriting. But, who will believe thaty 
who already believes that the ^^list^' at Dulwich 
was written by Mr. Collier? Let Mr. Collier deposit 
this letter with Sir F. Madden or Sir Francis Pal- 
grave for pubhc inspection if he really wish to rebut 
the present charge. But it is note-worthy that Mr. 
Collier never takes that mode of clearing himself 
which a man of sense, strong in the consciousness of 
innocence, would naturally take." If he possess the 
means of rebutting this odious charge, it is surely 
httle short of insanity to withhold it. 

III. This is verbatim as follows : — 

" M' Hensloe at the rose on the Bankside ^^^tld'to 

If you like my play of Columbus it is verie . well & you sicned" John 

shall giue mee no© more than twentie poundes for it but If nott 

by this Bearer 
lett mee haue it againe as I knowe the kinges Men will freelie 

giue mee asmuch for it and the profitts of the third daye 

moreover 

Soe I rest yours 

John Marston" 
This was also made public by Mr. Collier in his 
Memoirs of Edward AUeyn, where he says^^^ 

" Similarly, in the case of that abominable imposition, the 
Seven Lectures, attributed by Mr. Collier to Coleridge, Mr. 
Collier withholds the production of any of the short-hand notes 
which he professes to have, and which is the only conceivable ' 
evidence of the genuineness of the lectures. 
" Page 154, note. 
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^ it refers to a play by Marston on tbe tulject of Cohunbua, 
of which we hear on no other authority. It is one of the seraps 
of correspondence between Henslowe and the poets in his em- 
ploy, existing at Dulwich College, of the major part of which 
Malone has given copies, but bDdtting the subsequent, which is 
certainly one cS tiie most interesting in the whok collection.^ 

Mr. Hamilton pronounces this letter a forgery. 
This it unquestionably is. The signature^ which he 
considers Kke Marston's, is to my sight very dif- 
ferent. The reader may here judge for himself by 
comparing the fecsimiles on sheet no. XV. 

In this case there is one ch'cumstance in which 
the manuscript resembles the notes in the Bridge- 
water and Perkins Folios. Mr. Hamiltcai telb us,^^ 

'' I soon noticed the existence of numerous qiodem pencil-marks 
underlying the ink, and on looking closely into the document, 
detected that the wliole of the letter had heen first traced out in 
pencil after the same fashion as the pencilling in the annotated 
folio ofShahspere's Flays, 1632 ;" 

That this is the case my readers may judge for 

themselvfes^ by inspecting the adjoining facsimile of 

the letter. Mr. Collier prudently passes over this case 

of proven fraud without a single remark. 

The Com- IV. This consists of a single slip of paper, con- 

taiohihabi. taiuing a list of certain alleged inhabitants of the 

hib'^^o?^ liberty of Southwark, in the year 1696. Whether 

Southwark. ^his manuscript was published by Mr. Collier before 

his edition of Shakspere, 1858, was issued, I do not 

know J at any rate I have not been able to find 

earlier mention of it in any work of Mr. Collier's. 

" Inquiry, p. 94. 
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Whether Malone referred to it in his Inquiry jb a 
matter of grave doubt. Mr. ColKer introduces it to 
his readers in the following words : — " 

''But Makme tells uB'^^Erob a paper now before me, 
'' which formerly bdonged to Edward AUeyn, the player, our 
''poet appears to have Jived in Southwaib, near the Bear- 
" Garden, in 1596."* He gives ns no ferth^ insight into the 
contents of the paper ; but he probably referred to a small slip, 
borrowed with other relics of a like kind, from Dulwich College, 
many of which were not returned after his death. Among 
those returned seems to have been the paper in questi(Hi, which 
is valuable only because it proves distiactiy, that our great dra« 
matist was an inhabitant of Southwark very soon after the 
Globe was in operation, although it by no means establishes 
that he had not been resident there long before. We sub- 
join it exactly as it stands in the original: the hand writing is 
ignorant, the spelling peculiar, and it was evidently merely a 
hasty and imp^eet memorandum. 

'< Inhabitaates of Southerk as haue eomplaned tiiis of 
Jully 1596 

M' M^kis 

M' Tuppin 

M' langorth 

Wil6one the pyper 

M'Barett 

M' Shaksper 

Fhellipes 

Tomson 

Mother Golden the baude 

Nagges 

Kllpott and no more and soe well ended " 

" Life of William Shakespeare, 1858, chapter x. p. 126. 
♦ Inquiry into the auth^ticity of certain miscellaneous pa- 
pers and legal documents, 1796, p. 215. 
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This IB the whole of the fingment, for sndi it appeanr to he^ 
and without fiurfcher explimatioxi, which we have not been able 
to find in any other document, in the depositoiy where the 
above is preserved or elsewhere, it is impossible to understand 
more, than that Shakespeare and other inhabitants of Southwark 
had made some complaint in July 1596, which we may guess, 
was hostile to the wishes of the writei, who congratulated him- 
self that the matter was so well at an end.** 

With Mr. HaJliwell^* I am strongly disposed to 
think that Mr. Collier is mistaken in supposing- that 
Malone's reference was to this paper j for Malone 
evidently meant to say that he had a paper before 
him containing a reference to the Bear-Garden at 
Southwark^ which is not mentioned in the ^^ Com- 
plaint of ^^Mr. Shaksper'' and ^^ Mother Golden 
the baude '' 1 

Be that as it may^ this document was last spring 
examined by Mr. Hamilton, Professor Brewer, and 
Mr. T. Duffiis Hardy, who all pronounced it an 
abominable forgery. 

V. This is verbatim as follows : — 
Assessment " A brief noat taken out of the poores booke contayning the 
^^'^^®^^^_ names of all thenhabitantes of this liberty w^^^ are rated and 
ty of South- assessed to a weekelj paim^ towardes the reliefe of the poore, 
wark. ^ i|j atandes nowe encreased, this 6*^^ day of aprill 1609. De- 

liuered vp to Phillip Henslowe Esquior churchwarden, by 
IVancis Carter one of the late ouerseers of the same Libertie" 

(Then follow the names of fifty-seven persons, with 
the amounts set opposite their names in which they 
are rated ; and among them we find these three), — 

15 Life of Shakespeare, p. 163, note. 
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d 
" Phillip Henslowe esquior assessed at weekely vj 

Ed Alleyn assessed at weekelj yj 

• #•••• 



; M 



M' Shakespeare 

This document was first published by Mr, CoDier 
in his Memoirs of Edward Alleyn^ 1841/^ (p. 91), 
and has been received as g^enuine up to the spring* 
of this year, when Mr. Hamilton, Professor Brewer, 
and Mr. T. Duffus Hardy examined it, and unhe- 
sitatingly pronoimced it a modem forgery. It is 
certainly a very clumsy business. The writing is 
an extremely bad imitation of a 17th century hand ; 
and it is on a piece of paper which had once served 
for the flyleaf of a book, as is evidenced by one of 
the edges being red. It will be remembered that 
similarly the gilt edge of the Dabome Warrant is 
one of the circumstances which concur with the sus- 
picion of forgery which the writing excites. 

The genuineness of no. V. of the Dulwich Manu- 
scripts, as far as I am aware, was not publicly im- 
pugned till the publication of Mr. Staunton's excellent 
Life of Shakspere}^ It is an unquestionable forgery. 
I have given a facsimile of it on sheet no. XVII. Mr. 
Collier, erroneously conceiving that Mr. Hamilton 
had impugned its genuineness, writes — *• 

^' Mr. Hamilton also falls foul of other biographical materialB 
which I met with, and which unquestionably exist in the same 
charitable Institution \i. e. Dulwich College]. One of them is 
a Flayer's GhaUenge,*^ collated by Mr. Halliwell, and printed 

" See Mr. Ashbee's facsimile for the rest. " Page 17. 

" Page 31. « Athen»um, Feb. 18, 1860. 

^ He means the Verses on Edward Alleyn. 
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bj faun in UMB, m m gtmaiafb wtbe, (d tib0 Mne kind is aerenl 
others tiuit faare ccnne down to our iiine. Anotim la a sort ai 
Msewimmt to tiie poor of Boatfawaik, dated ath of April, 1609, 
in wfaidi Shakeapeue i^pean aa a oantiibiitQr ; and anrelj it 
iaeaoqgfafrr ma to aqr of tiiia docamwit, that it waa aeen by 
Malone when I was only aeren years old, aa he haa himself re- 
corded in his * Enquiry/ 8yo. 1796, p. 215." 

This statement I believe to hare prodaced a con- 
siderable impression on the pnblic mind^ as nobody 
supposed that Mr. Collier would assert the thing' 
that was not, where detection was so easy. Bat 
the &ct is that the Assessment for the Poor of 
Southwark was not (as I have said) called in ques- 
tion by Mr. Hamilton in his Inquiry; but he might 
safely have done so, for it is a very modem fiibri- 
cation^ nor does Malone's Inquiry, either at p. 215, 
or at any other page of that interesting work, con- 
tain any allusion whatever to such xt document ! 

In his Rephf^ Mr. Collier quotes from p. 216 of 

Malone's Inquiry the following passage : — 

^ We see hence that Shakspeare had no motiye to reside in 
theBhM^firiarsbefbfethi»p^^[Mardil60i-5]. HetniU]. 
indeed, I belieye is that he never r^ded in the Blackfinara at 
an. Ercnn a paper now before sie, which formerly belonged to 
JEdward JUetfn, the player, our poet appears to have lived in 
Southwark, near the Bear-Oarden, in 1596. Another corions 
document in mypouesAmf which viU be poeodaced in Uie His- 
tory of his Life, affords the strongest presunptiTe evidence thai 
he continued to reside in Southwark to the year 1608.'* 

Now what has this exiraet todo with the Assess- 
ment in question^ which is dated April 8th^ 1609 ? 
Even acc(H*ding to the obsolete ecclesiastical reckon- 

" Page 49. 
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ingj the year 1608 ended on March 24th of that year^ 
so it is plain that Malone r^erred to some other 
document^ 

VI. The following* is a verbatim copy of all that The Letter 
remains of the postscript to a long and interesting AUeyn from 
letter addressed to Edward AUeyn by his most ex-^ ^®' 
cellent wife — one of those that Solomon failed to find 
among ten thousand^ and in Shakspere's day were held 
to ^^ mend the lottery well '' an there wtt'e ^^ one born 
but for every blazing star, or at an earthquake/'** 

once more &rweU till we meete w«^ I hope shall not 

be longe. thi^ ^aqf^ of October [1]603. 

AboQte a weeke agoe ih€r[e] [cam}e a youthe who said he was 

M' Frauncis Chalo[ner]8 man [& wou]ld have borrow[e]d xl^'l to 

1>oaght 
have things for [hi]i IC^Cs] Lt*^"*]* ^T^ 

Commge w^nt . . token. d 

I wonld have 

[i]flbene8ue[r]«* 

and mqnire after the fellow and said he had lent hym a horse. I 
feare me he gnlledhym thooghe he gnlled not ^ 

The line which divides the postscript marks the 

^ Mr. Hamilton appears to regard it aa a 0uei|a<[Hmi8 circum* 
stance thai/ Mr. Collier attributes the absence of ^rtmu doou^ 
ments from Malone's Inquiry to the circumstance that he had 
reserved them for his Life of Shakspere, (see Hamilton's J»- 
quiry, p. 95). But it is beyond question that Malone did 
reserve several documents for his Life of Shakspere, which he 
might have appropriately introduced in support of the state- 
ments in his Inquiry. For two examples, see Malone's Inquiry^ 
1796, p. 215. 

^ All's well that ends weD, act i. sc. 3. 

«* Mr. HalKwell reads these four words ". . I bene sur^^j 
Mr. Hamilton reads them, "& I bene su". With all the 
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bottom of the first page of the letter ; the words 

^^ and inquire/' are at the top of the second page, 
^^^^li®''* Now in Mr. Collier^s Memoirs of Edward AHeyii^ 
Bionofit. where this letter was first published^ the postscript 

is given verbatim as follows^ but not broken into 

lines to correspond with the original 

. . Qoe more. FarweU till we meete, wliioh I hope shall not 
bekmge. Thiszxthof October 1603. 

^ Abonte a weeke a goe there came a yonthe who said he was 
Kr. EranndB Chalcmer ^o wotdd have borrowed zU to 
have bought things for . . • and said he was known 
unto yon, and Mr. Shakespeare of the globe, who came 
. . . said he knewe hym not, onely he herde of hym that he was 
aroge • • • so he was glade we did not lend him 
the monney • • • Bicfaard Johnes [went} to seeke 

and inqaire after the fellow, and said he had lent hym a horse. I 
feare me he gnUed him, thonghe he gulled not ns." 

This alleged transcript was introduced by the 
following remarks : — 

'< Of this date [2(^h October, 1603] we have a very interesting 
letter from Mrs. AUeyn to her husband, written and subscribed 
bj the person ordinarily employed ; it is remarkable, because it 
contains a mention of Shakespeare, who is spoken of as " of the 
G^lobe ;" and though it throws no new light upon our great dra- 
matisf s character, excepting as it shews that he was on good 
terms with Alleyn's family, any document containing meirely 
his name must be considered valuable. The paper on which 
the letter was written is in a most decayed state, especially at 

respect due from me to such authorities, I must say that I am 
quite certain the true lection is what I have given. The s in 
xW and that in [tras]t I have had printed in italic type to 
indicate that only portions of those letters are left. Mr. Collier 
and Mr. Hamilton agree in giving a wrong date to this letter. 
*• Page 63. 
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the bottom, where it breaks and drops away in dust and fieag** 
ments at the slightest touch.^ The notice of Shakespeare is 
near the commencement of a postscript on the lower part of the 
page, where the paper is most rotten, and several deficiencies 
occur, ^hich it is impossible to supply : all that remains is ex>> 
tremely difficult to be deciphered." 

That is a matter of ^experience, I am probably- 
far less practised in record-reading than Mr. Collier, 
yet I find no difficulty at all in reading ^^ all that 
remains'' of this most interesting letter. My 
readers, however, may judge for themselves fi'om 
the accompanying facsimile j in verification of which 
they may consult the original at Dulwich College, 
or Mr. Fairholfs facsimile in Mr. Halliwell's 
Curiosities of Modern Shaksperian Criticism^ 
or Mr. Frederick G. Netherclift's facsimile in 
Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry.^ To Mr. Halliwell 
belongs the credit of exposing Mr. Collier's falsi- 
fication of this letter : yet he did so in such 
very gentle terms that a careless reader, who did 
not examine the facsimile, would infer that Mr.. 
CoUier had done nothing worse than (to use Mr. 
Collier's own words) ^^mi^eading some utterly un- 
important words." Mr. Hamilton is bolder, and 
plamly charges Mr. Collier with falsification. Mr. 



^ It is impossible that this could ha^e been the ease ; the 
paper even now shews no symptoms of crumbling into dust. It 
is torn, indeed, and portions are wanting, where the paper has 
all the appearance of having been eaten away by an add : but 
it is far from being rotten. 

"" Page 29. « Page 86. 
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Mr. Collier's Ooflier's replies are very curious. In ^^ The Athe- 

replies cdn- , 

ceming the naeum/' * he writes : — 

letter nx>m 

Mn. Alleyn. [a] '' A mmch-decayed letter has been preserved in the Libraiy 

[at Dulwicb CoU^e] from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband, dated 

Oct. 8, [sic] 1608, and in one parted it, according to my reading, 

she mentions haying seen '^ Mr. Shakespeare of the globe." (j3] 

It is admitted on all hands,, that the letter is very rotten, and 

that portions of it are deficient in this place ; but the gist of 

the imputation is, that Shakeq>eare was never spokra of in it^ 

but that I, taking advantage of the defects in the old paper, 

purposely misitepresented the matter. It is added*^ that for 

the accomplishment of this fraud, I misread and misrepresented 

the eontents of the letter. Now inasmuch as the old decayed 

paper is here indisputably defective, Mr. Hamilton conld not 

possibly know whether Shakespeare^s name had or had not 

been visible when I saw the letter thirty years ago.[7] I may 

or may not have mis-read some utterly unimportant words,[^] 

nor does it signify at aU, as regards his biography, whether 

Shakespeare was or was not in Southwark on the 8rd of October, 

1608 ; but I assart most diitmctly, that the name was contained 

in this part of Mrs. Alleyn's letter, and a dear and dead friend 

of mine could bear witness to the fact were he fortunately now 

aUve." 

In his Reply y^^ Mr. ColKer writes:— 

^ One of the first documents I locdced at was, I think, a letter 

from Mrs. Alleyn to her husband, dated 8rd [sic] Oct., 1603, 

upon which.bas now been founded the charge that I interpolated 

a passage not met with in the oiiginal. It was in one place in 

so decayed and crumbling a condition from the effects of damp 

and time, that I was obliged to handle it with the u^nost cam- 

•• Feb. 18, 1860. 

^ I apprehend this addition is a clerical error. The addition 
is a mere repetition of the last clause. 
^' Page 47-60. 
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tion. I did not rend it nor examine it doiely until afterwards, 
how long I do not pretend to say, but a friend, now unfortu- 
nately dead, was with me, and we then read as follows, in the 
latter part of the letter^" 

[Here follows Mr. Collier's version of tiie post- 
script as in Memoirs 0/ Mimard Alleyrty 8vo. 1841^ 
p. 68.] 

[j3] " Now the question is, and the only question of the 
slightest importance (though that is in truth of little moment) 
whether the name of" Mr. Shakespeare of the globe" occnrped 
in the most rotten and fragmentary part <^ the letter aA the 
time when I copied it. Whether it <Kd <* did not is not of the 
smallest interest, as regards the biography of our poet, espe- 
cially as there were two, if not three, other Shakespeares ** of 
the Globe" Theatre, then resident in Southwark. However, the 
charge is that from the mere lore of deception (^r 1 could have 
no other motive) I imagined the part of the letteo* in which the 
name of Shakespeare occurs, and corrupted the immediately 
adjoining portions for the purpose of giving my invention sup- 
port. 

It is indispulfcable that since I first saw and copied the letter 
at Dulwich, portions of it have crumbled away and entirely dis- 
appeared ; BO that Mr. Hmnilton's account of the contents differs 
from mine : he accuses me not ciily of inaccuracy, but c£ fraud 
and wilful misrepresentation, [y} I do not deny that it is pos- 
sible I misread some utterly xmimpoortant letters or words : the 
paper was hi such a state of demolition that it was extremely 
diffimdt to make tatj sense out of the lalier port of it ; bctt I 
did my best to give a fiuthM transcript, and I am absf^utely 
certain that "Mr, Shakespeare of the globe" was spoken of in it, 
and in the way I stated [c] * * ♦ Mr. Hamilton insists 
that the name of Shakespeare never was to be seen on any part 
of the paper which is now rotted away ; but how can he tell 
whether it did or did not exist there, when he cannot deny 
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tiiat miieh c^wliit wm originallj written an Oat part c^&e 
paper haa been nttedj amiihilated ?" 

To the all^^tioBs which I have distmguidied by 
Greek letters^ I will reply seriatim. 
B^iHuder to The Statement marked (a) m not accorate. In the 
letter referred to^ Mrs. Alleyn does not, accordr 
ing to Mr. Collier's readings or any (me else's read- 
ings mention ^having seen ^ Mr. Shakespeare of the 
globe' j'' but simply that Mr. Shakespeare of the 

globe ^^came said he knew him not^'' &c 

It is strange that Mr. Collier even garbles his own 
falsified version of this letter. 

(P) Admitting the defective and deoiyed state of 
the bottom of the first page of this letter^ it is cer- 
tainly If or the gist of the imputation that Shak- 
spere was never spoken of in it. Mr. Hamilton 
never made any such a statement. His statement^ 
is that 

** portdona of the three damaged lines are atill I^;ibl6| which 
are incompatible with the Shakipere paragraph^^* 

That is the gist of the imputation. Neither Mr. 
Hamilton nor any one else who does not remember 
the letter in a more perfect condition than that in 
which it is at present can say whether or not Shak- 
spere's name was originally in the letter. For all 
we know to the contrary Ben Jonson's name may 
have occupied one of the missing portions. But^ be 
this as it may^ the only portion which is defective 

"* Inquiry, p. 88. 
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contains enough that is perfectly le^ble to render 
it certain that Mr. Collier's paragraph about '' Mr. 
Shakspeare of the globe/^ never was there. Fortu- 
nately NO ENTIRE LINE IS WANTING. Counting from 
and after the words ^^ things for/^ the last four lines 
on the page contain nine entire words which are still 
perfectly legible. None of these words are in Mr. 
Collier's version of those last four lines. Mr. Collier's 
version of those portions contains forty-Jive words, 
(besides one in crotchets) not one of which is found 
among the nine yet remaining. But more than this. 
In the identical place where Mr.CoUier tells us that he 
and his friend read '' unto you and M'' S7m^(^5peare" 
(which is half a line) ^^comingew%ut . token . . . '^ 
yet remains unimpaired, and perfectly legible. 

(7) This extraordinary falsification is to Mr. Col- 
lier nothing more than misreading some utterly 
unimportant words ! 

(8) What Mr. Collier's object may have been in 
perpetrating this falsification, it is quite impossible 
for any one but himself to say : but admitting what 
he contends for, that it does not signify at all, as 
regards Shakspere's biography, whether Shakspere 
was or was not in Southwark on the 21st of October, 
1603, it still would be doubtless an interesting fact, 
(if it were a fact at all), as Mr. Collier points out,^ 
that Shakspere ^^was on good terms with Alleyn's 
family ; but the anecdote has nevertheless a signifi- 
cant bearing, as we shall shortly see. 

^ Memoirs of AUeyn, p. 62. 
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Mr. Corner's 
replies con- 
tmned. 



Further 
rejoinder. 



(t) This statement is incorrect, as Mr. Collier, with 
Mr. Hamilton's Inquiry before him, had the means 
of knowing*. 

But Mr. Collier further says,** 

[f] " Let it not be forgotten that if ray object had been to 
commit the imputed firaud, nothing could have been more easy 
than for me to have rubbed away a little more of the crumbling 
paper, and who then could hare detected the trick P' 

And again :— " 

[ij] " Here allow me to ask this question : If I had purposely 
misstated the import and contents of the letter, adding that 
it was in a state of ruinous decay, what would hare been the 
natiu*al course for me to have pursued f Would it not have been 
to have left the letter as it was, in the hope that when it wad 
next seen and consulted, as much of it might have disappeared 
as possible? Instead of doing so — instead of leaving it still 
to be exposed to the action of air and accident, I carefully en- 
closed it in paper, and either I or my friend wrote on the 
outside, that within was a document of value which should not 
be roughly handled, * ♦ as if to make sure that the next per- 
son who opened the paper should see that I had been guilty of 
fraud. [^] If, indeed, I had so misrepresented the contents of 
the crumbling relic, what was to prevent my rubbing away a 
little more of the old paper, and who then would have been 
able to detect the trick I had played ?" 

As to the paragraphs marked (?) and (i,) taken 
together, I have simply to call the reader's atten- 
tion to the fact that they are inconsistent. If, as in 
(i?), the ^^ natural course'^ for Mr. Collier to have 
taken for avoiding detection was ^^to have left the 
letter as it was/^ he certainly would not have yielded 
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to the temptation described in (?), viz. ^^to have 
rabbed away a little more of the crumbling paper.'' 
To the single paragraph marked (?^^ I remark 
fiirther^ that the paper not being in a crumbHng 
state^ Mr. Collier must have done something more 
than ^^ rubbed " at it j he must have torn out the 
tell-tale portions^ and that would have been as easily 
detected as performed. In the second place, I will 
quote the reply of a writer in ^^The Critic."^® 

" What have we to do with motives when we have facts which 
are not to be controverted P Mr. Collier very aptly and clearly 
sees how he might have removed the proofs ; but he does not 
deny that he is the author of the spurious version, and in that 
and in the original the proofs still exist. If we are to say that 
it is impossible that an educated man can be guilty because he 
has not destroyed the traces of his guilt, then can no educated 
man be convicted of anything whatever — ^then have D^. Dodd, 
Mr. PAxnirrLBBOT, and Si^jToHW Dean Paul been wrongfully 
condemned." 

In reply to the single paragraph marked (ii), I 
must inform the reader that the envelope is still in 
existence j hut that the superscription, so far jfrom 
being, as Mr. Collier says, in his own writing, or even 
in that of Mr. Amyot,^^ the ^^ dear and dead friend'^ 
referred to, seems to be in that of Mr. HalUwell, who, 

* March 3, 1860. 

^ The editor of " Notes and Queries" says, without qualifica- 
tion, that the superscription is in Mr. Amyot's writing. No 
one who has ever seen Mr. Amyot's writing could, I am posi- 
tive, trace the slightest resemblance between it and that in 
which the superscription is written. 

T 2 
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I believe^ enclosed the letter in it ^ce the pnblicatiou 
of Mr. Collier's Memoirs of Edward Alleyn. 
The anec- The Only question remaining to be considered in 
origiML relation to this letter^ is^ Whence did Mr. CoDier 
obtain the anecdote about Shakspere's purse-proud 
sneer at the poor hack who ^^ would have borrowed x*^ 
of Mrs. Alleyn ? Did Mr. Collier invent it ? Not 
a bit of it. I do not believe the story to date firom 
recent times. At present I have not been success- 
fiil in tracing" it to head-quarters ; but it was cha- 
racteristically (possibly in a genuine form) cited by 
a writer in the ^^ Prospective Eeview/'** who, so fai* 
from thinking, as Mr. Collier does, that *^ it is not 
of the smallest interest as regards the biography 
of our poet/' pronounced it " the only antiquarian 
thing which can be fairly called an anecdote of 
Shakespeare 'M The ^^ Pros jfcctive Review ^' gives 
the anecdote in these words : 

" Mrs. Alleyne, a shrewd woman in those times, and married 
to Mr. Alleyne, the founder of Dulwich Hospital, was one day, 
in the absence of her husband applied to on some matter by a 
phy^er who gave a reference to J/r. Semmings^ (the "notorious'* 
Mr. Hemminga the Commentators say), and to Mr. Shake- 
speare of the Globe, and that the latter, when referred to, said, 
** Yes^ eertaini^y he knew him, and he was a rascal, and good-for^ 
noihrng*"* 

The Review calls this reply '^ the proper speech 
of a substantial man/' 

» Vol. ix. p. 446. 



CHAPTER XII. 

The Foeged Sta'Te Paper. 

Besides the libraries of Devonshire House, Bridge- 
water House and Dulwich College, one of the branch 
repositories of Her Majesty's Public Records, viz. 
the State Paper OflSce in Duke Street, Westminster, 
is a locus in quo the forger's handiwork is visible. 
In fact, there is one document contained in a parcel 
marked ^Bundle, No. g22, Elizabeth, 1696,' which 
is a forgery. 

This forged State Paper purports to be a peti- The Petition 
tion from the owners and players of the Blackfriars and players 
Theatre to the Privy Council (n. d.) and from Mr. ^riSs mt 
Collier's account a reader might infer that it had ^*^ ^ 
been discovered by himself. He gives the following cil. 
account of it in his History of Mn^lish Dramatic 
Poetry and Annals of the Stage.^ 

'^ The Blackfriars Theatre, built in 1576, seems, afb^ the 
lapse of twenty years, to have required extensive repairs, if in- 
deed, it w^» not, at the end of that period, entirely rebuilt. 
This undertaking, in 1696, seems to have alarmed some of the 
inhabitants of the Liberty ; and not a few of them, ' some of 
honour,' petitioned the Privy Council, m order that the players 
might not be allowed to complete it, and that their farther per- 
formances in that precinct might be prevented. A copy of the 

^ Vol. i. page 297. 
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docmnenty oontaining ibis Teqnest, is pieeeryed in the State 
Paper Office, and to it is appended a much more curious 
paper — a coonter petition bj the Lord Chamberlain's play^fs, 
entreating that thej might be permitted to contmne tbeir 
work upon the theatre, in order to render it more commo- 
dious, and that their performances there might not be inter- 
rupted. It does not appear to be the original, but a copy^ with- 
out the signatures, and it contiuns, at the commencement, an 
enumeration ot the principal actors who were parties to it. They 
occur in the following order, and it will be instantij remarked, 
not only that the name of Kiakeq»eare is found among tiiem, 
but that he ccHues fifth in the enumeration: — 

* Thomas Pope, 

^ Bichard Burbage, 
' John Hemings, 

* Augustine Phillips, 

* William Shakespeare, 
^ William Eempe, 

* William Slye, 

' Nicholas Tooley. 
This remarkabU p^per has, perhaps, never seen the Hght from 
the moment it was presented, until it was very recently disco- 
Tered. It is sev^n years atnterior to tiie date (tf any other autlien* 
tic record,, which ooutains the name of our great diamatisi^ and 
it may warrant yarious conjectures as to the rank he held in the 
company in 1696, as a poet and as a player.* 

* Malone had nothing upon wbiqh to found himselif^ but tiie 
list of actors in some of Ben Jonson's plays, and the camera- 
tion in the licence of 1603. The name of Shakespeare is, in 
the latter, preceded only by that of a person (Lawrence 
Fletcher) not mentioned in 1596, as having anything to do 
with tiie company : Burbage, Phillips, and Hemings, who stand 
before him in 1596, were postponed to him in 1603, to such 
importance does he seem to have risen in the interval. . It is 
not necessary to point but other differences. 
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. It ia in these terms : — * 

' To th^ right honorable the LI of her Ma*^ most honor* 
able prinie Coii^sell 

' The humble petition of Thomas Pope EioJbard B^rtedge 

* John Hemings Augustine Phillips Willin gh^qpewe WiUm 

* Kempe Willm Slye Nicholas Tooley and 4?thers seruaunts 

* to the right honorable the L. Chamberiftine to her Ma**— 

* Sheweth most humWj that yo* petitioner/a are owners wid 

* players of l^e ]^uate house or theater in the pi^^ecixict and 
*libertie of the Blackfiriers w«^ hath beene for manie yeares 
^ vsed and occupied for the playing of tragediei^ coi^medies bis^ 

* tories enterludes and playes That ihe same by r^ison of 

* hauing beene soe long built hath fiE^ne i|ito great decaye and that 
^ besides the reparation thereof it hath beene found necessarie to 

* make the same more conuenient for the entertainement of audi- 

* tories comming thereto That to this end yo' petitioners haue 

* all and echo of them putt downe sommes of money according to 

* their shares in the saide theater and w^ they haue iustly and 
^honestlie gained by the exercise of their qualitie of Stage 

* players but that certaine persons (some of them of honour) 
^inhabitants of the precinct and liberie p( the il^^kfriers 

* haue as yo' petitioners are enfourmed besought yo' honorable 

* Lps not to permitt the saide priuate house anie longer to re- 
^ maine open but hereafber to be shut ypp and closed to the 
' manifest and great iniurie of yo'^ petitioners who haue no other 

* meanes whereby to maintaine their wiues and femilies but by 

* the exercise of their qualitie as they haue heretofore done. 

* furthermore t[h]at in the summer season yo' petitioners are 

* able to playe at their newe built house on the Bankside callde 

* the Globe but that in the winter they are compelled to come to 
the BlackMers and if yo' honorable Lps giue consent vnto that 

* w*^^ is prayde against yo* petitioners they will not onely while 

* I have corrected Mr. Collier's version of this State Paper, 
as I did that of the Complaint of certain inhabitants of South- 
wark, at p. 275 of this work. 
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' tb^ wint^ dfiduretbrbpfle ite rnaaaet wlvereby they nowe strp- 

* port tbem selues and tbeir fiuniliee but be vnable to practise 
' them selues in aoie playos or entedads, when cfdde Tpon to 

* peorfbrme for the reoreation mi solaoe of her Msfi^ and her 
^ honorable Oourt as they hauebeenehertofore accustomed. The 
' humble prayer of yo' petitkmera therefore is that yo^ honUe 
' Lps will graunt permission to finishe the reparati(Hi8 and attera- 

* tions they haue begunne and as yo* petitioners haue hitherto 

* beene well ordred in their behauiour and inst in their deal- 
' inges that yo* honorable Lps will not inhibit them from acting 
' at their aboue named priuate house in the precinct and Hbertie 
' of the Blackfriers and yo' petitioners as in dutie mostbounden 

* will ever praye for the encreasing honour and happinnesse of yo* 

* honorable Lps." 

This document was also published by Mr. HaUi- 
well in his Folio Edition of Shakspeare/ as a ge- 
nuine document, and he there gives a facsimile of it 
executed by Mr. Ashbee. The fact is that its spuri- 
ousness was not suspected till the winter of 1858-59 
when it excited the suspicions of Mr. Staunton. 
These suspicions were at once communicated to Sir 
y. Madden, who did not seem to attach much weight 
to them. Ultimately Mr. Staunton induced Mr. 
Hamilton and Mr. Hardy to accompany him to the 
State Paper OflSce, when both those gentlemen 
unhesitatingly pronounced the document a forgery 
executed by the same hand as appears in such 
^^ wanton heed " and elaborate stupidity on the mar* 
gins of the Perkins Folio. 
" Mr. Hamilton^ says of this pseudo-State Paper, 

" Its execution is very neat, and with any one not acquainted 
3 Vol. i. p. 187. 4 Inquiry, p. 96. 
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with the fictitious hand of these Shakspere forgeries it might 
readily pass as genuine. But an examination of the hand^ 
writing generally, the forms of some of the letters in particular, 
and the spurious appearance of the ink, led me to the beKef 
not only that the paper [i. e. document] was not authentic, 
but that it had been executed by ike same hand as the fictitious 
documents already discussed." 

This conclusion is point blank denied by Mr. H. 

Merivale/ who recklessly asserts that, 

" The handwriting is not only not the handwriting of the Oop- 
rector, but it is of an essentially different character and period.** ' 

As this assertion can be very easily disproved, I Pal»ogra. 

•^ -^ * \ , ^hicexami- 

have furnished the reader with the evidence on wh^ch nations of it. 
the judgment of the palaeographists rests, in the 
shape of three facsimiles, viz. of the State Paper in 
question, of two of the longer pieces of manuscript 
in the Perkins Folio, and of the Certificate of Players 
at Bridgewater House. These three facsimiles are 
on sheet no. X. The reader is thus enabled by 
inspecting one sheet to form an opinion for himgelf 
on the identity of the handwritings j on this point 
there can be, I apprehend, but one intelligent opinion.* 
But independently of any such inference, the docu- 
ment in question is a condemned forgery. On the 
30th of January last, in obedience to the instructions 
of the Master of the Rolls, five palaeogi'aphists, viz.' 
Sir Francis Palgrave, Sir Frederic Madden, Professor 
Brewer, Mr. T. Duflftis Hardy, and Mr. N. E. S. A, 
Hamilton met at the State Paper OflSce, and having 

^ The Edinburgh Eeview, Ap. 1860, vol. cxi. p. 484. 
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' snl^ected the documCTt to a piil8eogra]^c examina- 
tion arrired at the fbUowii^ unanimous dedsion on 
its character^ which is appended to Ihe document. 

^^^'^^ ^We,tiieimdenigii6d,at thedeoie of the Maat^ of tilie 

ingpalAo- BoUfly lutYe carefully igaminwl the docpment hereantoaDiieied^ 

S^'^'^^ purpoEting to be a petitioii to the Lorda of H^ Miyeety's 

guestixm of ^^7 Coancily firom Thomas Pope, Bichard Bnrbadge, John 

ite genuine- Hemings, AuguBtine Phillips, William Shakespeare, William 

Kempe^ William Blye, Nicholas Toolej, and others, in answ^ 

to a petition firom the Inhabitants of the labertj of the Black- 

friars; and we are of opinion, that tiie docwnent m qneetion is 

i^mions. 

SOth Jamraij, 1860. 

(Signed.) Piu.. Palgsavs, ELH., Depniy-Keeper 
of H.lf . Public Beooids. 
Pbbbesio Maddbk, K;H., Keeper (^ the 

MSS., British Museum. 
J. S. Bbeweb, M.A., Beader at the Bolls. 
T. Dmnmn Habbt, Assistant Keeper <^ 

Becords. 
N. E. S. A. Hamiltok, Assistant, Dep. 
of MSS., British Museum. 
'* I direct this paper to be appended to the undated docu- 
ment now last in the Bundle, marked 222, Eliz. 1596. 
2nd February, 1860. 

(Signed.) Johk Bomtllt, Master of the Bolls." 

It is a remarkable instance of the fact that the 
same evidence affects different kinds of mind differ- 
ently, that with fiill knowledge of the foregoing- 
opinion arrived at by five eminently qualified palae- 
ographists taken jfrom several departments of the 
state, the editor of ^^ Notes and Queries " arrives at 
this conclusion, respecting the document in question^ 
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'^in all probrf)ility it is geamne f^ and that amply ^ 
because Mr. Lemon^ ooe of the jimiors of the Kecord 
Ofl&ce, at the request of the editor of ^^The Atiw- 
neeum/^ conlarfbuted to the columns of that periodical^ 
the following" effusion^ which Mr. Collier digniies 
with the name of an ^^ important and indisputable 
piece of evidence.''® 

« State Paper Office, Feb- 14, 1860. -^^ Lemon's 

Dear Sir,— In reply to your questloo, I beg to state that Editor*^f?he 
the Petitioa (£ the Players of the TWackfriya Iheatce, alluded Athensum. 
to in your note, was well known to my father and myselfi be- 
fore Mx. Payne Collier began his researches in this Office. I 
am pretty confident that my father himself brought it under 
the notice of Mr. Collier, in whose researches he took great 
interest. 

I am very faithfully yours, 

E. Lemon. 

" The Editor of the Athenseum." 

It must at first strike every one as extraordinary 
that the editor of '' Tlie Atheiiseum/^ while he was 
examining Mr. Lemon^ should have omitted to ask 
that palaeographist whether he believed the Players' 
Petition^ to be a genuine document. But on second 
thoughts that omission will cease to surprise any 
one : for it is now heyond a doubt that even if Mr. 
Lemon had refrained from denouncing the document 
as spurious, he had too much honesty and knowledge 
combined to allow him to speak of it otherwise than 

« Notes and Queries, March 24, 1860. 
7 peb, 18, I860; » Eeply, p. 59. 

« qtum 1596. 
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as a very suspicious affair. Much as both Mr. 
Lechmere and Mr. IjemoQ have been ^^ badgered'' 
to pronounce an opinion counter to the sentence of 
8k Fj Palgrttr^i Sir F. Madden^ and Messrs. Hardy^ 
B^etrer and Hmniltdn^ tibey have found it expedient 
to preserve an unbroken silence ; well knowings that 
they could not conscientiooily dissent firom the ver- 
dict of fo^wy^ holrever much they might be dis- 
posed to fKXpsai Mr. Oolher of all participation in it. 
But Mr. L^mon^ in his anxiely to exonerate his 
father's friend from that SOTious charge, if he prov« 
anything, proves too much. He says, 

'^ I am pretty confident that my &ther himself brought it under 
the ndtiee^ of Mr. Collier^ in whose roEiearchea he took great 
iatewMji' ' . . .i 

Mr. Collier's Mr. Collier hunts the game thus started by Mr. 
Lemon : he says," 

*' Mr. Lemon, senior, undoubtedly did bring the Players' Peti- 
tion under my notice, and very much obKged to him I was, 
that he took eo^ much trouble to assist me in my literary inves- 
tigiatiom." 

If this be true, it indeed vindicates Mr. Collier^s 
character from the charge of having forged this 
State Paper j but it does so by utterly destroying^ 
his credit for accuracy. It seems that Mr. Collier, 
as we have seen, was the fii'st person to publish this 
forged document. 

He writes : — 

10 Eeply, p. 69. 
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" This remarkable paper has, perhaps, never see^ the tight ^ 
from the moment it was presented, tintil it wad very* renJdntly' 
di8<50Tered.*' . >' 

'^ Very recently discovered?^ — tt.6<T^ce»%in 1831^ 
can hardly be understood to Baeaa that the docuaaeut 
had been discovered three — much less, sixteen — years 
before that date. Now, the period when Mr. Collier 
^^beg^an his researches,^ at the State Paper Office, was 
in the year 1827 or 1828y according* to his accounLM 
Therefore, according to Mr. Lemon, the document 
in question was well known to himself and his 
father before 1828 at latest. Nay, further; since 
Mr. Lemon was not in the State Paper Office from 
1826 to 1836, the document in question must have 
been known to him (if at all) before 1826. Oonse*- 
quently, not only had it ^^ seen the light,'' but was ^^well 
known '' sixteen years before the period when, ac-r 
cording to Mr. Collier, it was first discovered. 

Certainly it may be said that Mr. Collier had 
made a mistake in supposing that it was recently 
discovered when he began his researches at the 
State Paper Office; but to my mind it is much 
more likely that Mr. Lemon, who was not in the 
State Paper Office at that time, has committed an 
oversight in speaking positively to a circumstance of 
which he could not have had any personal know- 
ledge : and that such is the case will be apparent 
from the following considerations:— (I qupte from 
Mr. Hardy's tract)—'' 

11 Eeply, p. 56. " Eeview, &c. p. 49. 
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Mr. Hardy's " He is only " pretty confident,** be Bays, tbat his fether first 
^^^"^"^ • bronght this document under the notice of Mr. Collier; but 
be speaks positirely, or at all events seems to do so, as to the 
fiiot that this doculnent ** was well known to hid fiither and 
himself before Mr. Colliar began his researches in the office.*' 
Now it seems no more than reasonable to suppose tiiat if he is 
only ** pretty confident** in the one case, he can hardly be more 
than '' pretty confident" in the other, which is more distant in 
point of time, and dating [$ie] from a period prior to the alleged 
commencement of Mr. OoUier^s researches at the State Paper 
Office in 1829; a period at which, if we are not much nnsti^en, 
Mr. L^non had nothing whatever to do with the State Paper 
Office in an official capacity, he having resigned his situation 
there in 1825, at the direction of the Under Secretaiy of State, 
*'in order that he might devote his time exclusively to the 
Oommission for printing and publishing State Papers,** to 
which he had been appointed Assistant Secretary. This o&ee 
he hdd until 1885, in which year he was appdnted Second 
Clerk in the State Papei^ Office. 

'^ Under these circumstances, without meaning the slightest 
offence to Mr. Lemon, we cannot but be of opinicm ih$^ he has 
spok^a somewhat too hastUy upon subjects which eoulS hardly 
haee eome within hds knowledge ; viz., the existence of one docu- 
ment in particular, out of very many thousands, at a certain 
period of time, upwards of thirty years ago, the period of 
Mr. Collier's first admission into the State Paper Office ; if in- 
deed his letter can be construed to speak positively as to 
the latter point, which, after all, seems somewhat uncertain. 
Mr. Lemon, doubtless, is speaking the truth to the best of his 

belief; but not one iota beyond this can we admit. 

♦ ♦**♦*** 

"But supposing for a moment that the "Players' Petition** 
was a genuine document, and that the fact of its existence had 
been discovered by Mr. Lemon [senior], his first duty, on such 
discovery, would be [sic] to communicate the fact to Mr. Hob- 
house, the head of his office, and to make an entry of the pur^ 
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port of the document in the official Repertory. There U no 
evidence that he did eitherj on the contrary, the Petition wa« 
never heard of by the public until Mr. Collier printed it in 1831. 
Viewing the matter, too, as one of i^eeling, and laying aside all 
considerations of duty, if Mr. Lemon, Senior, had indeed dis- 
covered this precious document, and been convinced of its 
genuineness, no reasonable doubt caai be entertained iJiat he 
would have been too eager to announce the jEact to the public, 
and that the whole of literary England would have rung with 
the intelligence of his good fortune* He, of all men, was not 
the person to conceal it from the chief of his office, from his 
colleagues, from his persond friends, and from the whole body 
of Shakespearian scholars. He was much too alive to th6 plea- 
sure of congratulation to have kept such a discovery a secret 
for a period of four years (1826 to 1829), and then to have 
communicated it to Mr. Collier, at that time an imknown indi- 
vidual, and recently introduced to him by a mere acquaintance. 
Such, however, is Mr. Collier's statement. But how comes it 
that he never thought of this before ? One would certainly 
suppose that Mr. Collier would have made some mention (as 
he has done in instances where Mr, hemojx* had introduced a 
document to his notice) of Mr. L^non's kindness in placing a 
document of such surpassing interest as this before him ; but, on 
the contrary, not the slightest allusion is there made to him in 
connexion with the " Players' Petition," altiiough Mr. Collier 
states that it had been very recently discovered in the State 
Paper Office. Why should he then have concealed the &ct 
that he now vouchsafes to tell us ?" 

Yet one literary man^ professiiig* some knowledg'e 
of palaeography, (though his profession is singularly 

* ** The Minute in the Eegisters of the Privy Council (pointed 
out to us by Mr. Lemon) is this," &c. Again, " This new and 
valuable piece of information was pointed out to us by Mr. 
Lemon." 
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belied by his obyioos igfnorance and incompetence) 

bas been ibnnd to defend the g'enuineness of this 

Se w^ ps^^do-State Paper, Mr. H. Merivale writes :— " 

^^^^ "" Sir Frederic Madden andMr. Hunilton have actoanjcer- 

tified that a docoment, in ihe State Paper Office is a spurioas 
document ; although its anthenticit j has since been confirmed 
hj e?idenoe which appears irresistible." ''In spite of this rer- 
dicty to which Sir F. Madden and Mr. Hamilton have pledged 
whatever reputation they enjoj as paleographers, the authen- 
ticify ci the paper is still maintained hj the best aathorities in 
the State Paper Office to be equal to that of anj other docu- 
ment in the collection ; and this opinion is curiously confirmed 
by the fact, that there are spots of corrosion by rust on the 
paper, which have eaten away not only the paper hut the ink, 
diowing that the tpriting as well as the paper w old'* 

Mr. Hardy's To these allegfations Mr. Hardy gives the foUow- 

^ In the first place, there is abundant reason for denying 
that "the authenticity of the paper is still maintained by the 
best authorities in the State Paper Office.'' Of the three As- 
sistant Keepers of Public Becords at the State Paper Branch 
Office, Mr. Lechmere, the chief, has hitherto declined to offer 
any opinion at all upon the subject ; Mr. Lemon himself can 
at most be said to have expressed only by implication his be- 
lief in its genuineness ; while the remaining Assistant Keeper, 
Mr. Hans Claude Hamilton, has stated his conviction that the 
so-called " Players' Petition" is an indubitable forgery, 

" Again, it is not the fact that " there are spots of corrosion 
by rust in the paper, which have eaten away not only the paper 
but the ink;" though, if there were such, it would point to an 
exactly opposite conclusion, as we could convince the Beviewer 
in two minutes, by affording him ocular demonstration. Pur- 
is The Edinburgh Eeview, April 1860, vol. oxi. pp. 455 
and 484. 
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ther thanthie^ our belief iif^ UkaJb tlie liqi&d with ^liicb thb 
document was written was not what is commo^Uj; calla4 * ^t^ 
or, at all events, the ink in use at that periodr > , , i 

** As Mr. Collier and his supporters, bowewer (nfttirJthstand- 
ing the contradiction previously notiQed)^ seem^ to hesrt^ite at 
maintaining that the Flayers' Petition is. g^uinor it would b^ 
little better than a work of supererogation to prove that ii is 
spurious. We therefore content ourselves with asserting tbat» 
be it original or copy, it was not writtai in the reign ^IS&sa^ 
both or of James the First, — ^reigns which, of course, we ptar- 
ticularly mention, because the handwriting is ostenaiblj fltt; 
imitation of the handwriting of that pmod, and the context m 
intended to bear reference to the first of them. The ortho* 
graphy of the petition, the ink or pigment in which it is writ** 
ten, are not of those reigns, and the writing itself is taiot^ 
with clerical anachronisms ; while the paper is, to all appear- 
ance, the fly 'leaf cut out of a hook, and certainly would never 
have been used either for an original Petition to the Council, 
or for an official copy of one. These assertions the officers of 
the State Paper Office, it is believed, will not be disposed to 
contradict. As yet they have shown no inclination to do so — 
(for even supposing Mr. Lemon's memory to be accurate in 
every respect, his evidence goes no way whatever towards esta- 
blishing the genuineness of the document), — ^^though, on the 
other hand, the reserve shown by them on this point (with the 
exception of Mr. H. C. Hamilton), is not unlikely to be mis- 
construed as seeming to give countenance to the statements 
circulated in reference to the great literary value of this spuri- 
ous production. That they entertain such an opinion in refer- 
ence to it, it would really be an ill compliment to suppose ; but 
if so [t.^. if they do], why did they not, immediately upon read- 
ing the certificate impugning the genuineness of the document, 
send to the Master of the Eolls a counter-certificate, declaring 
their own belief in its genuineness, and protesting against such 
a certificate being appended until further consideration had been 

U 
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giyen to the subject P Why, in such case, have they allowed 
Mr. Collier's assertions to be called in question, and himself 
defrauded of that testimony, whatever its value, to which he 
has a right at their hands, if they believe in its genuineness ? 
This, if ever there was one, is a matter in which the semblance 
even of a mistake should not be allowed to exist." 

It is worth noticing that in Mr. Merivale's 
rejoinder to Mr. Hardy's RevieWj in '' The Athe- 
naeum/'** he careftdly eschews all reference to the 
remarks of Mr. Hardy which I have quoted ; from 
which it may be reasonably inferred that they are 
unanswerable. Mr. Merivale does indeed mention 
the Players' Petition^ but for no other purpose than 
to reply to an allegation of Mr. Hardy's respecting 
the constitution of the Record Office ; which^ indeed, 
has a bearing, though a very subordinate one, on 
the question at issue : but on the question of the 
authenticity or genuineness of that State Paper, or 
on the collateral question of the judgment thereupon 
of the officials of the State Paper Office, which in 
" The Edinburgh Review " he had grossly nMsre- 
presented, Mr. Merivale has not a word to say, 
but prudently, perhaps, backs out of a discussion 
which has not hitherto brought him any KvSo^y and 
the further entertainment of which could not pos- 
sibly bring him any credit, unless he were candidly 
to confess that he had rashly stated what he had no 
means of knowing to be true. Such candour is not to 
be looked for till time has made an oblivion of those 
private interests which are opposed to the truth. 

" August 25, 1860. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Sfpposititiotjs jlsd Stjspeoted Doctjmeitts. 

Besides the documents which have heen already 
considered, there are at least seven cases in which 
documents, cited or quoted hy Mr. Collier, have heen 
searched for in the depositories indicated hy him, 
and cannot be found. These alleged documents 
are, 

1. A Certificate of the Justices of the Peace of 
the County of Middlesex about the Blackfiiars, 
(assi^ed date Nov. 20, 1638). 

2. A letter from Samuel Daniel, the poet. 

3. A letter signed '^ W. Ralegh.'' 

4. A manuscript description of an impersonation 
in a masque. 

5. A Petition fi'om the Inhabitants of the Liberty 
of the Blackfriars to the Privy Council, (assigned 
date 1676). 

6. A Petition from the Inhabitants of the Liberty 
of the Blackfriars to the Privy Council, (assigned 
date 1696). 

7. A letter from Lord Pembroke, (assigned date 
August 27th, 1634). 

u2 
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The first three of these documents oug^ht to be at 
Bridgewater House^ if they be not purely mythical : 
No. 4, if it ever existed, ought to be at Devonshire 
House : and the last three, unless they are myths, 
ought to be in the State Paper Office. But none 
of these can be found in the localities specified. Let 
us consider them seriatim. 

TheCertifi- 1^ This document was published by Mr, Collier 

cate from the ^ "^ 

Justices of in his New Facts, p. 27, where it is ffiven verbatim 

the Peace for ^ ,, ^r j o 

the County aS folloWS I — 
of Middlesex 

K^ktoffg ^^^^^*® ^^ t^® Justices of the Peace of the County of 
Middlesex about the Blackfryers* 

May it please your Lordshipps. According to the order of 
this honorable Board of the 9th of October last wee haue had 
diuers meeteings at the Blacke-Pryers, and haueing first viewed 
the Playhouse there, we haue called vnto us the chiefe of the 
Players, and such as haue interest in the said Playhouse and 
the buildings thereunto belonging (which wee alsoe viewed) 
who pretendinge an exceeding greate losse, and allmost vndoing 
to many of them, and especially to diuers widowes and orphanes 
hauing interest therein, if they should be remoued from play- 
ing there, we required them to make a reasonable demaund of 
recompense for such interest as they or any of them had 
therein : Whereupon their first demaund being in a grosse 
sume of 16000^* wee required them to sett downe particularly 
in writing how, and from whense such a demaund could arise, 
and gave them time for it. At our next meeteing they accord- 
ingly presented vnto us a particular note thereof which 
amounted to 21,990^ But wee descending to an examina- 
tion of their interest in their houses and buildings they there 
possess, and the indifierent valuation thereof, haue with tlieir 
owne consent valued the same as followeth. 
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Erst for the Playhouse itselfe, whereof the Company hath 
taken a Lease for diners yeares yet to come of Cuthbert Bnr- 
bidge and "William Burbidge (who haue the inheritance thereof) 
at the rent of 50*^ per Ann, wee value the same after the same 
rate at U yeares purchaae, as an indifferent recompence to the 
Burbidges, which cometh to 700^. , 

For 4 Tenements neare adioyning to the Playhouse, for the 
which they receive 75^ per Ann rent, and for a voide piece of 
ground there to turne coaches in, which they value at 6^ per 
Ann, makeing together 81^ per Ann, the purchase thereof, at 
14 yeares likewise, cometh to 1134^. 

They demaund further in respect of the interest that some 
of them haue by lease in the said Playhouse, and in respect of 
the shares which others haue in the benefit thereof, and for the 
damage they all pretend they shall sustaine by their remoue, 
not knowing where to settle themselves againe (they being 16 
in number) the sume of 24001* viz to each of them 160** 
But wee conceive they may be brought to accept of the sume of 
10661* 13s. 4d. which is to each of them 100 markes. 

All which we humbly leave to your Lordshipps graue consi- 
deration, Tour Lordshipps most humbly to be commanded. 

He I Spillbb. 

Will. Bazee, 

HuMPHEET Smith, 

liAWB. Whitakee, 

20 Nov. 1633.1 WiLLM. Childb. 

^ Ten years before, according to one of the Bridgewater 
Manuscripts (see page 246 of this work) the value of this pro- 
perty was 

£ s, d. 

Tor 20 shares .... 4666 13 4 

„ the Fee .... 1000 

„ wardrobe and properties • 600 

£Qim 13 4 

[But in 
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Mr. Collier' makes special mention of the disco- 
very of this document^ apart from his general remarks 
on the Bridgewater manuscripts : he says^ 

*^ Besides the manuscripts foiind at Bridgewater House, 
which formed the main sabstaace of my ^ew Facts, amother 
document (at what date I am uncertain) subsequentlj turned 
up in the same collecti(m» which rendered it most probable that 
the account of the claims of the Plajers and Proprietors of the 
Blackfiiars Theatre^ on their proposed remoyal from that pre- 
cinct was authentic: Lord Ellesmere insisted that I should 
keep it, as it was no necessary part of the other documents.^ 
It was a sort of summary of the account of the daims, in an 
Italian hand of the period, and underneath, in the hand-writing 
of Sir George Buck, the Mastm* of the Seyels to James I. was 
his memorandum that the Players and Proprietors demanded 
more than their interest was worth by £1500 : he first wrote 
£2000, but subsequently altered the sum to £1500." 

With the knowledge already acquired of the spu- 
riousness of the valuation of the shares of the Black- 
But in the Document of 1633, where the yaluation of ward- 
robe and properties does not appear, we have, 

For 16 shares ^62400 

„ the Tee ^£1834 



Yet these proprietors first demand ^16,000, and afterwards^ 
^21,990 ! Or, according to Mr. Collier's account of Sir George 
Buck's Memorandum, ^6234 and ^5734 ! I 

« Eeply, p. 39. 

' !From this it might be inferred that Mr. CoUier accepted 
this document, and has it at present in his possession. If so, 
and if it be not one of the Perkins series, it would be best for 
all parties that he should send it to the Becord Office or the 
British Museum for examination. 
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fiiars proprietors at Bridg'ewater House^ we mig^ht 
be led to suspect the spuriousness of this document 
also (if any such exist) on internal evidence. Never- 
theless this may be an unjust suspicion, and the 
document on production may turn out to be genuine : 
and if sOjit is conceivable that it may have iurnished 
the hint for the fabrication of the one at Bridge- 
water House. 

2. A second letter from Samuel Daniel, the poet, Tke snpposi- 
is introduced to our notice by Mr. Collier in bis New aimed 
Facts'^ in the following words :— Da^L" 

" At Bridgewater House are p/eserved two original letters 
from Samuel Daniel to Lord Ellesmere, both of them very in- 
teresting, but one of them especially so, inasmuch as one para- 
graph in it refers expressly to Shakespeare, though not by 
name. They are both without dates, but circumstances enable 
us, I think, to fix them pretty exactly. 

♦ «««♦% 

** You will observe that Daniel [in the first letter ^] adverts 
to his " brother's advancement " by the instrumentality of Lord 
Ellesmere ; and the principal object of the second letter of the 
same poet, preserved at Bridgewater House, is to thank the 
Lord Keeper for " this preferment." What was the nature of 
it we are not informed, but it was probablj^ procuring for him 
a Patent for a company of theatrical children : there is no 
doubt that this letter was shortly anterior in point of date 
to that above quoted. Daniel also mentions his incompleto 
poem, ** The Civil Wars between the Houses of York and Lan- 
caster," which he intended to bring down to the reign of Henry 
Vn., but never carried further than the marriage of Edward 
IV. The letter contains nothing regarding Shakespeare, but 

* Page 47—53. 

* This is given at length at p. 247 of this work. 
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at the maae ihiia^ it is so intereBtuig, on aooonst of tlie dia- 
tingUBbed writer^ the subject, and the penon to whom it waa 
addresaedy that I shall not hesitate to insert a copj of it. 
Commnnications of the kind, hj poets of ^ninence of that daj, 
are the rarest, and to me the most predoos, relics. 

** *^ Bight honorable. Amongst all the great workes of your 
WOTthynes it will not be the least that jou have donne for me 
in the preferment of my brother, with whome yet now some- 
times I may eat whilst I write, and so go on with the worke I 
have in hand, which Ood knowes had long since bene ended, 
and your Honor had had that which in my^harte I have pre- 
pared for you, could I have but sustayned my self and made 
truce within, and peace with tiie world. But such hath bene 
my misery, that whilst I should have written the actions of 
meuj I have been constrayned to live with children ; and con- 
trary to myne owne spirit put out of that scene which nature 
had made my parte. For could I but live to bring this labor 
of mine to the IJnion of Henry VIE., I should have the end of 
all my ambition in this life, and the utmost of my desyres : for 
therein, if wordes can worke any thing yppon the affections of 
men, I will labor to give the best hand I can to the per- 
petuaU closing up of those woundes, and the ever keeping 
them so, that our land may lothe to looke over those blessed 
boundes (which the providence of Ood hath set vs) vnto 
the horror and confusion of farther and former claymes* 
And though I know the greatnes of the worke requires a 
greater spirit then myne, yet we see that in theas frames of 
motions, little wheeles move the greater, and so by degrees 
tume about the whole, and God knowes what so pore a Muse 
as myne may worke vppon the affections of men. But howso- 
ever I shall herein show my zeale to my country and to do that 
which my soule tells me is fit. And to this end do I now pur- 
pose to retyre me to my pore home, and not againe to see you 
till I have payd your Honor my vowes; and will onely pray 
that England which so much needes you may long injoy the 
treasure of your councell, and that it be not driven to complayne 
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with that good Boman videmu9 quibus extinetU juriBperiti^ 
quam in paucis nunc speSy quam vn paueioribus faeultas, quam 
in midtis audacia. And for this comfort I have receired from 
your goodnes I must and ever will remayne your Honors in 
all I ame, 

SAMtTEL DaNTEL." " 

I see nothing in the contents of this letter to throw 
any doubt on its g'enuineness. But^ be that as it 
may, the letter cannot be found at Bridgewater 
House. 

3. Of the letter signed ^^ W. Ealegh/' we know The letter 
no more than Mr, Collier tells us in his Catalogvs ^S^egh." 
JSarly English Literature forming a portion of the 
Library at Bridgewater House ^ 1837 ; where this 
letter is given in extensOy and subjoined to it is a 
facsimile of the signature. From its entry here it 
is evident that the letter, if it were not a myth, was 
in Lord Ellesmere's library in 1837 ; and it ought 
to be there now : but it cannot be found. If found, 
it would probably turn out to be spurious ; for the 
signature has no resemblance in the world to that 
of Sir Walter Ralegh. I have given a copy of 
Mr. Collier's facsimile in sheet no. II., and along- 
side of that I have placed the impossible E in the 
Ralegh signature, and the almost exactly similar E 
which occurs in the emendation Etidy vice '^ And'', in 
the Bridgewater Folio. By means of this monstrous 
letter we are enabled to trace the chain of forgery 
from the Perkins Folio through the Bridgewater 
Folio, to the perpetration of the abomination at the 
foot of the Ralegh letter. 
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'^J^Sr *• ^^" Hamflton^ calls attention to the sospi- 
an imper- cious character of the language of a description 
masque. which Mr. Collier states that he discovered at 
Devonshire House annexed to a collection of de- 
signs for masques^ by Inigo Jones. The following 
is Mr. CoUier^s account of the discovery : — 

''When first I obtained pennission to look throogh tiie 
Bridgewater MSS. in detail, I conjectured that it would be 
nearly impossible to turn oyer bo manj state-papers, and sudi 
a bulk of correspondence, private and official, without meeting 
with something iHustrative of the subject to which I have de- 
Toted so many years ; but I certainly never anticipated being 
so fortunate as to obtain particulars so new^ curious, and im- 
portanty regarding a Poet who, above all others, ancient or 
modem, native or foreign, has been the object of admiration. 
When I took up the copy of Lord Southampton's letter and 
glanced over it hastily, I could scarcely believe my eyes to see 
such names as Shakespeare and Burbage in connection in a 
manuscript of the time. There was a remarkable coincidence 
also in the discovery, for it happened on the anniversary of 
Shakespeare's birth and death. I will not attempt to describe 
my joy and surprise, and I can only liken it to the unexpected 
gratification I experienced two or three years ago, when I 
turned out, from some ancient depositories of the Duke of 
Devonshire, the original designs of Inigo Jones, not only for 
the scenery, but for the dresses and characters of the different 

• Inquiry, p. 84, note. Also at p. 104j, Mr. Hamilton calls 
upon Mr. Collier to produce a document (containing the play 
of Eichard 11., and the Eebellion of the Earl of Essex) the dis- 
covery of which the latter had communicated to " The Athe- 
naeum," of Dec. 6th, 1856, leaving his readers to suppose that 
it was in his own possession. The fact is that the document in 
question is in the State Paper OflSce, and is genuine. 
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masqiies by Ben Jonson, CAmpion, Towndend^ &c. presented at 
Court in the reigns of our First James and Charles. The 
sketches were sometimes accompanied by explanations in the 
handwriting of the great artist, a few of which incidentally 
illustrate Shakespeare, who however was never employed for 
any of these royal entertainments: annexed to one of the 
drawings was the following written description, from whence 
we learn how the actor of the part of Falstaff was usually 
habited in the time of Shakespeare. 

' Like a Sir Jon Falsstaff: in a roabe of russet, quite low, 
with a great belley, like a swolen man, long moustacheos, the 
sheows [shoes] shorte, and out of them great toes like naked 
feete : buskins to sheaw a great swolen leg. A cupp coming 
fourth like a beake — ^a great head and balde, and a little cap 
alia Venetiane, greay — a rodd and a scroule of parchment."^ 

Neither these designs — nor any one of them — 
nor the ^^ annexed" description can be found at 
Devonshire House. 

5. All we know about this memorial is from a The sirpposi- 
remark of Mr. Collier's in his History of English ^iars Peti- 
Dramatic Poetry^ from which we learn (if we can ^^^^^ ^^' • 
be. said to Uarn anything at all) that this memo- 
rial was in the State Paper Office in 1831^ and that 

to it was annexed the spurious petition of the Black- 
friars Theatre, of which I have given an account 
in the last chapter. No such memorial, however, is 
in the State Paper Office now ; nor, as far as can 
he ascertained, was any such a document ever 
there. 

6, For an acquaintance with this petition, we The supposi. 

* titiousBlack- 

7 New Facts, p. 38—9. » Vol. i. p. 297. 
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^**"^^ ^^^ inddbted to Mr, CoUier, who jrives us the follow* 

tionofl696. . 7 & 

mg account of it : — » 

** The orders of the Common Council of 1575 drove the 
players, at least for a time, from places within the jurisdic^tion 
of the city authorities, and without delay they sought a situa- 
tion beyond that jurisdiction, but at the same time as near as 
possible to its boundaries. For this purpose they fixed upon 
the Precinct of .the dissolved Monastery of the Blackfriars, 
and here James Burbage (who, with others, obtained the 
licence of 1574, already inserted) bought certain rooms near 
the houses, at that time, occupied by the Earl of Sussex, Lord 
Chamberlain, and Lord Hunsdon, who succeeded him in that 
office : these rooms he converted into a play-house ; and while he 
was in the act of making the alterations, a petition to the Privy 
Council was prepared by certain of the inhabitants, praying 
that Burbage might not be allowed to proceed in his enterprise. 
It was signed by the Dowager Lady Elizabeth Eussel, by Lord 
Hunsdon, and by twenty-eight other inhabitants of the Liberty 
of Black&iars, and it set out the particulars above given in 
the following form. 

* To the right Honble the Lords and others of her Mat"* 

* most honble privy Councell. 

' Humbly shewing and beseeching your Honours: the Inha- 

* bitants of the Precinct of the Blackfryers London. That 

* whereas one Burbage hath lately bought certaine Eoomes in 
'the same Precinct, neere adjoining unto the dwelling houses 
' of the right honble the Lord Chamberlaine, and the Lord of 

* Hunsdon; which Eomes the said Burbage is now altering, 

* and meaneth very shortly to convert, and turn the same into 
'a common Playhouse; which will grow to the very great 
< annoyance and trouble, not onely to all the Noblemen and 

* Gentlemen there about inhabiting, but also a general incon- 
' venience to all the inhabitants of the same Precinct, both 

• History of English Dramatic Poetry, vol. i. p. 226. 
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' by reason of the great resort, and gathering together of all 
' manner of vagrant and lewde persons, that under cullor of 
' resorting to the Flayes, will come thither and work all man- 
' ner of mischiefe, and also to the great pestring and filling up 

* of the same Precinct, if it should please God to send any visi- 
*tation of sicknesse, as heretofore hath beene; for that the 

* same Precinct is already grown very populous. And besides 

* that the same Playhouse is so neere the Church, that the 

* noyse of the drummes & trumpetts will greatly disturbe and 
'hinder both the Minister, and the Parishioners in tyme of 

* divine service & sermons. In tender consideration whereof, 

* as also for there hath not at any tyme heretofore been used 

* any Common Playhouse within the same Precinct ; but that 

* now all Players being banished by the Lord Maior from play- 

* ing within the Cittie, by reason of the great inconvenience 

* and ill rule that followeth them, they now thinke to plant 

* themselves in the Liberties. That therefore it would please 

* your Honours to take order, that the same roomes may be 

* converted to some other use, and that no Playhouse may be 

* used or kept there. And your suppliants, as most bounden, 
' shall & will dayly pray for your Lordships in all honor and 

* happiness long to live.' " 

This document is not in the State Paper Office, 
and is not known to have ever been there. The 
authorities there are understood to repudiate it alto- 
gether. If it ever had an existence, which is, to 
say the least, very doubtful, it must have been spu- 
rious. No petitions to the Privy Council of that 
period were signed by such an overwhelming- array 
of names, as would seem to have been appended to 
the one in question,— viz., those of thirty persons, 
two being ^^of rank/' But further than this: it 
was the custom of that period to present petitions 
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unsized : of which a great many may be seen in 
the Record OflSce. 
Thesnopoei- 7. This letter is dted by Mr. Collier in his Nem 

titious letter -^ 

from Lord Particulars}^ in the followinff words : — 

Pembroke. ' ^ 

*^ It appears by an original letter from Lord Pembroke, then 
Lord Chamberlain, dated the 27th of Angoat, 1624, p«- 
served in the State Paper Office, and which was discovered 
there only recently, that the King's Players at the Globe were 
silenced for about a week, and that they were not allowed to 
play again tmtil they had given bond in £300 not to repeat 
the performance of the €hfM at CAet9.*^ ^^ 

This letter, like the two petitions, last-mentioned, 
is not to be found in the State Paper Office. From 
its contents, it would appear to be a fabrication, 
unless indeed it be altogether mythical, and never 
had any pen and ink existence." 

** Page 49 note. 

^^ Middleton's Game at Chess gave offence to the Spanish 
Ambassador. The Globe Players produced it in August, 1624. 

" It must be further mentioned that at page 190 of Mr. 
Collier's Catalogue of Ea/rly English Literatwre, &c. (referred 
to at page 309 of this work) that gentleman calls attention to 
a unique copy of Marlow's Sero am^d Lea/nder^ Edition 1629, 
" containing some peculiarities of Marlow in the hand-writing 
of Gabriel Harvey." Where is this copyp Does it really 
exist ? If so, whoever has it now should at once submit the 
writing to a palaaographic scrutiny. I have no doubt that a 
great number of these fabrications yet remain unsuspected. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The Vintage. 
Let us now look back on the ground we have Becapituia- 

^ , tion. 

traversed. We have passed in review the argu- 
ments adduced against the genuineness and authen- 
ticity of the manuscript corrections in a copy of the 
folio edition of Shakspere, 1623, and in one of the foKo 
edition of 1682 : ^ and we have seen on what grounds 
it has been aflirmed that these two sets of correc- 
tions are by one hand, viz. (a) the similarity of the 
ink- writing in the one to that in the other ; 0) the fact 
of nearly half the corrections in the former being in 
the latter also j (7) the concurrence of two sets of cor- 
rections being both written upon pencil instructions j 
and (8) both sets of corrections bang discovered and 
turned into " hard cash " by one man. We have 
also examined the claims to genuineness and anti- 

^ Mr. H. Merivale, in the Edinburgh Eeview (April 1856, 
vol. cm. p. 360), thus gracefully and fairly describes Mr. Col- 
lier's discovery of this foUo : — " If we were told by some 
scholiast of ancient days, that Aristarchus the critic, while 
wandering in the market-place of Alexandria with his head 
full of Homer, had purchased a bargain of figs, and, on return- 
ing home, found them wrapt up in a papyrus containing the 
genuine text of the poet, we should smile at the simplicity of 
the myth ; and yet the romance of Mr. Collier's discovery is 
almost as marvellous." — For once I cordially agree with Mr. 
Merivale: except that for "almost as marvellous," I propose 
to read quite 09 incredible. 
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quity of seven documents^ deposited in the Library 
at Bridgewater House^ of six documents preserved 
—or rather left to the ravages of dirt and mischance 
— ^in the archives of Dulwich CJoUege, and of one 
document in the State Paper OflSce. We have seen 
that as to six of the former seven^ and five of the 
other six, and the State Paper in question, the palaeo- 
graphists of all our public depositories are unanimous 
in the imputation of spuriousness. 

We have further seen how all these cases are 
connected, more or less, inevitably together. The 
questions now to be considered are these :— Did one 
man fabricate all these classes of manuscript mat- 
ter ? Who is specially pointed at as the fabricator ? 
The hinge on which the answer to these questions 
turns is the Perkins Folio. For this reason, among 
others already mentioned, I have devoted the greater 
part of the foregoing pages to the discussion of that 
one case : and for that reason I must now again call 
attention to the external evidences of forgery in 
that case. All that the internal evidences can do— 
and this they do most unequivocally — is to demon- 
strate that some of the manuscript corrections are not 
so old as, from the character of the hand in which 
they are written in ink, one would be led to infer — 
indeed, that they are very modem ; — and that 
some of them, in connection with the conduct of 
him who first discovered them and made them 
public, betray the source from which, as well as 
the person by whom, they had been surreptitiously 
obtained. But the extrinsic evidence goes much 
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farther than this, and is more direct than the in- 
ternal evidence can he. In what does it consist ? As 
I have said,^ the primal evidence of forgery here lies 
in the ink-writing : our proverb says, ^^ When doc- 
tors differ who shall decide?'' But here we have a 
case in which, fortunately for the speedy settlement 
of the question, the ^^ doctors'' are unanimous. All 
the palsBographists of the Departaient of Manu- 
scripts of the British Museum, of the Rolls, the Public 
Record Office, and the State Paper Office, who have 
spoken at all, have denoimced the genuineness of 
the ink-writing. No wonder Mr. H. Merivale, who 
is so bent upon conserving his own opinion of 1856, 
if not of saving his friend Mr. Collier, would fain dis- 
credit palaeography altogether j* but he might as 
well attempt to discredit astronomy, and insist on 
the orbitual motion of the sim. 

We have then the established fact of the spuri- The com- 
ousness of the ink-notes. Then the pencil-marks ^^^^ "^*^'' 
and words are indeed significant. Independently of 
the evidence of the inh^otes written beside or over 
those pencillingSy our senses cmd common sense concur 
in the decision that the latter are written in a very 
modern cursive^ which, I may add, in my opinion 
indistinguishably resembles Mr. Collier's ordinary 
handwriting. We may now reverse the process of 
reasoning, as Mr. Hamilton did,^ and say that 

« Page 114 of this work. ' The Athenaeum, August 25, 1860. 
^ See the note at p. 109 of this work. 
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because in particular cases the ink-writing' is overy 
(i.e. on the top of) the pencil- writing, the pencil- 
writing*, though a modem cursive, must have been 
written before the ink-notes. This argument of prece- 
^^wm ^f ^^^^ ^ *^^ pencil-writing over the ink-writing, is 
PantoiL well illustrated by a case cited in ^^ The Critic,''* 
where it is given in the following words : — 

" A curions case in fllustration of this occurred twenty-two 
years ago, when Mr. Thomas Williahs and his two servants 
were tried for forging the will of Mr, Joites Paittoh. In tlie 
course of the trial it was proved that the will was written upon 
the paper which had once contained some plans of property 
drawn in pencil, and the charge on behalf of the prosecution 
was, that the deceased had signed these plans in ink, and that 
the prisoners^ having rubbed out the pencilled outlines, had 
written the will upon the sheets of paper above the signature. 
At the trial, Mr. Nethebolift, senior, was himself a very im- 
portant witness, and his testimony which was of considerable 
length, occupying nearly thirty pages of the printed report of 
the case, went entirely to prove and that upcm oath that, 
although the pencil marks had been rubbed out, they were still 
there, and he could make them out distinctly under the ink 
writing of the will. In the course of his summing up, Mr. 
Baron Pabke very pertinently told the jury that " if the pencil 
writing is under tiie ink» as it seems to be, it is impossible it 
could have been written after." 

The argument from the modem-looking pencil 
marks and words to the apparently older, but really 
more recent ink-writing, is the popular mode of 
verifying the palseographic conclusion that the ink- 
writing is in a simulated hand. The primal arg^- 

5 March 3, 1860. 
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ment from the ink-writing' (which is the one mainly 
relied on by the palseographists), proves that the ink- 
writing* is, in a double sense, an imposition. The 
popular argument from the pencil-writing proves 
that the ink-writing* (old as it looks to inexperi- 
enced eyes) was written after it. These conclusions 
taken tog-ether, prove that the pencil-marks and 
words were instructions for a fabrication of which 
the ink-words are the elements. 

This result is naturally one that Mr. Collier's par- The Editor 
tisans have desperately striven to evade. Every n»tim draws 
scheme that ing-enious and disingenuous men could ^^^^ ^^®^' 
conceive, they have essayed, to obviate, if it were 
possible, the seeming'ly inevitable conclusion, that Mr. 
Collier, who, it would appear, wrote the pencil in- 
structions, must have concocted, if not executed, the 
whole imposture. The editor of ^^ The Athenaeum '' 
first tried to set up a counter authority. He had 
no fear of his men. The Fellows of the Society of 
Antiquaries would vouch for anything if necessary. 
But he reckoned without his host. In "The 
AthensBum" of Sept. 16, 1869, the editor announced 
that the Duke of Devonshire had " permitted four 
eminent Fellows pf the Society of Antiquaries to 
make a careftd investigation '' of the Perkins Folio ; 
that the folio was then in the hands of the Duke's 
solicitor ; that the four gentlemen in question would 
make known the result of their investigation in their 
own way; but that the facts they had elicited 
tended to prove how hasty and superficial had been 

x^ 
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the inquiry which had resulted in the impeachment 
of the gfenuineness of the notes. This statem^at^ 
which^ as far as concerned the Duke's permisi^n^ was 
apurefabricatiofiy was immediately contradicted, on 
authority, in ^^The Literary Gazette/' and "The 
Critic,'' and also in at least two provincial news- 
papers. The authoritative contradiction in one of 
the latter having* heen communicated to the editor 
of" The AthensBum/' he, in the week following*, most 
positively reiterated his previous statement. The 
Duke of Devonshire, as I have said, never granted 
" permission to four eminent Fellows of the Society 
of Antiquaries to make a careful investig-ation " of 
the folio ; but without waiting* for any such permis- 
sion, I believe some of the Fellows did examine the 
foKo, and the result was such that they did not deem 
it prudent to take the field against the paleeographists 
of the British Museum, the Eolls, the Public Record 
Office, and the State Paper Office. 
General con- jjere then we have a case in which 30,000 ma- 

elusions on '^ 

the Contro- nuscript notes, written on the vacant spaces of a copy 
of the second folio of Shakspere, are simulations of 
handwritings of the seventeenth century, and written 
sometimes on the top, sometimes by the side of half 
obliterated pencil marks and words— such penciUings 
being in almost every case instructions for the super- 
posed, or at least after-written, ink corrections. 
Here then — ^in the correspondence of the pencil and 
ink — we have the key-stone of the arch. To the 
penciUings is attached Mr. Collier's ^^ plain round 



versy. 
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English hand,*' in which, indeed, those penciUings 
appear to be invariably written, and to the various, 
forms of the ink-writing* are attached (in order of 
cogency), 

. 1st. The two documents fecsimiled on sheet no. X. 

and that on sheet no. XVII. 

2nd. „ document on sheet no. XII. 

ord. „ „ „ „ „ lA. 

4th. „ „ „ „ yy XI V. 

5th. ,, documents on sheets nos. VIII. and 

XIII., and the 1st on sheet no. XVI. 

6th. „ document on sheet no. VII., and the 

2nd on sheet no. XV. 

7th. The ink corrections of the Bridgewater Folio, 

for which see sheets of facsimiles nos. I. and II. 

On this 7th class hangs the Ralegh letter, of the 

signature to which a facsimile is given on sheet no. 

Now in this chain the fdlowing links are per- 
fectly indisputable : — 

Mr. ColUer^s handwriting=the pencil-writing of 
the Perkins rolio=the ink-writing of the Perkins 
Folio=the Certificate of the Blackfriars Players-= 
the Petition of the Blackfriars Players=the Assess- 
ment for the Southwark poor. This portion of the 

^ The second document on sheet no. XVI. I will not under- 
take to class. It is the only manuscript in the series as to 
which it is possible to doubt the connection with the other 
forgeries ; yet it is the worst executed, and most easily detected 
of all. 
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chain alone connects Mr. Collier, on very strong pro- 
.bable evidence, with the fabrication of the manuscript 
corrections of the Perkins Folio, with the fabrica- 
tion of one of the Bridgewater House documents, and 
with that of one of the Dulwich College docum«its, 
as well as of a State Paper. So far I cannot say 
that I entertain so much doubt as to justify even the 
verdict of noUpraven. Imagine a strangw to this 
imhappy controversy approaching it on this side : — 

1. One man discovered two folios corrected in 
manuscript, and (to put the case mildly, say) three 
documents bearing on the life of Shakspere. 

2. All the annotations and documents so disco- 
vered are forgeries. 

3. All the annotations of both folios, and all the 
documents, appear to be in one handwriting, (or in 
other words one man forged them all), 

4. Lying underneath or alongside the ink-correc- 
tions of one of the folios, are found pencil instructions 
for those corrections in one man's handwriting. 

Now in the first and fourth sections, two men are 
spoken of. Add to those, 

6. The two men spoken of are one man. 

6. The man in question occupied the foremost 
place as editor of Shakspere, and commentator on 
Shaksperian literature. 

At this point the stranger I have supposed could 
have but one point to urge why that editor should 
not be credited with the whole fabrication; it is 
this : Can it be believed that a man of Mr. Collier's 
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moral character could have done this ? Is not cha- 
racter to be allowed its weight against the accumu- 
lated circumstantial evidence ? It renpiains then but 
to add, 

7. The editor in question has been already con- 
victed of falsifying a document (viz., the letter, the 
essential part of which is given in facsimile on sh^t 
no. XVIII.)> which so falsified was made to haye a 
curious and interesting bearing on the life and cha- 
racter of Shakspere ; but in its pristine integrity had 
no such bearing on Shakspere. . 

Now this is the case against Mr. QoHieTf It is 
on this evidence that he^ stands charged with being 
himself the TrapaBtopOcorrj^ (as De Quincey would 
have called him) of the Perkins Folio, aad the con- 
coctor and prime instigaitor, if not the fabrica- 
tor, of various document, all bearisig- on the life 
of Shakspere. Mr. Collier's partisans have also ^®, "^^*?' 
laboiu*ed to deliver him from the 7th position : nsemn again 
but, as might be expected, with no success. The ^repre- 
editor of " The Athenaeum/' finding the case hope- »«^*»*io^- 
less, resorted here, as in the case of the Perkins 
Folio, to the grossest misrepresentation. Like a pru- 
dent man, he reUed on no facsimiles, but went off to 
Dulwich College, where the Master shewed him the 
famous letter of Mrs. AUeyn, in which Mr. Collier 
had contrived to 

" find void places in the paper 

To steal in something to entrap her*' — 

or rather to entrap a confiding pubhc in general, and 
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the Shakespeare Society m particular. Well, what 
did the editor of ^^ The Athenaeum'^ take hy his 
motion ? Why, he verified Mr. P. G. Netherclift's 
facsimile of the postscript. Mr. H. Merivale, Tmih- 
out toMng that trouble j had, shortly before,^ insi- 
nuated doubts of the fidelity of the facsimile. The 
editor of ^^ The Athenaeum ^ satisfied himself, by 
inspection, that the original contained the same 
damnatory evidence as the facsimile. Having* ar* 
rived at this painful conclusion, he again attempt^ 
to defend Mr. Collier fi-om the imputation of having* 
falsified the letter, and, to do this, he resorted to the 
grossest misrepresentation. In the very next num- 
ber of ^^ The Athenaeum,''® he wrote : — 

'' Since our article of last week on the Collier controyeraj, 
we hare been to Dolwich, and bj the courteBj of the Eey. 
Alfred Carver, have seen Mn. Alleyne's letter. The paper is 
worn and rotten; at the lower end, where the words " Mr. 
Shakespeare of the Globe " were found by Mr. Collier, most of 
alL Nearly the whole of three lines has dropt away, so that the 
fragments whieh remain are incapable of yielding any decisive 
proof either way,** 

When the editor of a periodical of such a position 
as that of ^' The Athenaeum^' has recourse to mis- 
representation to support a falling" cause, it may well 
be inferred that the cause is in extremis I 
Mr. Collier's Of all the offences with which Mr. Collier stands 

present posi- 
tion, charged, the fabrication of the Perkins notes is the 

worst. Shame to the perpetrator of that foul libel 

on the pure genius of Shakspere I The texts of 

7 The Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1860. « February 25th, 1860. 
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A Shakspere and of the English Bible have been justly 
regarded as the two river-heads of our vernacular 
English. Gallicisms are constantly percolating into 
it, as our social changes demand the admixture (for 
no other changes can render the use of French 
words necessary, much less expedient), and its purity 
is being constantly violated by the importation of 
native and (still worse) American slang, and the 
cant and shibboleth of professions and sects. To 
the texts of Shakspere and of our Bible we must 
cleave, if we would save our language from dete- 
rioration. Yet it is one of these texts that a tasteless 
and incompetent peddler has attempted to corrupt 
throughout its wide and fertile extent. What is 
the result ? 

" The fly-blown text coBceivea an alien brood, 
And turns to maggots what was meant for food."^ 

The other fabrications merely vitiate our Eliza- 
bethan history. That is a grave offence, but less 
grave than the other. The man who lies under 

THESE APPALLING SUSPICIONS IS THE RECIPIENT 

OF A Government ipension. Is this scandal to 
continue ? Is no tribunal to be constituted by the 
Government for the investigation of the charges pre- 
ferred against Mr. Collier ? His friends as well as 
his opponents have urged him to refer his case to 
arbitration : 

wg 8l irirpog fj 0aXa<r<r£Oc 

kKvSwV QKOVH VOvOBTOVfieVOQ (j>lX(OV» 

^ Dryden's Religio Laici. 
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For reasons best known to himself he evades in- 
quiry.'® If the case is not to be referred to a literary 
tribunal^ it may now be considered as practically 
settled. 

The complete view comprized in the forc^oingf 
pa^es will hand down to posterity the real merits 
of this case. On these merits it will sooner or later 
receive the adjudication of the public. They are 
not likely to be &r from doing justice in the hng 
run. To them I gladly commit the tad£ of return- 
ing a verdict according to the evidence adduced. 

One word more I will o£fer in anticipation of a 
possible chaise agamst me — ^viz., that of striking a 
man who is down. Mr. Collier is not down. He 
is not^ indeed^ upon his legs : but he is bolstered 
up by the officious aid of his numerous partisans 
and friends. When they ^^ let him slip down ^ " we 
will not strike another blow. ^^ Non nostrum est 
K€lfi€P0i9 ive/ificupeu^J' 

^^ It would have been better for him to have sooner taken the 
adyice of hk own heraldic motto— '*' Ben tacer parlar bene.'* 
It is noto too late. 
. " See page 126 of this work. 
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I COULD not, without ^^travellmg' out of the re- 
cord/' have introduced into the hody of this work the 
substance of the two chaises which Mr. Collier has, 
by way of retaliation for a supposititioi^ iiy^uy, 
broug^ht against Sir Fredmc Madden, forasmuch as 
those charges relate to matters in no way connected 
with the alleg-ed Shakspere Forg-eries. Sir F. Mad- 
den's reply was pubUshed in " The Critic,'' and has 
certainly not been circulated as extensively as Mr. 
Collier's attack. Accordingly 1 reprint Mr. Collier's 
charges, and Sir F. Madden^s letter, by way of 
Appendix. The latter, indeed, coiitains a narrative 
of facts which I have already given in chapters 
III. and V.J but I do not see that anjrthing is to 
be gained by omitting any part of that letter, so it is 
here reprinted in extenso. 



ME. COLLIEE'S CHAEGES AGAINST 
SIE P. MADDEN. 

How and why the Manuscript authorities of the Eritish 
Museum have been heated into such animositj towards me I 
cannot pretond to explain. I was always upon good terms with 
Sir F. Madden, whom I have known for more than a quarter of 
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a oentaiy, and upon two occasions I was of some semce to him. 
Of one of them I can saj no more; but of the other I may re- 
mark that it occurred within the last two or three years, and it 
was when he had involved himself in an awkward scn^ by 
purchasing manuscripts, which he ought to have known had 
been dishonestly come by. They had in some way escaped 
from Lord EUesmere's Collection, and the most obvious and 
important of them had actually been printed in a volume, with 
which Sir F. Madden ought to have been well acquainted. 
The late Earl Ellesmere heard of the strange circumstance, put 
the matter into the hands of his solicitor, and asked me to in- 
quire of Sir F. Madden as to the facts. I did so ; and finding, 
as I of course expected, that Sir F. Madden had innocentlj, 
though (nc) ignorantly and most incautiously, become possessed 
of the documents, they were restored to the noble owner, and the 
matter was dropped. SirF.Madden showed me some of the manu- 
scripts he had thus purchased, possibly all. One of them was an 
entire volume relating to the Mint in the reign of Elizabeth, with 
the handwriting of Sir Thomas Egerton (afterwards Lord Chan- 
cellor and Baron Ellesmere) on nearly every page, which Sir P. 
Madden, with his great skill and experience in pal8eography,might 
have recognized ; and the other was a very remarkable docur 
ment on parchment— so remarkable, that it is astonishing how 
Sir F. Madden could have become possessed of it without sus- 
picion. It was an Address Arom all the Members of Lincoln^s 
Inn to the Queen in 1584, declaring that they would defend 
her to the last against Spain, and against all her open or con- 
cealed enemies ; and the very first name at the bottom of the 
instrument (and it contained very many) was that of Sir 
Thomas Egerton, then Solicitor-General. This document was 
printed at full length in the Egerton Fapera by the Camden 
Society in 1840, and when it was printed it attracted much at- 
tention. Nevertheless, Sir F. Madden had bought the original; 
and the late Earl of Ellesmere wished the matter to be inves- 
tigated, though, as far as I am aware, it was never his design 
to prosecute. Beally and truly, if Sir E. Madden had thei^ 
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been indicted for receiving stolen gooda, knowing them to have 
been stolen, it might have gone hard with him. I should wil- 
lingly have been one of his witnesses to character. 

Some men can forget an injury who never can forgive an 
obligation ; but I assure Sir P. Madden that he was not in the 
slightest degree indebted to me on the occasion : [" upon two 
occasions I was of some service to him. Of one of them I can 
say no more ; but of the other" Ac. See p. 328 !] all along 
the Earl of Ellesmere was convinced that the Keeper of the 
Manuscripts had only acted carelessly, not criminally. The 
crime indeed lay elsewhere. Therefore I cannot for a moment 
suppose," &c., more suo. — Beply, pp. 28 — 80. 
" and if the Trustees of the British Museum would give me 
leave, I could promise, with no other means, to expunge every 
vestige of the famous signature, ** Willm Shakspere," in the 
Montaigne's Ussai/s by Florio, 1603, for which alone Sir F. 
Madden paid out of the public purse no less a sum than 
SlSOr—Beplt/, p. 65. 



SIR F. MADDEN'S EEPLY, 
TBOM "The Cbitic" foe Mabch 24, 1860. 

THE SHAKSPEBE DOCUMEICTS. 

To the JEditor of the Critic. 

Sir, — I have been very unwilling to enter into the arena on 
which the question respecting the Shakspebb forgeries has 
been so warmly debated ; but the language used by Mr. CoL- 
LiEB in his recently-published "Eeply '* to Mr. Hamilton's 
" Inquiry ** leaves me no longer any choice. Silence would 
now only be weakness, and a sense of duty compels me to 
notice what a sense of injury might probably have induced 
me to pass over in silence. The audacity of the statement made 
by Mr. Collieb, if not contradicted, might well pass current 
with the multitude as the proof of his confidence in a good 
cause — 
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Nmi, can magnit rntHm gup cre rt t m d aeia omg, 
Creditor a imiltiB jUhmo. 

Mr. CoiLvnoL ii not content with nring the legitimate wea- 
pons of defeooey but has not hesitated to ascribe to m jself and 
others the most unworthy motives lor the opinions we have 
gi?en. He has gone eren further; he has, in no obscure terms, 
insinuated (although, in his usual style of writing, pretending 
to disbeliere the insinuation) that the pendlUngs on the mar- 
gins of the CoLUXB Folio '^ originated " at the Briti^ Museum, 
and did not exist in the volume before it was ^itrusted to my 
care; and if ^a&ncy*' should cross the mind of any one that 
those pencillings resemble his own handwriting, the likeness, 
Mr. CoLLiSB says, can only be explained by the circumstance 
that his hand was familiar to many at the Museum ! In an- 
swering this accusation, I beg to give a narrative of the circum- 
stances which led to the Collieb Folio having been placed in 
my hands by his Grace the Duke of Deyoistshibe. 

During the summer and autumn of 1858 Dr. Maksfield 
iKeLSBX and Mr. SxAiniTOifr had called more than once on me, 
to ask my (pinion of the genuineness of the notes oi the ^' Old 
Corrector," as printed by Mr. Collieb, and also at the same 
time to express their opinion, from internal evid^ice, that the 
notes were of recent origin. So far from my having at that 
time '^ aided the case " against Mr. Collieb, as falsely asserted 
by him (p. 70 of his Beply), I coll upon the two gentlemen 
above -named to bear witness whether I did not express my 
great surprise at their statement, and manifest the utmost un- 
willingness to believe that so large a body of notes could have 
been fabricated, or, if fabricated, could escape detection. These 
interviews, however, led me to address a request to Mr. Col- 
USB, on Sept. 6, I8589 that he would procure me a sight of 
the Folio, which of itself ought to prove that I could at that 
time have entertained no doubt of his integrity in the matter. 
To this request I never received any answer, nor indeed, to the 
best of my belief, did Mr. Collieb write to me at all subse- 
quently ; and, although I thought it strange, yet I certainly 
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never took offence at it. I resolved, however, in my own mind, 
to prefer my request to the Duke of Devonshiee himself; 
but official and other business constantly interfered to prevent 
my carrying out my intention until May, 1859, when Profrasor 
BoDEKSTEDT was introduced to me by Mr. Watts of the Mu* 
seum, and having expressed his great desire to see the Collier 
Folio, I promised them to gratify, if possible, their and my own 
wishes on the subject, as well as to give several of my Shak- 
sperian friends an opportunity of examining the volume. Ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of May, I wrote to the Duke, request- 
ing the loan of the volume for a short time, and by his Grace's 
liberality it was sent to me on the 26th of the same month, 
late in the day. In the evening of the same day I wrote let- 
ters to Professor Bodenstbdt, the Eev. A. Dtoe, Mr. W. J. 
Thoms (a friend of Mr. Colliee), and I believe Mr. Stauktok, 
inviting them to see the volume. 

Having thus succeeded in obtaining the volume, my next 
step was to examine it critically on palaeographic grounds, and 
this I did on the following morning very carefully, together 
with Mr. BoKD, the Assistant- Keeper of my Department, and 
we were both struck with the very suspicious character of the 
vmting — certainly the work of one hand, but presenting varie- 
ties of forms assignable to different periods — the evident paint- 
vng over of many of the letters, and the artificial look of the 
ink. The day had not passed before I had quite made up my 
mind that the " Old Corrector" never lived in the seventeenth 
century, but that the notes were fabricated at a recent period. 
On the 28th Mr. Dtcb came to see the volume in my study ; 
on the dOth, Mr. Foestbe ; on the 31st Professor Bodbn- 
btedt ; and on the 1st and 2nd of June, Mr. Bbvob (another 
friend of Mr. Collteb). On the latter day, also, Mr. Hamil- 
TOis called my attention to the numerous words deleted in the 
margin, either with an acid or rubbed out, apparently with the 
finger, and many more half effaced. The motives of the " Old 
Corrector " in this proceeding began to appear most enigma- 
tical. One instance I recall to mind (not noticed by Mr^ 
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Ooi£xn» but ceiiainlj important to form an opinion of the 
"authOTity" of the Corrector) was in "As You Like it" 
(act iiL se, 4)« where Bosaiind says, '* His kissing is as fiill of 
sanctity aa tiie touch of holy bread:' The " Old Corrector" 
had written ** beard** in the margin as the em^idation, and 
th#n partially rubbed it out. This weak and unnecessary cor- 
rection was, in fact, suggested by Warburton, from whom, in 
my humble opinion, it was borrowed. From the commence- 
ment of June not a day passed without the Tolmne having 
been inspected constantly in my study by literary and other 
persons, and almost always in my presence. Th«?e was no 
preference given, nor am I aware that any speciid ^ invita- 
tions," besides those already mentioned, were sent out (as Mr. 
CoLLixB says) to any one to come and examine the book. 

It was on the 6th of June, when Dr. Maitsfield IkoIiEBT 
was examining certain passages of the volume very closely, 
that he first directed my attention to a pencil mark whidi ap- 
peared to him to be under the ink ; but I did not then pur- 
sue the inquiry. Within a week, however, afterwards, Mr. 
Hakiltoh again spoke to me on the subject of the pendllings 
he had discovered on the margins, some of which seemed to be 
imdemeath the writing. On this being pointed out to me, I 
again looked through the volume page by page, and was inex- 
pressibly astonished to discover hundreds of madks of punctua- 
tion and corrigenda in pencil, more or less distinct, in an 
apparently modem hand, which were evidently intended as a 
guide to the " Old Corrector," and in all cases followed by a 
corresponding alteration of the text in ink. En£ire words 
were also found written in pencil by the same hand, followed 
by a similar correction in ink ; and to my eyes, as well as to 
those of Mr. Bond and Mr. BLoiiltoit, it seemed undeniable 
that several of these pencillings did underlie the ink. The 
scientific assistance of Professor Mi.8KBLTins (who now saw 
the book for the first time) was then suggested, and the result 
of his examination by the microscope was to prove the fact, 
which to a practised eye had previously appeared all but oer- 
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tain* Now tlien I would ask, by whom and at wbat time 
could these recent pencillings have been made ? Certainly not 
at the Museum. It is a simple impossibility ; but if any fur- 
ther denial is required, I declare positively that the whole of 
these pencillings, together with the ink notes, must have been 
in the volume when it was first sent to me, and that during 
the time it was in my care it was kept in the strictest custody. 
The charge so boldly advanced by Mr. Collibe, that ^thou- 
sands of specks and atoms" might have been made in the 
volume in the Department of Manuscripts, and th^i construed 
into letters, as well as his insinuation that the fao-simile, so 
fiwthfuUy executed by the lithographer, Mr. F. Nbtheboliitt, 
jun., and published by Mr. HAiaLTOir, is im£ur or imaginary, 
are absolutely and whoUy void of fbundation. But, writes Mr. 
GoLLiEB, he expected different treatment from Sir F. Madden. 
And wherefore ? It is true that for nearly thirty years I had 
been on terms of literary friendship with Mr. CoLLrBE ; but 
is it on that account I am not to be allowed to give an opinion 
on a forged document, if he happens to have printed it ? Other 
editors and lovers of Shakspere have been and are still my 
friends, besides Mr. Gollieb, and why I should disregard 
their wishes, for the sake alone of Mr. Gollieb and his " Old 
Corrector," I am at a loss to conceive. From my official posi- 
tion, I felt bound to examine the volume and give a conscien- 
tious opinion of it, and to that opinion I adhere. The most 
absurd reasons have been assigned by Mr. Gollieb and his 
party for my conduct — ^in one place, that I was hostile to him, 
because he had been proposed to be the Head of the Museum ; 
and in another, because he had given his folio Shakspere to the 
Dtjee of Petonshibb, instead of depositing it in the Museum ! 
As to the former, I can only say, I never heard of such an in- 
tention until I read it in the Aihentsum of the 18th of last 
February ; and as to the latter, I assert that I knew not that 
the folio had been given to the Duke, until so informed by 
Dr. Inglbbt, in 1858. 

I now proceed to notice some ^th^ portions of Mr. Gol- 

Y 
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UEB*B '' Beply/' which are equally at variance with the factsw 
At p. 18 (and preyiously in the AihetKsum) he speaks of Mr* 
Pabbx's visit to me on the 13th (not 14th) of July, and, in 
regard to that gentleman's opinion respecting his own folio, 
makes the following extraordinary misrepresentation : *' WhoB 
ke went there (to the Museum) on the 14th July laie^, fc»r the 
purpose of inspecting the Pebeiks Folio, in the presence of Sir 
F. Maddeit, Mr. Haioltok, Mr. Maskelyke, <md others, he 
may easily have been confused hy the rapid passing and repassing 
of the folios of 1623 and 1632 hefore his eyes; and at la^ he 
may not have been Me to rememher which edition had really 
been his own hook. He spoke to the best of his memory, but 
his memory was bad ; and he may have been, as it were, cajoled 
out of his own conviction.** This is really too bad ; but I will 
not condescend to retaliate, otherwise than by a plain state- 
ment of facts. Mr. Pabbt came of his own accord to see me, 
and I received him in my study. On his entry, there was no 
one else present, and I placed the Collieb Folio on the table 
before him, and requested him to examine it and tell me if it 
was the copy formerly in his possession. Mr. Pabby looked 
at it externally and internally, and then, without the slightest 
hesitation, declared that it was not his hook, and that he had 
never been shown this folio by Mr. Collieb. His only doubt 
seemed to be whether this was really the copy that had been 
represented as once belonging to himself. I was astonished 
at this declaration, and sent for Mr. Hamilton, who having 
been introduced to Mr. Pabbt, the latter repeated his state- 
ment, and, at my request, wrote down as follows : 

British Museum, July 19, 1859. 
On being diown an old edition of Shakespeare's plays, I think I can posi- 
tively say that it is not the book which Mr. Gray gave me in or about 1806. 
Sir Frederick Madden stated to me that this copy of Shakespeare, which he 
now produces to me, was once in Mr. Collier's, possession. 

(Signed) Era". Chas. Pahrt. 

I may add that Mr, Pabbt declared, in the hearing of Mr. 
Hamiltoit and myself (as he subsequently did to others), that 
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this volume was of tHe edition 1623 ; that It was it fim'6bt6 
dark binding, with a new back lettered with *tSe date ; thait * A 
had no writing on the upper cover, wa^ not-Bo'thiick^ dn'd' had 
a broader margin. Will this satisfy Mt. Collieb? ' If Ito^ 
and as a complete refutation of the juggling trici, of WhfcB 
Mr. CoLLiEB has ventured to accuse me and my coHeagu^s,^! 
have since received the following letter from Mr. Pabby : ' I 

March 12, 1860. 
I have this instant received your note requesting me to say whether the 
statement made by Mr. CJollier in the Athenaum of Feb. 18 last, nameljc, 
that you had confused me by passing and repassing several folio ^^dco* 
speares before me, was true. I have no hesitation whatever in flatly con-^ 
tradicting that assertion. While I was conversing with you on the subject, 
you brought a large old book and placed it on the table. I looked at it 
several times whilst we were speaking together, and was greatly surpriiidct 
when at length you took it up and said that was the book in qijiBStion. I 
felt perfectly assured that I had never seen that book before. I also now 
must add that you did not show me any other book whatever, or speak of 
any other book on that occasion. 

I am, &c. ' ' ' 

(Signed) F. C. Parrj, 

In another part of the " Eeply" Mr. Collieb speaks of 
what he terms " a mighty fuss " made by Mr. Hamilton* iii 
his first letter " regarding the water-mark on the fly-leaf;** 
and then proceeds distinctly to charge Mr. Hamilton, ** or 
somebody else,** with the crime (for crime it would be) of 
having abstracted this fly-leaf from the volume. I deny the 
charge. It is a pure invention. No fly-leaf was in the book 
when I received it, nor does Mr. ICamiIton" speak of any fly- 
leaf, but only of the " water-mark of the leaves pasted inside 
the covers.** Mr. Collieb is pleased to convert these leaves 
into a ** fly-leaf," and then to accuse some person in my Ife- 
partment of abstracting a leaf that had no existence ! 

As to the personalities indulged in by Mr. Collieb towards 
myself, my answer shall be as brief as is consistent with a due 
explanation of the facts. Eor the sake, apparently, of divert- 
ing the attention of the public from the real points at issue, 
he has not scrupled to bring a charge against \ne which he 

Y 2 
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must bare known to be fiilBe. He coQunencee by assertiD^ 
that on two occasions he was " of some service to me," but of 
one of these he '^ can say no more/' Why not P I call upon 
Mr. CoLUEB to speak out. Surely there is no service really 
rendered to me by Mr. Collieb that he need be reluctant to 
mention, or I myself, if true, to acknowledge. But vrith regard 
to the other service, he refers to the piurchase by me of certain 
documents which '^ had escaped from Lord Ellesmebe's col- 
lection,*' and his charge is, that I bought manuscripts which 
" I ought to have known had been dishonestly come bj." He 
then proceeds thus : '' The late Earl Ellesmebe heard of the 
strange circumstance, put the matter into the hands of his 
solicitor, and asked me to inquire of Sir F. Maddek as to the 
facts. I did so, and finding, as I of course expected, that Sir 
P. Maddek had innocently, though ignorantly and most in- 
cautiously, become possessed of the documents, they were 
restored to the noble owner, and the matter was dropped." 
Mr. Collieb then concludes that, '^ if Sir E. Maddek had 
been indicted for receiving stolen goods, knowing them to have 
been stolen, it might have gone hard vdth him." Never was 
any transaction so wilfully misrepresented ! The facts are 
these : In October, 1854 (not two or three years ago, as Mr. 
Collieb states) some circumstances occurred which induced 
me to doubt whether a number of loose papers and an original 
document on parchment in a very damaged state, which had 
been purchased some time previously j&om a person of great 
apparent respectability (and who stated he had bought them at 
Shrewsbury), were fairly come by, and whether the parchment 
document might not have '* escaped " from Lord Ellesmebs's 
Ubrary. As soon as this doubt arose I wrote to Mr. Collieb, 
and requested him to come as soon as possible to examine these 
manuscripts, as I vnshed to communicate the result to Lord 
Ellesmebe before I brought it to the notice of the Trustees. 
Mr. Collieb came a day or two afterwards, and was shown 
the whole of the documents purchased. Mr. Collieb then 
wrote to Lord Ellesmebe, who knew nothing of the matter. 
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but expressed his obligation to myself; and it was only by 
means of a letter from the individual of whom I had bought 
the papers (communicated to me by Mr. Colliee) that it was 
ascertained how they had been lost. It was at my suggestion 
that Lord Ellesmerb applied to the Trustees for the restora- 
tion of the manuscripts ; and it was not till after the meeting 
of the committee, on the 11th November, that Lord Elles- 
MEEE thought of referring the matter to his solicitor, and, after 
some legal discussion, the whole of the manuscripts were finally 
restored to Bridgewater House. "What the " service " was, ren- 
dered to me by Mr. Collieb in this affair, I am at a loss to 
understand. On the contrary, I have good reason to believe 
that Mr. Collieb prejudiced Lord Ellesmebe's mind against 
me. I had acted throughout openly and without reserve. I 
had bought the manuscripts of a respectable individual ; I was 
quite unconscious of the real ownership ; I was the first subse- 
quently to suspect it ; and then took all the steps in my power 
to assist in the restoration of the manuscripts to the owner. 
But Mr. Collieb says, that, though " innocently,'* I obtained 
the documents " ignorantly ;" and that I " ought to have been 
well acquainted " with a volume of " Egerton Papers,'* pub- 
lished by the Camden Society in 1840. Now, I have to ob- 
serve that this volume was printed thirteen years previous to 
the purchase of the papers, that it is a quarto of 485 pages, 
and that it contains no less than 219 miscellaneous articles on 
all sorts of subjects. In this volume were printed two (and 
two only) of the whole collection of manuscripts purchased. 
Is it not requiring rather too much, even of the most accurate 
memory, to recall to mind two papers in the middle of a thick 
quarto volume, after such a lapse of time? Could Mr. Col- 
lieb himself do it ? But the real fact remains to be told. In 
the year of the publication of the Camden volume, I was too 
much occupied by literary labours to be able to devote much 
attention to works not connected with them, and when I re- 
ceived Mr. Collieb's volume jfrom the Camden Society, I did 
what I doubt not some other members might have done, that 
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is to wj, place it on a shelf of my library nnopened. In con- 
firmation of what I hare abore written, I can produce letters 
and reports still in my hands ; and Sir Hxkby Ellis and Mr. 
Hawi^s (both of whom were consulted throughout) would, 
I am confident, confirm my statement. And so much for the 
" obligation ** which Mr. Collixb says some men (meaning 
myself) can never forgive ! 

There is one more point I must mention before I conclude, 
although a very slight matter. At p. 53 of his '^ Beply," Mr. 
CoLLiEB alludes to the autograph signature of Shulsfebb in 
Flobio's Montaigne, which he declares he could easily ^ ex- 
punge," if permitted, and for which, he says, " Sir P. MAnnsK 
paid out of the public purse no less than IdOl** I certainly 
wrote an article in 1837, to endeavour to prove this signature 
to be genuine, and Mr. Collieb himself ('' Life of Shake- 
speare," p. ccxxxvi. edit. 1844) fully admits it to be so ; bat 
as to the purchase for the Museum, I had nothing to do with 
it. It was bought by the Head of the Department of Printed 
Books, and has belonged ever since to that Department. 

The literary public, I am sure, will not take much interest 
in personal disputes of this kind ; and I think it would have 
been a far preferable course if Mr. Collieb and his Mends 
had proposed the nomination of a tribunal of competent per- 
sons, who should hear and exam«ie the evidence connected with 
the whole of the Shaesfebe forgeries, and pronounce defi- 
nitely on them. 

I am. Sir, your obedient servant, 

F. Maddett. 

British Museum, 20th March, 1860. 
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•eates that it is in f^yonr of the genuineness of the manuscript notes in the 
Perkins Folio ; or of iauy of the docnnients in question. On the contrary, a 
dagger (f) indicates that it is against their genuineness. The absence of both 
signs is an indication of neutrality. 



I.--BOOKS AJ^B PAMPHLETS. 

♦The History of Englisli Dramatic Poetry to the time of 
Shakespeare : and Annals of the Stage to the Eestoration, by 
J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S, A. 3 vok ., . 1831 

* New Facts regarding the Life of Shakespeiure, in a letter to 

Thomas Amyot, Esq., P;R.S. Treasnrer of the Society of 
Antiquwies, from T. Payne Collin, E.S.A. • . 1835 

(25 copies also were printed on large paper.) 
♦New Particulars regardiiig the "Works of Shakespeare^ in a 
letter to the Eev. A. Byce, B.A.> Editor of ike Works 
of Peele, Q-reene, Webster, &c. from J. Payne Collier, 

E.S.A 1836 

(25 copies also were printed on large paper.) 

* A Catalogue, Biographical and Critical, of early English Lite- 

rature ; forming a portion of the Library at Bridgewater 
House, &c. Edited by J, Payne Collier, Esq., P.S.A. 1837 

* Further particulars regarding Shakespeare and his Works, in 

a letter to the Eev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A., from J. Payne 

Cpmv,F.S.A 1839 

(25 copies also were printed on large paper.) 

* Memou's of Edward Alleyn, Founder of Dulwich College : in- 

cluding some new particulars respecting Shi^espeare, Ben 
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Jonson, Massinger, Marston, Dekker, Ac, by J. Payne Col- 
lier, Esq., P.S.A, 1841 

Printed for the Shakespeare Societj. 

* Beasona for a New Edition of Shakespeare's Works, containing 

notices of the defects of former impressions, and pointing 
out the lately acquired means of illustrating the Plays, 
Poems, and Biography of the Poet, by J. Payne CoUier, 

Esq.,P.SjL 1841 

2Dd Edition, 1842. 

* The Works of Shakespeare. Edited by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 
F.S.A., 8 vols. .... 1841—1844 

The Alleyn Papers, A Collection of Original Documents, 

illustrative of the Life and Times of Edward Alleyn, and of 

the early English Stage and Drama. With an introduction 

by J. Payne CoUier, Esq., F.S.A. . . - 1843 

Printed for the Shakespeare Society. 

* Notes and Emendations to the text of Shakespeare's Plays, 

from early manuscript corrections in a copy of the folio, 1632, 
in the possession of J. Payne Collier, Esq., F.S.A. . 1852 
Printed for the Shakspere Society, pp. 512. 
Fubhshed Janoarj, 1853. 
2nd Edition, pp. 528, 1853. 
Translate into Grerman, by Dr. Leo (1853), and forming the sub- 
stance of Dr. Julius Presets supplementary volume of Shakespeare's 
Dramatic Works (1863), and of Dr. Delius' << English Theatre in 
Shakspeare's Time." 
A Few Bemarks on the Emendation, '*Who smothers her 
with painting," in the Play of Cynibelme, Discovered by Mr* 
Collier, in a Corrected Copy of the Second Edition of iShake- 
9peare. By J. O. Halliwell, Esq., P.E.S., &c. . 1852 

Petulantly replied to by Mr. CToUier in the addenda to his Notes and 
Emendations, 1st Edition, 
t Curiosities of Modem Shaksperian Criticism. By J. O. Halli- 
well, Esq., E.E.S., &c . . . 1853 
This is an able exposure of the misrepresentations of a review of 
Vol. I., of Mr. HalliweH's Folio Shakespeare, in " The Athenseum." 
This rejoinder was noticed in that periodical for August 13, 1853, where 
the writer refuses " to retract or to alter" any of his statements. These 
articles form a most instructive example of the excess to which the 
partisanship of reviewers can run. 
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fThe Text of Shakespeare Yindicated from the interpohitioiui 
and cormptions advocated hj John Payne Collier, Esq., in his 
Notes and Emendations. By Samuel Weller Singer. 1853 
Thifl was the first publication that took the field against the genuine- 
ness of the Perkins manuscript notes, on internal evidence. It has the 
virtue oi earnestness, and the vice of intemperance. In a critical point 
of view it is nearly valueless. It was severelj reviewed in ** The Athe- 
nsBum," May 28 and June 4th, 1853. 
Observations on some of the Manuscript Emendations of the 
text of Shakespeare, and are they copyright ? By J. O. Hal- 
liwell, Esq., r.E.S., &o. .... 1853 

f Observations on the Shaksperian Eorgeries at Bridgewater 
House ; illustrative of a facsimile of the spurious Letter of 
H. S. By James O. Halliwell, Esq. pp. 8. . 1853 

Printed " for private circulation only." 
A Few Notes on Shakespeare ; with occasional remarks on the 
emendations of the manuscript corrector in Mr. Collier's 
copy of the folio, 1632. By the Eev. Alexander Dyce 1853 
A few Words in reply to the Animadversions of the Eev. Mr. 
Dyce on Mr. Hunter's "Disquisition on the Tempest" 
(1839) ; and his "New Illustrations of the Life, Studies and 
Writings of Shakespeare** (1845) ; contained in his work enti. 
tied " A Few Notes, &c. &c." By the author of the Disqui- 
sition and the Illustrations .... 1853 

• Old Lamps, or New ? A plea for the original Editions of the 
Text of Shakspere : forming an introductory notice to the 
Stratford Shakspere. Edited by Charles Knight . 1853 

* The Plays of Shakespeare. The text regulated by the old 

copies, and by the recently discovered folio of 1632. By J. 

Payne Collier, Esq., E.S.A., 1 vol. . . . 1853 

'' It would almost seem that the one volume had been printed from 
some modem copy, (certainly it is not from Mr. Collier's own edition 
in eight yolumes) with the insertion of all the alterations that had been 
published in Ncftes and Emendations ; that afterwards the volume had 
been collated with the folio of 1632, and where auj further deviations 
from that text had been discovered in the one-volume edition, they had 
been inserted, first in the margin of the folio ( 1), and then in the "list" 
of all the MS. Emendations.'' Mr. T. J. Amold.—iya8er*s Magazine, 
Feb. 1860. 
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tShabeipeare^i Scbdar, beiag Histarical and Critical Sta£es of 
bii Tat, Ohfldraetefs and CommentatorSy with an Ezamina- 
tiott «f Mr. Comer's Folio g( 1682, by Sichard Grant 

White, A*M:. 1854 

IQeMeWed in « TBe Aliieninim'* Ibr September 9lli, 18^ 

f Literary Cookery, wHh reference to matter attributed to 
CMnidge and Shakespeare. A letter addressed to ^ The Athe- 
fifldiUA.'^ With a postscript containing some r^narks upon 

' ' tie i^fhsal of that journal to print it. . • 1855 

Fot tiiis pabKcAtioii Mr. Collier proeecnted the publisher, and feSled. 

♦ Seven Lectures on Shakespeare and Milton. By the late S. T. 
Coleridge. A List of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. Col- 
lier's Folio, 1632, and an Introductory Prefitce. By J. Payne 
Collier, Esq. • . . . 1856 

It WA8 against forestalled extracts fiiom these seven lectures as 
published bj Mr. Odlier, in ** Notes and Qoeries," tiiat the pamphlet 
oalled Literary Cookery was directed. The ** List" was added, I sup- 
pose, to make a small book saleable at a large price. 

•The Works of Shakespeare. Edited hy J. Payne Collier, Esq., 

P.S.A., 6 vols. .... 1858 

This Edition was a signal disgrace to the Republic of Letters. It 
U iB ]»o sense an Edition of Shakspere. 

f Stftctures on Mr. Collier's New Edition of Shakespeare, 1858. 
By tfie Eev. Alexander Dyce . . . 1869 

A severe bat just exposure of Mr. Collier's misrepresentations of Mr. 
Djce^s Works. Mr. Ck>llier feigns not to reciprocate the malice of his 
quondam friend, and says *^ I still saj of him as the great Saint said of 
the greater Sectary, ' I loved thee once; I almost love thee stilL' " 
iReply, p. 67.) Would not Edgar's phrase be more in point, ** Wine* 
I loved deeply; Dyce dearly."? {Lear, iii. 2.) 

t The Shafcspeare Fabrications, or the MS. Notes of the Perkins 
Folio shewn to be of recent origin, with an Appendix on 
the authorship of the Ireland Forgeries, By C. Mansfield 
Ingleby, Esq., LL.D. . . . 1859 



♦ I mean of coarse the metaphorical wine of Shakspere's genius, com- 
monly called " the flow of souL" 



t An Inquiry into tiie Genuinenees ol ihd ManilaopiptOorree- 
tion in Mr. J. Payn« Collier's annoi<iuted ahftkspere* Folio, 
1632 ; and of certain Shaksperiatn Doouments likewise pub- 
lished by Mr. CoUier. By N. E. S. A. Hamilton . W60 

• Mr. J, Payne Collier's Beply to Mir. N. E. 8. A. Htoilton's 

" Inquiry** into the imputed Shakespeare "Forgeries . 1860 
fThe Preface to Mr. Staunton's Edition of Shakespeare's 

Works, (1857-1860.) . . May, 1860 

t The Life of Shakspeare, by H. Staunton May, I860 

• Strictures on Mr. N. E. S. A. Hamilton's Inquiry into the 

genuineness of the MS. corrections in Mr. J. Payne Collier's 
annotated Shakespeare, EoHo, 1632. By Scrutator • 1860 
A very remarkable pamphlet I It is thickly studded with Latm 
phrases. Of these one only extends to three words, and one only to 
four words; the former containing two bad blunders, and the latter one. 
So much for Scrutator's scholarship. As for his honesty, see p. 25, 
where he tells us that " the tail" of the Alleyn Letter " is gone;** though 
he knew from the facsimile that it was not; and defends the genuineness 
of the letter, well knowing that nobody had ever questioned it. The 
whole pamphlet is a proof ad nauseam of the writer's incapacity and 
inexperience. 

f A Review of the present state of the Shakespearian Contro- 
versy. By Thomas Duffus Hardy, Assistant Keeper of the 
Public Eecords .... 1860 

f Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare. A Eeview. By the 
author of " Literary Cookery" . • . 1860 

This may be regarded as the finishing stroke in the demolition of 
the genuineness of the ''Seven Lectures," which Mr. Collier in 1856 
published as Coleridge's. 

In 1854, "The Athenceum" (October 6th) called "Literary Cook- 
ery," "a mere waste of words." In 1860 (August 11th), the same 
journal calls " Collier, Coleridge, and Shakespeare," a " mere waite 
of passionate words." It would be difficult to find a publication which 
is more thoroughly characterized by cahnness and deliberation. 
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IL— ABTICLES IN PEMODICALS. 

t Ths Neoloot of Shakspsasi. a Lecture deliyered by Dr. 
Inglebj, at the Theatre of the Birmingham and Midland 
Institute, Noyember 24thy 1856, reported in " The Birming- 
ham Journal'* for Noyember 29thy 1856. The manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Folio are here pronounced to be &bri- 
cations. 
• Article in "The Athenieum," July 9th, 1859. 
t Artide in « The Bulletin," June 11th, 1859. 
t A HX w ATFAIBX T)V GoLUEB. " The Saturday Beyiew," July 
2drd, 1859. This is an exceedingly smart and witty article 
ironically yindicating Mr. Collier's integrity. It speaks of 
the Perkins Folio as "a yolume which, under the name of the 
Collier folio Shakspeare, will probably haye a chapter in 
history to itself next in place to that of a certain diamond 

necklace the main, difference, perhaps, being in the 

uncertainty as to who plays the part of Cagliostro in the 
eyents which that chapter will record.'* Hence the yery 
curious heading, 
t Mr. Collub's Shaeispeaeb (signed, Eton, W. W. T.), " The 

Bulletin," July 23, 1859. 
fLiTBBABT FoBOBBT. " The Ncw Tork Daily Tribune," Aug. 
6th, 1859. The writer thus sums up his case : — " Thus 
falls to the ground a literary imposture which, &om the 
fame of the author to whose works it related, and the dis- 
tinguished position of its first and most eminent dupe 
and innocent apostle, Mr. Collier, has excited a more 
general interest in the reading world than any other upon 
record. Its author, who must be a yery deyer ^id dex- 
trous fellow, may be yet alive, and chuckling, like his pro- 
totype Ireland, oyer the credulity of his victims. But 
how characteristic it is of dear old England that he 
should have been obliged to wait so long to be found out ! 
"Who believes that, had that old folio been brought for- 
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ward in New-York instead of London, five long years 
would have elapsed before the array of internal evidence 
against the authority and the antiquity of its corrections 
produced by the American critic [Mr. E. Q-rant White], 
would have been sustained by the tests of the microscope 
and the laboratory." 

This is by far the richest joke that has ever been per- 
petrated in connection with this controversy. In 1854, Mr. 
E. Gf^rant "White, it seems, demolished — ^in pure Yankee, 
" catawampously chawed up"^-the "old ccarector," on 
internal evidence only; and in 1860, that same critic 
maintains in " The Athenaeum " the genuineness of the 
manuscript notes ! In 1859, Messrs. Hamilton and Mas- 
kelyne are hailed as the demolishers of the " old correc- 
tor," on external evidence; and in 1860, these very 
gentlemen who sneer at ''dear old England," for having 
allowed five years to elapse before they subjected the 
volume to a palsBographic or scientific examination, re- 
publish, in the form of a pamphlet, Mr. Collier's two 
replies, and send over to England a cart load of the 
reprint for gratuitous circulation among the dupes of 
Messrs. Hamilton and Maskelyne ! Verily these Ameri- 
cans are comical fellows. 
fTHB Shakespeaee Conteotebst. " The Universal Eeview," 
Saturday, September, 1859. 

fTwo short articles in "The Literary Gazette," Sept. 24th, 
and October 1st, 1859.^ 

*The Colliee-Eolio Shakespeaee. Is it an Impostuee P — 
A clever defence of the genuineness of the manuscript 
notes of the Perkins Eolio by Mr. E. Grant "White, in 
*'The Atlantic Monthly Advertiser," October, 1859. It 
is to be hoped that Mr. White's "Prolegomena," will 
contain something more satisfactory on this subject than 
the article in question. But I am sure that whatever he 
writes will be conscientious, genial and gentlemanly. 
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tTBW SttJUOBSPBARiAir DiscoTiBT, by T. J. Arnold, Esq., 
Police Magistrate. "Fraaer^a Magazine," January, 1860. 

fTHB *OiJ) CoRBEOTOB,' by T. J. Arnold, Esq., "Eraser's 
Magazine," February, 1860. 

*Thi Imputed Shakspeabb Fobobbiss. Mr. J. Patke 
Collieb's Ebplt. " The Athen»um," Feb. 18, 1860. 

t Artide in " The Press," Feb. 26, 1860. 

•The Shakspeabb Cowtbovbbst. "Notes and Queries," 
March 24, 1860. (2nd Series, vol. ix. p. 210.) • 

t The Shakspebe DocvKBirTS. A long and important letter 
from Sir F. Madden, K.H., Keeper of the Manuscripts of 
the British Museum. " The Critic," March 24, 1860. 
The letter is reprinted in the Appendix to this book. 

t A Few Poikts coirprECTED with the Shakespeabe Docu- 
MEHTS. " The Critic," March 31, 1860. 

•Mr. CoLLiEB ABD HIS Shakspebb. "The Saturday Ee- 
view," April 21, 1860. 

fTHE ALLEGED Shaespeabe Fobgebies. "The Literary 
Gazette," April 28, 1860. 

f Mr. Collieb's Eeplt, by T. J. Arnold, Esq. " Eraser's 
Magazine," May, 1860. 

f The Shakspbabe Contbotbbst^ " The Literary Grazette," 
May 12, 1860. 

fTHE Shakespeabe Dootjments. A letter from T. J. Arnold, 
Esq. " The Critic," May 26, 1860. 

•A Letter in " The AthensBum," August 25, 1860, from Her- 
man Merivale, Esq. (signed " An Edinburgh Eeviewer ") 
in reply to Mr. T. DuflPus Hardj^s " Eeview of the present 
state of the Shakespearian Controversy." 



III.— EEVIEWS m PEEIODICALS. 

Among the numerous notices of Mr. Collier's I^otes and 

JSmendations^ the following seem most note-worthy. 
♦The AthensBum, January 8th, 1863. 
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f Blackwood's Edinburgh Magazine, August, September, Octo-r 
bar, 1853. . 

Three slashing articles manifesting intelligence and good sense* Bkit 
the writer did not give himself time to arrive at a sound judgment, ^d 
if had not " more zeal than knowledge," he, at least, allowed his z^al 
to overrun his discretion. ' 

The North British Eeview, February, 1854. 

This review does not exhibit much critical sagacity. 

* The North American Eeview, April, 1854. . . / 

This article is highly praised in the following paper in " The Edin- 
burgh Review," but ** for which of his vices," it would be difficult to ^y • 
A more wretched affair never disgraced periodical. 

♦The Edinburgh Eeview, April, 1856. 

Besides these reviews, I may notice two articles in the lite- 
rary Gazette, for January 8th, and June 11th, 1853, The 
first is a review of ITbtes and Emendations y and the second, pf 
that and Mr. Hunter's Few Words (or Many Wprds^,SiB it 
should be called from its title-page). The first article 
favours Mr. Collier's book — the second is dead against it. 

The Athenaeum has two reviews of Singer's Text of Sha^sj^fe 
Vindicated^ May 28th, and June 4th, 1853 ; both pro- Coll ier^^, 
of course; and the Literary Q-azette has a neutral ^evieyr 
of that work (and Mr. Dyce's Few Notes) ^ June 4th, 185^ 

Besides these reviews, which relate directly to Mr. Cgllier's 
Notes and Fmendations, I will simply mention two that 
have an indirect bearing on the subject, and are worth peru- . 
sal, viz. An article on Mr. Dyce's Shakspere in the Quar- 
terly Eeview, January, 1859, and an article on Mr. E. Q-. 
White's Shakspere, in the North American Eeview, January, 
1859. 

These articles have, of course, no reference to the contro- 
versy which arose out of the publication of Mr. Hamilton's 
Inquiryy and my Shakspeare Fabrications. 

The following is a tolerably complete Kst of Eeviews of those 
works : — 
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Beriews of Dr. Ingleby's Shakspeare JMmeationB. 

* The Atheiugum, Aug. 20, 1859. 

* The Critic, Aug. 27, 1869. 

* The Atlae, Sept. 10, 1869. 
t The Literary Gazette, Sept. 17, 1869. 

The Hamilton Gonespondence in The Timee. 



t From Mr. HamUton, July 2. 1859. 


t » 


Looker-on „ 6, „ 


• 

99 


Mr. Collier „ 7, „ 


t » 


Profc Maskelyne „ 16, „ 


t « 


Mr. Hamilton „ 16, „ 


• n 


Mr. Collier „ 20, „ 


t ,. 


Mr. Parry August 1, „ 


t ., 


Sir P. Madden March 22, 1860. 



Beyiewa of .Mjr, Ha^ton's JSnguiry^ 

^2^e Critic . . . Feb. 11,1860. 

f!PheJj^eMfm , , .:.-.♦ _Eeb. 18, 1860. 
t The Qritic . . . . ^ Feb. 26, 1860. 
t The Critic • . , March 3, 1860. 

t The Literary Gazette . March 17, 1860. 

\TheS^cU$tor . . Feb. 26, 1860. 

t The Sj^ectutor . . March 3, 1860. 

t Golburn^a New Monthly Magazine April, 1860. 
t The New Q^mrterly Beview April, 1860. 

BaviewB of M^. Collier's Beply. 

t The Critie March 17, 1^0. 

• The Library Gazette Maich 24, 1860. 

Eeview of Mr. Hamflton's Inquiry, Dr. Ingleby*s Shak^ 
epeare Fabrications, and Mr. Collier's Beply, collectively, 

• The Minlurgh Beview, April, 1860. 

This reriew is from the pen of Mr. Herman Merirale. It professes 
to be a contmnatlon of an article in ** The Edinburgh Beriew*' for April, 
1856. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES. 

. 16, 1. 7. — Ab to Shakspere's authorship of parts of The Two 
Nolle Emsmen^ see " The^Quarterly Eeview," vol. 83, p. 403 
(1848). 

. 104, 1. 4. — The account given in " The Gtentleman*B Maga- 
zine " for March, 1856 (vol. 45, TTew Series, p. 269), might 
have authorized me in carrying the parallel still further. 
We there read, "Another statement says that the pencil 
marks on which the Uncials were traced came out plainly 
by these tests." 

, 144, note ^. — ^Though the first edition of Hudibras bears the 
date 1663^ it must have been published in the previous 
year; for we learn from Pepys* Diary, under Dec. 26, 
1662, that he fell into discourse with a Mr. Battersby '^ of 
a new book of drollery in use, called JBCtidibras,** He 
bought a copy the same day for 2s Qd, but growing 
** ashamed of it " he sold it shortly after for Is 6d. On 
Feb. 6, 1662-3, however, he bought another copy. 

181, 1. 2. — ^Mr. HalliweU unaccountably says of the mon- 
strous compound bustf'lessp "it is so naturally (though 
perhaps not quite grammatically) formed, its rare occur' 
renee is not, in itself, a sufficient reason for its rejection.'' 
(Eo. Shakespeare, Vol. I.) Probably not : but it will be 
time enough to discuss that point when Mr. HalliweU has 
made good his allegation of the "rare occurrence " of the 
word in question by producing a singie instance of its use 
in any author of the period. In the meantime I must be 
allowed to say that husy-less, so &r from being " naturally 
formed/' is a compound (manufactured by Theobald — 

Z 
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probably when he was half-drunk^ which violates at once 
the roles of English grammar and the genius of the Eng- 
lish language. Buijf'lea could not have meant wnemployedy 
unless hu9^ were either a noun substantiye meaning em- 
ploytnent, or an intransitive verb meaning to labour, 

p. 198y 1. 4. — In &ct soon afterwards a similar stage-direction 
is inserted in ink, " Long and selfe struggling/' See Per- 
kins Folio, p. 57, col. 2. See also the facsimile of the 
shorthand, on sheet no. lY. 

p. 239. — Mr. Djce's adoption of bisson multitude. 

Mr. Dyce persists in the ordinary punctuation. Had he 
consulted either the original text of Plutarch, or Qven 
North's trandation of it, he would have been saved from 
this wretched blunder. It is wonderful that Dr. Parmer 
should have missed the point ; for he would have been only 
too glad to have included this case in his list of blunders 
into which the poor simpleton Shakspere had been betrayed 
through the ambiguity of some of North's expressions. 
Shakspere simply coiild not have written the ignorant per- 
version of the sense and meaning of the text in Plutarch 
—even accorcEng to Nortix — ^which Mr. Dyce's punctua- 
tion would impute to him. 



THE END. 



o. NosMAN, pbh^teb, maipbn lane, covent oari>sx. 



COEEECTIONS. 

Before perusing this work the reader is requested to make 
the following corrections : — 

p. 16, 1. 18. — After copies imert having the title 

p. 27, 1. 8. — Before Shakspere itiieH the plays of 

p. 64, last line of note *, — J^or the read some 

p. 97, 1. 8. — Befiyre rather read which he preferred to do 

p. 123, note " — Trantfer the ["] from the second to to the first to 

p. 126, 1. 1 of extranet. — For Fortunes read Fortune, 

p. 135, 1. 4 from bottom, — For special read specious. 

p. 150, 1. 2fi'om bottom, — Before inunediately read he 

p. 151, 1. 16.— JFbr " three " cheers read " three cheers " 

p. 152. — After the first example in dags 2, add Sjivester's 

2>tt5ar<a«, 6*»» day, l»t week, p. 106, ed. 1618 
p. 201, 1. 10. — For on read no 
p. 215. — Erase the last example in Class III. and in the next 

lifiefor nine read ten 
p. 217, 1. 9. — After manuscript read copies 
p. 232, 1. 10^oi» bottom, — For moral read real 
p. 244, 1. 9. — For have read has 
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